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Four texts for fall studies 


PSYCHOLOGICAL THEORY: 
Contemporary Readings 
Melvin H. Marx 


This text contains recent papers concerned 
with methodological problems of scientific 
theory construction in psychology as well as 
selections from significant psychological 
theorists. Coming in August 


AN EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY of LEARNING 


J. W. Tilton 


In this book is explored the psychology of 
learning in terms of its broad significance to 
education. Theories of learning are grouped 
around specific issues. Published in June— 
$3.50 


60 Fifth Avenue 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
HUMAN BEHAVIOR 


R. Dewey & W. J. Humber 


Treating social psychology as a separate 
field, the authors bring together concepts 
developed in anthropology, psychology, edu- 
cation, sociology, and social psychology. 
Ready in July 


INTRODUCTION TO CHILD 
STUDY, 3rd Ed. 


Ruth Strang 


More case histories, more direct quotations 
from children and parents, and more reference 
to results of recent research are contained in 
this new third edition of a non-technical, 
readable text. Published in May—$4.75 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY New York, N. Y. 














Neurology and Psychiatry 


Section VIII of Excerpta Medica 


The Neurology Section includes abstracts of all articles on neurological survey in addition 
to general clinical neurology and experimental neurophysiology. 

The section on Psychiatry covers the topics usually contained within the meaning of the 
word. In addition the following special branches are dealt with fully: psychoanalysis, indi- 
vidual and analytical psychology; sexology, criminology, alcoholism and drug addiction as 
related to psychiatry; psychosomatic medicine; social and industrial psychology and psy- 
chiatry, vocational guidance and mental testing; psychometrics; personality testing and the 
Rorschach test; heredity and statistical studies as they apply to psychiatry. The subjects 
of mental defect and epilepsy are fully reported. 


Annual volume of 1000 pp., including an index classified by author and subject 
Subscription price $22.50 per annual volume 


The Williams & Wilkins Company 


Agents for the United States, Canada and Central America 
Mt. Royal and Guilford Aves. Baltimore 2, Maryland 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


This issue includes a number of entries for films 
and for the first time segregates them. A new sub- 
section to the “General” division will henceforth be 
devoted to films. It will be noted that the arrange- 
ment of these entries is by title; this procedure is 
being followed as it represents the standard current 
cataloging practice. In certain instances where an 
individual clearly has an authorship responsibility 
for the film, as he might have for a book, the personal 
name will follow the title in parentheses. Only such 
personal names will be included in the monthly and 
annual author indexes. Cross reference entries will 
be included in the proper subject subsections for all 
films included in the special subsection, and all 
entries will be included in the annual subject index 
under “Films” as well as under the subject matter of 
the film. 


ee pee . 


The journal, Revue des Sciences pédagogiques, 
changed its title to Revue belge de Psychologie et de 
Pédagogie commencing with volume 12, 1950. 


+ * * 


Schilder, Paul. Introduction to a psychoanalytic 
psychiatry, has been reprinted. This title was ab- 
stracted in 3: 1193. The present printing is available 
from International Universities Press for $3.25. 


*» + ” 


Attention is invited to entry no. 5004 which de- 
scribes the Journal of human ecology, a new journal 
devoted to original research and reviews in connec- 
tion with the effect of environment on human beings. 


. * * 


Attention is invited to entry no. 5002 which de- 
scribes Child-family digest, a monthly reprint 
journal in the field of child and family relationships. 

~ = 

Anderson, John E., & Valentine, Willard L. The 
preparation of articles for publication in the journals 
of the American Psychological Association, has 
recently been offprinted from Psychol. Bull., 1944, 
41, 345-376. Copies are available from the APA, 
1515 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 5, 
D. C., for 20¢ each. 


GENERAL 


4932. Brill, Moshe. (Hebrew U., Jerusalem.) 
Psikhologia. (Psychology: introduction and guide.) 
(2nd ed.) Jerusalem: Mass, 1950. 164 p.—Portrait 
and biography of the late author. Contents: Inner 


world and behavior; controversies in contemporary 
psychology; crisis in psychology; the subject-matter 
of psychology; methods; views in psychology; se- 
lected bibliography of books and journals.—H. 
Ormian. 

4933. Cruze, Wendell W. (Wilson Teachers Coll., 
Washington, D. C.) General psychology for college 
students. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1951. xvi, 
648 p. $4.00.—The author has written for the seri- 
ous student, who wants a thorough grounding in the 
facts, principles, and personal applications of psy- 
chology. After 2 chapters on the nature and scope 
of psychology, there are some 150 pages on the re- 
ceptors, connectors, and effectors; then follow sec- 
tions on individuality, motivation, learning, and 
thinking. Though the point of view is eclectic, a 
genetic approach predominates. There are 2 chap- 
ters on statistics. The book is intended primarily 
for a one semester course, but with some supplemen- 
tary thaterial, it could be used for a year course.— 
C. Leuba. 

4934. Fink, David Harold. Be your real self. 
New York: Simon & Schuster, 1950. xii, 307 p. 
$2.95.—To overcome inner conflict you must: (1) 
Learn to relax your muscles to restore the interbrain 
to good working order. This re-creation is achieved 
through self-training in letting go of excessive muscu- 
lar tensions. (2) Rearrange your ideas and attitudes 
so that you will be able to cope with new problems 
realistically and effectively as they arise. Wisdom 
comes from knowledge of one’s limitations. Happi- 
ness comes from a cheerful acceptance of those limi- 
tations. (3) Reduce the tensions between you and 
your environment.— L. R. Steiner. 

4935. Hellberg, Eira. Jag ser... jag hér; nya 
vigar i parapsykologiforskningen. (I see... I 
hear; new ways in para-psychological research.) 
Stockholm: Stockholms Tryckeri & Bokférlag, 1949. 
157 p. Kr. 6:90.—After citing many cases of extra- 
sensory phenomena, giving a brief history of the 
growth of para-psychological research, the author 
gives an account of the techniques used at the para- 
psychological laboratory, Duke university.—A. Tej- 
ler. 


4936. Keith, Arthur. A new theory of human 
evolution. New York: Philosophical Library, 1949. 
x, 451 p. $4.75.—The author presents a detailed 
summary of his extensive inquiries into the nature 
and habitat of man’s pre-human ancestors. Two 
conditions are regarded as essential for the transform- 
ation of Primates into human beings: “first, that the 
Primates which were to undergo the change must 
have formed a social group; second, that the group 
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must have been separated or isolated from all 
neighboring groups.’ Several chapters deal with the 
role of race in human evolution and in the rise of 
nations.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 


4937. Lehner, George F. J. Explorations in per- 
sonal adjustment. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1949. 
iv, 220 p. $1.85.—This workbook has been de- 
veloped for use in courses in “personal and social 
adjustment.”’ It emphasizes ‘‘self-analysis,” guiding 
the student in making an “‘objectified self-inventory” 
of his personality characteristics. According to the 
author, use of this workbook will give the student 
“a structured autobiography revealing a clearer 
picture of his personality assets and liabilities.’ 
The appendix contains tests on ‘“‘personality” and 
“social usage,"’ a “marriage prediction schedule,” 
and a “profile chart.”—F. Costin. 

4938. Lorand, Sandor. (Ed.) The Yearbook of 
Psychoanalysis. Vol. 6, 1950. New York: Interna- 
tional Universities Press, 1951. 307 p. $7.50.—A 
selection of 20 papers from the psychoanalytic litera- 
ture of 1949. Abstracts of the individual papers have 
appeared earlier with the exception of Fliess, Robert: 
“The revival of interest in the dream; a critical survey 
of the post-Freudian contributions,” which is ab- 
stracted in this issue (see 25: 5168). 36 selected 
readings.—A. J. Sprow. 


4939. Pavlov, I. P. Polnoe sobranie trudov. 
(Complete collection of works.) Vol. I. Moscow: 
USSR Acad. Sci., 1940. 424 p.—The principal con- 
tents included are articles, speeches, remarks, etc. on 
the physiology of blood circulation and the nervous 
system.—J. D. London. 


4940. Pavlov, I. P. Polnoe sobraine trudov. 
(Complete collection of works.) Vol. II (Ed.-L. 
Orbeli) Moscow: USSR Acad. Sci., 1946. 638 p. 
45 rub.—In this volume are contained (1) Pavlov’s 
Lectures on the function of the major digestive glands, 
(2) articles bearing on the physiology of digestion, 
and (3) recorded statements, remarks, and speeches 
made in the course of discussions on the physiology 
of digestion. Pavlov’s contributions to these dis- 
cussions are frequently given in appropriate steno- 
graphic context.—J. D. London. 


4941. Pavlov, L?P. Polnoe sobranie trudov. 
(Complete collection of works.) Vol. III (Ed.-L. 
Orbeli) Moscow: USSR Acad. Sci., 1949. 605 p. 
44 rub.— Twenty years of experiment on the objective 
study of higher nervous activity (behavior) of animals— 
the conditional reflexes. The supplementary chapters 
of each succeeding edition of this book are included, 
so that there are in all 58 chapters, as of the 6th 
edition published in 1938. Included in this volume 
is a bibliography of the publications of Pavlov’s 
coworkers.—J. D. London. 


4942. Pavlov, IL P. Polnoe sobranie trudov. 
(Complete collection of works.) Vol. IV (Ed.-L. 
Orbeli) Moscow: USSR Acad. Sci., 1947. 351 p. 
27 rub.—Pavlov's Lectures on the function of the 
cerebral cortex is reproduced along with the prefaces 
to its three editions (1926, 1927, 1935). A bibli- 
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ography of the publications of Pavlov’s coworkers 
up to 1927 inclusive is appended.—J. D. London. 


4943. Pavlov, I. P. Polnoe sobranie trudov. 
(Complete collection of works.) Vol. V. (Ed.-L. 
Orbeli) Moscow: USSR Acad. Sci., 1949. 393 p. 
26 rub., 50 kop.—In this final volume are included 
(1) articles by Pavlov on a variety of physiological 
subjects, (2) recorded remarks, statements, and 
speeches made during discussions at scientific meet- 
ings, (3) speeches for various occasions, (4) Pavlov’s 
autobiography, and (5) Pavlov’s My recollections.— 
I. D. London. 

4944. Potter, Charles Francis. Creative person- 
ality ; the next step in evolution. New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls, 1950. viii, 215 p. $2.50.—There is a 
fourth crisis of evolution now appearing which may 
be called cosmic consciousness. When a man arrives 
at this stage of evolution he is intellectually and emo- 
tionally aware of the universe as closely related to 
himself, and comes to partake of its creative nature. 
As in the past a lonely mystic or prophet was able to 
be cosmically and creatively conscious, now with the 
aid of the dawning sciences this may become the 
normal experience of anyone who really desires it. 
That which has been called the supernatural is the 
not-yet-understood natural in which new perceptions 
and attainments are open to creative personalities 
who discover their cosmic relatedness.—P. E. 
Johnson. 

4945. Prothro, E. Terry. (U. Tennessee, Knox- 
ville), & Teska, P. T. Workbook for psychology; 
a biosocial study of behavior. Boston: Ginn, 1950. 
vi, 112 p. $1.40.—17 topics are coordinated with 
chapters in the authors’ introductory text (see 24: 
5582). The workbook aims to serve resident or cor- 
respondence students as a laboratory manual and 
aid for study and review. To demonstrate current 
psychological trends and the scientific method, the 
contents include vocabulary guides, discussion 
questions, self-tests, experiments and exercises re- 
quiring simple equipment, digests of contemporary 
literature, and suggested readings.—R. Tyson. 

4946. Siwek, P. Paulo. (Catholic U., Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil.) Psicologia experimental. (Ex- 
perimental psychology.) Sao Paulo, Brazil: Editora 
Anchieta S. A., 1949. 516 p.—This text-book on 
general psychology, written in Portuguese, is based 
on an international acquaintance with the literature 
of experimental as opposed to metaphysical psy- 
chology. Chapters are devoted to: methods; sensa- 
tion; measurement; perception; intelligence; mem- 
ory; association of ideas; tendencies; passions; 
pleasantness and unpleasantness; will; attention; 
action; language; habit; the ego; consciousness and 
the unconscious; character; graphology; dream; 
psychopathology. Extensive bibliography classified 
according to the chapters of the book.—F. C. 
Sumner. 

4947. Streeseman, Adele. You’re human too! 
New York: Coward-McCann, 1950. xi, 206 p. 
$3.00.—'‘An explanation in simple language of the 
mechanics of psychoanalysis. .. . From the com- 
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bined viewpoint of physician and psychoanalyst— 
the psychosomatic approach—the author explains 
the development of the gambler in one man, the 
neurotic or pervert in another. The understanding 
of the social misfits which the reader thus gains will 
enable him to recognize the same tendencies in him- 
self and so avoid the inner conflict of abnormal be- 
havior by getting at the causes while they are still 
manageable. . . . The evidence of psychoanalysis 
proves the universality and, hence normalcy in tiny 
amounts, of all behavior.”—L. R. Steiner. 


Tueory & SYSTEMS 


4948. Anderson, Camilla M. (VA Mental Hy- 
giene Clinic, Salt Lake City, Utah.) The anatomy, 
physiology and pathology of the psyche (a new con- 
cept of the dynamics of behavior). Amer. Practit. 
Dig. Treatm., 1950, 1, 400-405.—The main points 
of the author’s theory are: (1) All behavior is the 
avoidance of anxiety; (2) every individual has a 
concept of himself both as a physical and as a psy- 
chologic person; (3) in the interest of preserving this 
concept of self consistent in event of threats varied 
techniques are resorted to in forestalling anxiety of 
having to be other than oneself; (4) anxiety arises 
when the whole or any part of the physical structure 
is broken or threatened with being broken, and when 
the physical structure remains or seems to remain in- 
tact but the function of the structure is disturbed; 
(5) the individual handles anxiety by one of three 
ways: (a) mobilization of resources for attack; (b) 
converting it into physical symptoms; (c) mustering 
so little defense against the difficulty as almost to be 
consumed by the invader.—F. C. Sumner. 


4949. Benda, Julien. De quelques constantes de 
l’esprit humain ; critique du mobilisme contemporain. 
(Some constants of the human mind; a criticism of 
contemporary mobilism.) Paris: Gallimard, 1950. 
213 p. 300 fr.—In answer to modern doctrines of 
Bergson and cthers that the human mind can never 
attain stable knowledge because it is itself in a con- 
tinual state of flux, the author describes some con- 
stants of human thought in science, morality, and 
esthetics. The idea of mobility is not simply mobil- 
ity nor is the idea of the uncertainty principle in 
physics nothing but an uncertainty. Abstract ideas 
of justice and human freedom are other constants. 
The psychological basis of mobility doctrine is 
affective rather than intellectual.—J. Bucklew. 


4950. Bentley, Arthur F. Kennetic inquiry. 
Science, 1950, 112, 775-783.—An exposition of the 
nature and significance for science of ‘“‘kennetic in- 
quiry’’—‘‘organized investigation into the problem of 
human knowings and knowns, where this is so con- 
ducted that the full range of subject matters—all the 
knowings and all the knowns—form a common 
field,” “‘undertaken under express postulation, and 
without specific allegation or assurance of ultimate 
factual status. The postulation deals with concrete 
instances of knowings and knowns instead of with 
purported faculties, powers or realities; and under it 
every specific instance of a knowing is taken along 
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with its specific known as a single transaction in the 
field. . . . All behavior events are by postulation 
transactions.”’ 34 references.—B. R. Fisher. 


4951. Birnbaum, Ferdinand. Die Psychologie 
Alfred Adlers. (The psychology of Alfred Adler.) 
Int. Z. Indiv.-Psychol., 1950, 19, 56-70.—Alder’s 
psychology is outlined with special reference to his 
theories of the individual and the community. Con- 
cepts of Individual Psychology derive therefrom but 
with emphasis upon dynamics of individual-com- 
munity integration and the reciprocal responsibili- 
ties and satisfactions arising from the relationship. 
English and French summaries.—C. 7. Bever. 

4952. Blum, Gerald S. A study of the psycho- 
analytic theory of psychosexual development. In 
Stanford University, Abstracts of dissertations, 1948- 
49. Stanford U., Calif., 1949, 202-204. (Stanford 
Univ. Bull., 1949, 24, Ser. 8, No. 35.)—Abstract of 
Ph.D. thesis, 1949. 

4953. Brill, Moshe. (Hebrew U., Jerusalem.) 
Hapsikhoanaliza. (Psychoanalysis and its creator 
S. Freud.) (2nd ed.) Jerusalem: Mass, 1950. 
184 p.—The author endeavours to give in Hebrew a 
comprehensive and not biased description of Freud's 
earliest and new theories. The contents: Freud, the 
man, the scientist and the Jew; psychoanalysis as 
way of research and as a psychological system; the 
structure of mental life; its dynamics; development 
of personality; mechanism of mental life; its dy- 
namism; development of personality; mechanism of 
mental life; the dream; psychoanalysis as psycho- 
therapy; psychoanalysis searching mental values; 
what psychoanalysis contributed to the general psy- 
chology. Freud’s Jewish origin is stressed, also his 
influence on the Jewish youth movement. 126-item 
bibliography.—H. Ormian. 

4954. Buchdahl, G. (U. Melbourne, Victoria, 
Australia.) Induction and scientific method. Mind, 
1951, 60, 16-34.—All interpretations of the ‘‘nature 
of inductive inference’ are decisions concerning the 
use of the terminology of inference. The history of 
traditional, logical-positivist, and other theories of 
induction are considered in the light of what scien- 
tists actually do.—W. L. Wilkins. 

4955. Choisy, Maryse. L’anneau de Polycrate. 
(Polycrates’ ring.) Paris: Psyché, 1948. 339 p. 
330 fr.—Choisy posits a Polycrates complex. He 
refuses to see pure errors in the mechanisms of 
“‘névroses d’échec,”’ etc. Beyond a psychology of 
collective guilt, it is necessary to search for the bases 
of a psychoanalytic ethic. The Freudian super-ego 
is one of these, but it is not the only one. One must 
listen to the voice of the inner angel, to restore his 
Polycrates’ ring in a sane manner. Also discusses 
the guilt of the magic act, rivalries of psychoanalytic 
schools, and the myth of sacrifice and its roots in 
biology.—A. J. Sprow. 

4956. Churchman, C. W., & Ackoff,R.L. (Wayne 
U., Detroit, Mich.) Purposive behavior and cyber- 
netics. Soc. Forces, 1950, 29, 32-39.—The concepts 
and criteria of “purposive” behavior in cybernetics 
are analyzed in relation to viewpoints in psycho- 
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logical theory and research, and certain modifications 
suggested.—B. R. Fisher. 

4957. Davis, Parker. A critique of the evolution 
of dianetics. Train. Sch. Bull., 1951, 47, 220-229. 
—Some sources of the thought which eventuated in 
the Hubbard theory are examined in order to suggest 
the extent of invalidity of the theory.—W. 
Wilkins. 

4958. Deutsch, Leonhard. Menschenkenntnis 
und Naturwissenschaft. (Psychology and natural 
science.) Int. Z. Indiv.-Psychol., 1950, 19, 20-25.— 
This rebuttal to Paul Fischel’s Progress or Retro- 
gresston, (see 24: 2893), agrees that human behavior 
can hardly be explained in terms of material laws of 
nature. And yet if free will is a constitutional en- 
dowment, it is thereby a natural law. Adherence to 
either naturalism or self-determinism in the extreme 
limits the development of psychology as a science. 
It is suggested that free will is, however, only a po- 
tential and that techniques of psychology should be 
developed to assist the individual to fulfill his po- 
tentialities for a self-determinative pattern. English 
and French summaries.—C. T. Bever. 

4959. Ekstein, Rudolf. (Menninger Foundation, 
Topeka, Kans.) The Tower of Babel in psychology 
and in psychiatry: towards a theory of determinants 
in psychology. Amer. Imago, 1950, 7, 77-141.— 
“The purpose of this paper... is to study our 
main research tools, our means of communication, 
with which we construct our theories and concepts, 

. in order to clarify their function and to gain 
more complete insight of their and our usefulness and 
limitations.”” The intent is to find out what the 
“philosophies” of conflicting psychiatric ‘‘schools”’ 
really say.—W. A. Varvel. 

4960. Fischl, Paul. Willensfreiheit. (Free will.) 
Int. Z. Indiv.-Psychol., 1950, 19, 26-29.—In answer 
to Leonhard Deutsch’s Psychology and Natural 
Sctence, (see 25: 4958), Paul Fischl repeats that 
natural law is a force outside the individual. Free 
will is a force within. Thus the motivation and the 
action resultant from the latter arise within the indi- 
vidual. Natural law cannot determine will. English 
and French summaries.—C. T. Bever. 

4961. Jacobi, Jolan. La psychologie de C. G. 
Jung. (The psychology of C. G. Jung.) Neuchatel, 
Switzerland: Delachaux et Niestlé, 1950. 193 p. 
Swiss Fr. 8.75.—A translation of the German edition 
(see 14: 3546; 21: 3361) with a preface to the French 
edition by the author. Appendices include a brief 
biographical sketch of Jung and a list of his works 
arranged by language.—A. J. Sprow. 

4962. Lapan, Arthur. (Long Island U., Brooklyn, 
Fa oward a calculus of behavior. J. gen 
Psychol., 1950, 42, 333—347.—The relationships pres- 
ent between the operations of behavior can be ex- 
pressed in symbols in the same way as the operations 
of philosophic inquiry. This symbolization includes 
instances of successful adaptation and of failures in 
adaptation. The formulation of concepts, such as 
conflict, entailment, compatibility, central in this 
symbolization, furnishes the opportunity for the 
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development of expressions covering the process of 
behavior. These expressions can be systematized.— 
M. J. Stanford. 

4963. Lietaert Peerbolte, M. Morals, ethics, 
ideals; a c study. Synthese, 1947-1948, 
6, 426-457.—The process of becoming a fully grown- 
up individual, the individuation-process, is discussed 
in detail from the psychagogic point of view. The 
first step of man on the way to individuation, the 
control of the lust-unlust principle, is called the 
moral stage: one controls the pleasure-pain principle 
as a free man. The next stage, whose discussion 
embraces problems of the conscience, honesty, the 
I-you relation, detachment, human action and the 
fixity of purpose, is here called the ethical stage: 
man consciously places himself above the pleasure- 
displeasure principle. A third stage may be called 
the ideal stage: one begins to realize that there is a 
kernel in one’s own psyche that aims at other things 
than at the sheer pleasure-displeasure principle. 
Here belongs the discussion of self-esteem, love of 
one’s neighbour and “the Inner Voice.”—M. 
Choynowskt. 

4964. Plaut, Alfred. (Winter V. A. Hosp., 
Topeka, Kans.) The autistic attitude in medicine 
and science. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1950, 14, 131- 
137.—Specific examples are given of the less obvious 
ways in which autistic tendencies intrude into think- 
ing in the various fields of medicine and science. 
Autistic thinking is a basis for many of our general 
theories in biology and for our basic philosophy of 
life.—W. A. Varvel. 


4965. Prichard, H.A. Knowledge and perception ; 
essays and lectures. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1950. 214 p. $3.00.—This selection of 6 of 
the most important papers of this philosopher on the 
nature of perception and knowledge, all written be- 
tween 1915 and 1938, consists of the following: a crit- 
icism of Russell's theory of knowledge, the perception 
of movements, the apprehension of time, perception, 
the theory of knowledge of Descartes, Locke, 
Berkeley, and Hume, and the sense-datum fallacy. 
—J. Bucklew. 


4966. Tomaszewski, Tadeusz. (U. Warsaw, Po- 
land.) Zagadnienie rozwoju psychicznego w psy- 
chologii radzieckiej. (The problem of psychic de- 
velopment in Soviet psychology.) Psychol. Wychow., 
1949, 14, 4-17.—Soviet psychologists are strongly 
concerned with the processes of development. They 
criticize traditional concepts of immutable intelli- 
gence as inadequate and fatalistic because they em- 
phasize the roles of heredity and environment in a 
mechanistic fashion without taking account of con- 
scious factors. Reliance on tests is considered pseu- 
doscientific and based on false principles. They lead 
to the notions of racial and class inequalities. In 
contrast Soviet psychologists stress the role of the 
solution of concrete problems of life. Phylogenetic, 
ontogenetic, and historical influences must all be 
considered, especially the last. Experience and 
education and the cultural development of the epoch 
combine to produce the individual who is a joint 
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product of his historical period and his own self- 
creative efforts.—B. R. Bugelski. 


(See also abstracts 5178, 5752) 


Metuops & APPARATUS 


4967. Dupertius, C. W., & Tanner, J. M. (West- 
ern Reserve U., Sch. Med., Cleveland, O.) The pose 
of the subject for photogrammetric anthropometry, 
with ial reference to somatyping. Amer. J. 
phys. Anthrop. 1950, 8, 27-47.—While the reliabil- 
ity of the photogrammetric technique of anthro- 
pometry has been shown to be high, an error, how- 
ever, exists in the technique owing to the difficulty 
of posing a subject in precisely the same way on two 
occasions or to the differences in posing technique of 
two investigators. A standard technique of posing is 
recommended for photogrammetry and somatyping. 
Standard positions for front, side and back views are 
given, following in general the method of Sheldon. 
In an appendix are given figures for differences in 
various measurements when taken from this stand- 
ard pose and from a previously used “‘loose’’ pose. 
— F. C. Sumner. 


4968. Grether, W. F. A dual compensatory pur- 
suit apparatus for use in psychological research. 
Dayton, O.: U. S. Air Force, Air Materiel Command, 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, 1950. iii, 7 p. 
(AF Rep. 6036.)\—A new pursuit apparatus, de- 
signed particularly to test skills needed for operation 
of military and other equipment, is described. It is 
said to offer favorable flexibility with respect to 
types of control movements, characteristics of the 
visual display, and difficulty of the task, as well as 
high test reliability and durability of the apparatus. 
—R. Tyson. 

4969. Peters, R. (Birkbeck Coll., London, Eng.) 
Observationalism in psychology. Mind, 1951, 60, 
43-61.—Observationalism, which began with Aris- 
totle, has been held in high repute by modern psy- 
chologists, and its latest form is operationism. Oper- 
ationism will not suffice as an empirical description 
of how scientific terms have meaning. In general it 
fails to distinguish between the way scientific terms 
at different levels have meaning. In its narrowest 
form it is full of absurdities and is a cross between a 
recipe for scientists and a threat to metaphysicians. 
—W. L. Wilkins. 


(See also abstract 5761) 


New TEstTs 


4970. Anastasi, Anne. (Fordham U., New York.) 
Some implications of cultural factors for test con- 
struction. In Proc. 1949 Invitational Conf. Test. 
Probl., ETS, 1950, 13-17.—Cultural factors in- 
fluence test performance, just as they influence other 
aspects of individual behavior. Whether the test 
constructor will want to eliminate items which dis- 
tinguish between cultural groups will depend on the 
purpose of the test and the nature of the validating 
<riterion to be used.—G. S. Speer. 


4967-4977 


4971. Bachrach, Arthur J., & Thompson, Charles 
E. Thematic Apperception Test, Modification for 
the handicapped (Experimental set). Handicapped 
children. Individual test. 1 form. 23 plates, 16 
new or revised, 7 from standard TAT; manual pp. 6. 
Cleveland, Ohio: Society for Crippled Children, 
1949.—(See J. consult Psychol., 1950, 14, 161.) 


4972. Bennett, George K. (Psychological Corp., 
New York.) Uses and limitations of factor analysis 
in psychological research. In Proc. 1949 Invitational 
Conf. Test. Probl., ETS, 1950, 41-44.—Factorial 
analysis has given some useful clues to mental organ- 
ization, and has reinforced the old notion that low 
intercorrelations are desirable in combinations of 
tests; it has not, however, demonstrated any unique 
values in terms of test battery construction.—G. S. 
Speer. 

4973. Bennett, George K., Seashore, Harold G., 
& Wesman, Alexander G. Validation of the Differ- 
ential Aptitude Tests. Third research report, Dec., 
1949, pp. 37. Distributed as supplement to the 
Manual (1947). New York: Psychological Corp., 
1949.—(See J. consult. Psychol., 1950, 14, 161-162.) 

4974. Bruce, Martin M. Aptitudes Associates 
Test of Sales Aptitude. Adult. 1 form. (30) min. 
Test booklet (10¢); scoring key (20¢); manual, pp. 
6 (75¢). New York: Author, 624 E. 20 St., 1947, 
1950.—(See J. consult. Psychol., 1950, 14, 162.) 


4975. Conrad, Herbert. (U. S. Office Educ., 
Washington, D. C.) Information which should be 
provided by test publishers and testing agencies on 
the validity and use of their tests. Aptitude and in- 
telligence tests. In Proc. 1949 Invitational Conf. 
Test. Probl., ETS, 1950, 63-67.—Test publishers 
should indicate the purpose of the test, the nature of 
the criteria employed in validating the test, how 
much of the score is chance, data on internal con- 
sistency, relative influence of speed and power, the 
relation to other tests, the extent to which perform- 
ance is affected by external factors, the contribution 
of the test over and beyond what is available from 
other sources, and effect of the test on the person 
who takes it.—G. S. Speer. 

4976. Dérken, Herbert, Jr. (Verdun Protestant 
Hosp., Montreal, Can.) The ink blot test as a brief 
projective technique: a preliminary report. Amer. 
J. Orthopsychiat., 1950, 20, 828-833.—A projective 
technique is described based on ink blots produced 
by the patient. Though not intended to replace the 
Rorschach, this technique has a role in brief testing, 
in repeated retesting, and in bringing out a consider- 
able amount of dynamic form perception.—R. E. 
Perl. 

4977. Dressel, Paul L. (Michigan State Coll., E. 
Lansing.) Information which should be provided 
by test publishers and testing agencies on the validity 
and use of their tests. Achievement tests. In Proc. 
1949 Invitational Conf. Test. Probl., ETS, 1950, 69- 
74.—Test authors or publishers should state the 
specific objectives covered by a test, and indicate 
relations of these. They should de-emphasize status 
norms and place emphasis on growth.—G. S. Speer. 
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4978. Freed, Herbert, & Pastor, Joyce T. Psy- 
chodiagnostic drawing test. A. M.A. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., Chicago, 1951, 65, 125-126.—Abstract and 
discussion. 

4979. Guilford, J. P., Shneidman, E., & Zimmer- 
man, W. S. The Guilford-Shneidman-Zimmerman 
Interest Survey. High school-college-adult. 1 form. 
(45) min. Test Booklet (20¢ ea., $13.50 per 100); 
answer sheet (2¢); profile sheet, boys-men or girls- 
women (2¢); manual, pp. 6 (25¢). Beverly Hills, 
Calif.: Sheridan Supply Co., 1949.—(See J. consult. 
Psychol., 1950, 14, 162.) 

4980. Guilford, J. P., & Zimmerman, W.S. The 
Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey. High 
school-college-adult. 1form. (45) min. Test Book- 
let 15¢, $10. per 100); answer sheet, IBM or hand 
scoring (3¢); profile chart, men or women (2¢); keys 
($2.); manual, pp. 12 (25¢). Beverly Hills, Calif.: 
Sheridan Supply Co., 1949.—(See J. consult. Psychol., 
1950, 14, 162.) 

4981. Haggard, Ernest A. (U. Chicago, Iii.) 
Influence of culture background on test performance. 
In Proc. 1949 Invitational Conf. Test. Probl., ETS, 
1950, 18-22.—It is felt that differences in test scores 
found between children of different socio-economic 
groups are not due to innate differences in ability, 
but to cultural differences. Test items common to 
different socio-economic groups do not show these 
differences in scores.—G. S. Speer. 

4982. International Psychological Service Center. 
The FR-CR Test. Adult. 1 form. (5) min. Re- 
cord Sheet ($3. per 100), with manual. Washington: 
Psychological Service Center Press, 1949.—(See J. 
consult. Psychol., 1950, 14, 163.) 

4983. Kirk, Barbara A. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
Test distributors and our needs. Occupations, 1951, 
29, 257-259.—Purchasers of tests should expect the 
distributor to furnish accurate and complete in- 
formation about the tests, and to be able to evaluate 
the test in terms of its local situation.—G. S. Speer. 


4984. Koch, Karl. Der Baum-Test. (The tree- 
test). Bern: Hans Huber, 1949. 88 p. Fr. 8.— 
The Baum-Test (drawing of a tree) is meant as a 
psychodiagnostic tool to test intelligence and per- 
sonality. It is used in child guidance and vocational 
guidance in Switzerland. From the 10th year on, the 
author states, certain disturbances of intellectual 
development as well as personality problems could 
be detected through the device. The author supple- 
ments his findings by graphological studies based on 
the graphology of Max Pulver. Instruction for ad- 
ministration and a variety of interpretaticnal ex- 
amples are added.—E. Barschak. 

4985. Langmuir, Charles R. Oral Directions 
Test. Revised manual, pp. 8. New York: Psycho- 
logical Corp., 1950.—(See J. consult. Psychol., 1950, 
14, 237.) 

4986. Leiter, Russell G. Leiter Adaptation of 
Arthur’s Stencil Design Test. Adult. 1 form. 
(30) min. 10 designs and 19 stenciles ($3); record 
card ($3. per 100); qualitative check list for clinical 
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use ($3. per 100). Washington: Psychological 
Service Center Press, 1949.—(See J. consult. Psychol,. 
1950, 14, 162.) 

4987. Leiter, Russell G. Leiter Adaptation of 
the Painted Cube Test. Adult. 1 form. (15) min. 
24 painted cubes ($6); 3 printed card models ($3.); 
record card ($3. per 100). Washington: Psycho- 
logical Service Center Press, 1949.—(See J. consult. 
Psychol., 1950, 14, 162.) 

4988. Manson, Morse P. The Alcadd Test. 
Adult. 1 form. (15) min. Test booklet ($2.50 per 
25), with manual, pp. 2; specimen set (25¢). Re- 
stricted distribution. Beverly Hills, Calif.: Western 


Psychological Services, 1949.—(See J. consult. 
Psychol., 1950, 14, 162.) 

4989. Shaffer, Laurance F. (Teachers Coll., 
Columbia U., New York.) Information which should 


be provided by test publishers and testing agencies 
on the validity and use of their tests. Personality 
tests. In Proc. 1949 Invitational Conf. Test. Probdl., 
ETS, 1950, 75-78.—As such, a personality test can 
hardly be validated, but the use of the test for a 
particular purpose, and with a specified group of 
examinees, can be. The user needs to know the 
degree of confidence with which he can apply the 
test to practical human needs.—G. S. Speer. 


4990. Stephenson, William. (U. Chicago, IIl.) 
Influence of cultural background on test perform- 
ance. In Proc. 1949 Invitational Conf. Test. Probl., 
ETS, 1950, 23-28.—It is concluded that cultural 
background is neutral, or can be randomized, with 
respect to such psychological preoccupations as 
noesis and libido. As society determines what abili- 
ties will be valued, it can be also demonstrated that 
personality types are probably fashioned in terms of 
the culture in which man lives.—G. S. Speer. 


4991. Swanson, G. E. (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) 
The development of an instrument for rating child- 
ent relationships. Soc. Forces, 1950, 29, 84—90.— 
etailed report of method of developing the Child- 
Parent Relationship Scale (CPRS), including data 
for estimating reliability and validity.—B. R. Fisher. 


4992. Turnbull, William W. (Educational Test- 
ing Service, Princeton, N. J.) Influence of cultural 
background on predictive test scores. In Proc. 1949 
Invitational Conf. Test. Probl., ETS, 1950, 29-34.— 
The administration of a scholastic aptitude test to 
groups of high school graduates in various geographi- 
cal regions and from communities of different sizes, 
reveals differences in scores obtained. The influence 
of cultural factors in producing these differences is 
indicated. These differences have predictive value 
in the performance of various subgroups.—G. S. 
Speer. 

4993. Whistler, We S., & Thorpe, Louis P. 
Musical Aptitude Test. Gr4-10. iform. Manual, 
pp. 23 ($3.), with scoring stencils; answer sheet, IBM 
or hand scoring (4¢). Los Angeles, Calif.: California 
Test Bureau, 1950.—(See J. consult. Psychol., 1950, 


14, 163.) 
(See also abstract 5349) 
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STATISTICS 


4994. duMas, F. M. (U. Texas, Austin.) A 
table and an ABAC for t the cance of rho. 
Educ. Psychol. Measmt, 1950, 10, 433-436.—Criti- 
cisms of the older method of testing the significance 
of rho are cited and a newer method suggested. An 
ABAC and a table for testing the significance of rho 
are included.—J. E. Horrocks. 


4995. Ehrenberg, A. S.C. (U. Cambridge, Eng.) 
Estimation of heterogeneous error variances. Na- 
ture, Lond., 1950, 166, 608.—Formulas are given for 
estimating the residual error variance in a set of pq 
observations in a two-way classification (as, e.g., in 
investigating the accuracy of the judges in a food- 
tasting panel).—A. C. Hoffman. 


4996. Eysenck, H. J. (U. London, Eng.) Uses 
and limitations of factor analysis in psychological re- 
search. In Proc. 1949 Invitational Conf. Test. Probl., 
ETS, 1950, 45-49.—The usefulness of factorial 
analysis is not universal; like any other scientific 
method it is appropriate to certain situations, and 
not to others. The usefulness depends upon the 
maturity and judgment of the investigator in apply- 
ing the technique to the proper problem, and in 
interpreting the results.—G. S. Speer. 


4997. Gage, N. L., & Damrin, Dora E. (U. 
Illinois, Urbana.) Reliability, homogeneity and 
number of choices. J. educ. Psychol., 1950, 41, 385- 
404.—The authors compare the concepts of reliabil- 
ity represented by the Spearman-Brown corrected 
split-half coefficient, Guttman’s L and the Kuder- 
Richardson Cases III and IV. These formulas, to- 
gether with Loevinger’s Homogeniety index were 
computed for data on 917 answer sheets of modified 
forms of the Ohio State University Psychological 
Test. The differences between these obtained single- 
trial estimates of reliability were in the directions to 
be expected from analyses of the formulas, but these 
differences were too small to be of practical signifi- 
cance. When the number of answer-choices per item 
was varied, reliability increased with the number of 
choices offered. A comparison of the results of com- 
puting the Lord and Spearman-Brown formulas for 
predicting this change showed both formulas to be 
about equally effective. 21 references—EZ. B. 
Mallory. 


4998. Gulliksen, Harold. (Z£. T. S., Princeton, N. 
J.) Theory of mental tests. New York: Wiley, 
1950. xix,486p. $6.00.—A discussion and explana- 
tion in textbook form of the theoretical bases of test 
construction, representing a synthesis of the litera- 
ture in test construction and development for the 
past 50 years. The discussion is mathematical in 
nature, stressing as it does reasoning underlying 
basic formulas of test theory, and requires some 
sophistication on the part of the reader in basic 
statistics and mathematics. The discussion is, how- 
ever, practically oriented, and offers specific methods 
and techniques for those interested in working in the 
fields of test construction, attitude and personality 
measurement, and clinical diagnosis. Illustrative 
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computing diagrams are given for those formulas 
simple enough to be changed into a linear form. 
Extensive bibliography.—J/. E. Horrocks. 


4999. Hamilton, Max. (U. Coll. Hosp., London, 
Eng.) Nomogram for the Rees-Eysenck body index. 
J. ment. Sct., 1950, 96, 540. 


5000. Horst, Paul. (Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, N. J.) Uses and limitations of factor 
analysis in psychological research. In Proc. 1949 
Invitational Conf. Test. Probl., ETS, 1950, 50-55.— 
The greatest promise of factor analysis to psycho- 
logical research is the simple structure concept, or 
something equivalent to it. There is a pressing need 
for research in more adequate methods for the trans- 
formation of arbitrary factor matrices.—G. S. Speer. 


5001. Iyer, P. V. Krishna. A non-parametric 
method of testing k samples. Nature, Lond., 1951, 
167, 33.—‘‘The object of the present communication 
is to show that S of Kendall’s r for rank correlation 
can be used in testing the null-hypothesis for k 
samples from univariate populations.” —A. C. Hoff- 
man. 


REFERENCE WorKS 


5002. Aiken, Gayle, Jr., & Aiken, Charlotte. 
(Eds.) (5320 Danneel St., New Orleans, La.) 
Child-family digest; child, parent and family rela- 
tionships. New Orleans, La.: Lt. Gayle Aiken III 
Memorial Foundation. Vol. 1, No. 1, June 1949. 
Monthly. $4.00 per year.—Monthly publication 
which reprints articles on children from conception 
through adolescence and on family relationships 
which foster the development of emotionally mature, 
stable, wholesome adults. Index of contents pub- 
lished every six months.. 


5003. Havin, Henry. Psykologisk ordbok. (Psy- 
chological dictionary.) Oslo, Norway: Johan Grundt 
Tanum, 1950. 153 p.—Approximately 4000 psy- 
chological terms and technical expressions with ex- 
planations. Small groups of English, Swedish, and 
German terms are included on pages 149-153. 


5004. Wheeler, Raymond H. (Ed.) (Babson 
Institute, Babson Park 57, Mass.), & Thompson, 
Sidney D. (Managing Ed.) Journal of human 
ecology. Crystal Lake, Ill.: Weather Science 
Foundation. Vol. 1, No. 1, January 1951. Irregular. 
Looseleaf. $25.00 per year; $15.00 per year to 
university faculties and libraries—A new journal 
devoted to original research and reviews in connec- 
tion with the effect of environment on human beings 
including the effect of environment on human struc- 
ture, physiological processes, health, behavior, per- 
sonality, intelligence and mental reactions, as well 
as the relationship of environmental factors—geo- 
graphical, meteorological, and climatic—to business 
trends and price moves. Any study of cyclic be- 
havior pertaining directly or indirectly to human 
welfare, or studies of the effect of artificial climates 
on man and animals as well as studies relating his- 
torical events to climatic changes falls within the 
scope of the journal. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


5005. Josiah Macy, Jr. Foundation. Twentieth 
anniversary review. New York: The Foundation, 
1950. 110 p.—Work of the foundation since its 
establishment in 1930 is reviewed. There are chap- 
ters on its participation in areas of growth and -de- 
velopment, aging, psychosomatic medicine, and 
human relations.—C. M. Lowuttit. 


History & BIOGRAPHY 





5006. — Nolan D. C. Lewis, M. D. 
Dig. Neurol. Psychiat., 1951, 19, 57.—Portrait. 

5007. —---——. Jules H. Masserman, M.D. 
Dig. Neurol. Psychiat., 1951, 19, 63.—Portrait. 

5008. —--——. J. L. Moreno. Group Psycho- 
ther., 1950, 3(2 3). —Portrait, frontispiece. 


5009. [Anon.] K 70-letiii so dnia rozhdeniia 
Prof. V. P. Protopopova. (On the 70th birthday of 


Prof. V. P. Protopopov.) Nevropatal. i Pstkhiatr., 
1950, 19(6), 8-10.—A biography of the Soviet pey- 
chiatrist, V. P. Protopopov, on the occasion of his 


70th birthday.—J. D. London. 


5010. [Anon.] Vasilii Alekseevich Giliarovskii. 
Nevropatal. i Pstkhiatr., 1950, 19(6), 3-6.—A biog- 
raphy of the Soviet psychiatrist, V. A. Giliarovskil, 
on the occasion of his 75th birthday. 


5011. Baley, Stefan. (U. Warsaw, Poland.) 
Trzy ofiary wojny wsrod pschologéw pracujacych na 
terenie wychowawczym. (Three war victims among 
educational psychologists.) Psychol. Wychow., 1946, 
12, 15-26.—Brief biographies of Joana Kunicka, 
Ewa Rybicka, and Ludwik Goryfiski who were 
victims of Nazi terror in 1943 are presented. Kun- 
icka died at the Oswiecim concentration camp; the 
other two were executed publicly in Warsaw after 
successive arrests. All three were productive and 
promising applied and educational psychologists. 
Their bibliographies are listed. These three are 
representative of the large numbers who were lost 
during the recent war with the consequent appalling 
set-back to the development of psychology in Poland. 
—B. R. Bugelski. 


5012. Bulygin, I. A., & Rogov, A. V. Ob izvrash- 
chenii roli I. P. Pavlova v razvitii russkoi fiziologii 
i meditsiny. (On the distortion of the role of I. P. 
Pavlov in the development of Russian physiology 
and medicine.) Nevropatal. i Psikhiatr., 1950, 19(6), 
56-59.—I. K. Ziuzin is criticized for claiming that 
Bekhterev, and not Pavlov, was the “contemporary 
founder of the theory of the connection of the cere- 
bral cortex with the internal organs.’’—J. D. London. 


5013. Cossa, Paul. Babinski, précurseur des 
méthodes de choc électrique. (Babinski, precursor 
of electric shock methods.) Ann. méd. psychol., 
Paris, 1950, 108, 325-330.—A report written by 
Babinski, preserved by Dr. Auguste Tournay, not 
included in the volume, “Oeuvre scientifique’ which 
was published in 1934, is here reproduced and com- 
mented on by the present author. The report itself 
bears the title, ‘“Guérison d'un cas de mélancolie a la 
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suite d'un accés provoqué de vertige voltaique,”’ and 
describes how with electricity Babinski cured a case 
of repeated attacks of melancholy. Itis thought that 
this note entitles Babinski to be called forerunner of 
methods of electro-shock.— F. C. Sumner. 

5014. Farau, Alfred. Alfred Adler zum 80. 
Geburtstage. (For the 80th birthday of Alfred 
Adler.) Int. Z. Indiv.-Psychol., 1950, 19; 49-55.— 
To commemorate Alfred Adler’s 80th birthday, his 
psychology is briefly outlined, its penetration into 
other schools of psychology is indicated, and a note 
on his life is appended. English and French sum- 
maries.—C. T. Bever. 

5015. Frolov, IU. L. Velikii fiziolog I. P. Pavlov. 
(The great physiologist, I. P. Pavlov.) Moscow: 
Detgiz, 1950. 80 p. 1 rub.—A didactic account of 
the life and work of Pavlov is presented for readers 
at the secondary school level.—J. D. London. 

5016. Nagler, S. August Aichhorn. /Higena 
ruhanit, 1950-51, 7, 162—165.—On occasion of pub- 
lishing the Hebrew version of Verwahrloste Jugend 
an obituary and appreciation of Aichhorn’s personal- 
ity are given, and his attitudes towards psychoanalysis 
and towards the neglect of youth are presented.— 
H. Ormian. 

5017. Nardi, N. Edward Thorndike: the man 
and his teachings. Hahinukh, 1948-49, 22, 257- 
271.—Fundamental trends in the psychology of 
learning are summarized in this paper devoted to the 
memory of Edward L. Thorndike. Its contents are: 
Thorndike and the connectionism; the physiological 
basis; the reaction; laws of learning; adult learning; 
transfer of learning. 16-item bibliography and 
portrait.—H. Ormian. 

5018. Queen, Stuart A. In memoriam: Edwin 
Hardin Sutherland, 1883-1950. Amer. J. Sociol., 
1951, 56, 359.—Obituary. 


5019. Rostock, John. A psychiatric centenary 
(1848 to 1948). Med. J. Aust., 1949, 1, 763-768.— 
The history of psychiatry in Australia is traced for 
the period 1848 to 1948.— F. C. Sumner. 


5020. Sand, René. (U. Brussels, Belgium.) 
L’histoire des sciences de "homme. (History of the 
sciences of man.) Arch. belg. Méd. soc., Hyg., Méd. 
Travail Méd. lég., 1950 8, 308-331; 377-400; 461- 
480.—An historical sketch is given of each of the 
following sciences having to do with man: statistics, 
demography, medico-social demography, anthro- 
pometry, medico-social anthropometry, biotypology, 
psychology, social psychology, psychosomatic medi- 
cine, descriptive sociology, genetics and eugenics, 
politics of population, politics of the family, pedag- 
ogy, criminology, penology.— F. C. Sumner. 

5021. Szemifiska, Alina. Prof. Edouard Clapa- 
réde. Psychol. Wychow., 1946, 12, 4-14.—The 
author, a student of Claparéde, provides a short but 
detailed biography of the great psychologist, biolo- 
gist, and teacher, who died in 1940. Claparéde is 


presented as a self-critical scientist who was inti- 
mately involved and interested in the political and 
practical life problems of his time. 
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intelligence and conscience is briefly analyzed.— 
B. R. Bugelski. 

5022. Urmeneta, Fermin de. (Inst. “San José de 
Calasanz”’ de Pedagogta, Barcelona, Spain.) 
doctrina psicolégica y Pore de Luis Vives. 
(The psychological and pedagogical doctrines of 
Luis Vives.) Barcelona: Instituto San José de 
Calasanz, 1949. 636 p.—Divided into 2 major parts 
this work analyses 12 minor works of Vives in addi- 
tion to his De anima et vita and De tradendis disci- 
plinis, with particular emphasis upon his psycho- 
logical and pedagogical ideas. The second part 
points out the importance of psychology as basic to 
education which Vives was the first philosopher to 
hold. In this ‘Synthetic Part’’ also the author traces 
the influences on Vives’ thinking, and his influence on 
others. Two introductory chapters are devoted to a 
biography of Vives and a discussion of his general 
philosophy. 394-item bibliography.—C. M. Louttit. 

5023. Zebrowska, Maria. (U. Warsaw, Poland.) 
Wladistaw Witwicki. Psychol. Wychow., 1949, 14, 
1-3.—A brief biography of the Polish psychologist, 
classicist, and authority on the plastic arts who died 
in 1948. It is stated that his translations from the 
Greek philosophers were among the world’s finest. 
His principal psychological works antedated Alfred 
Adler’s views on individual psychology and the role 
of ambition and the will to power.—B. R. Bugelski. 


(See also abstract 5233) 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF PsYCHOLOGY 


5024. Albee, George W. (U. Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
A course in human relations. J. higher Educ., 1951, 
22, 43-45; 58.—This course was offered by the Dept. 
of Psychology on the ground of the great contem- 
porary interest in the topic, and in the belief that 
academic psychology ought to explore the possibility 
of such a course in a university setting. Informal 
evaluation at the conclusion of the course indicated 
that the method was worth continuing, and more 
formal evaluation is planned in the future.—WM. 
Murphy. 

5025. Levy, J. L’horaat psikhologia b’seminar 
’morim. (Teaching of psychology in teachers’ 
colleges.) Urim, 1949-50, 7, 227—231.—Criticisms 
of the usual acknowledged ways to teach psychology. 
The prospective teacher is not prepared to study his 
future pupils, after learning academic psychology, 
both general and developmental. Many branches of 
psychology given in teacher training colleges, as 
child’s learning, psychology of school-subjects, 
testology especially achievement tests, problem 
solving, adjustment, mental hygiene, teacher’s psy- 
chology—will be helpful to the teacher in his pedagog- 
ical work.—H. Ormian. 

5026. McBee, Marian. (Chm.) Symposium, 
1950. Training in the field of orthopsychiatry: 
findings of the membership study in relation to 

and membership. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1950, 20, 667-693.—This symposium considered 
qualifications of psychologist, psychiatrists and social 
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workers for eligibility as members in the American 
Orthopsychiatric Association and discussed what 
types of clinics had coordinated services that gave 
suitable training.—R. E. Perl. 

5027. Menninger, Karl. (Menninger Foundation, 
Topeka, Kan.) A psychiatric fable. Bull. Menn- 
inger Clin., 1950, 14, 129-130.—The importance of 
devotion to duty and of a real interest in people is 
stressed in this fable of a Cinderella among psychi- 
atric residents—W. A. Varvel. 

5028. Plaut, Alfred. (Winter V. A. Hosp., Topeka, 
Kan.) Some psychological undercurrents of sci- 
entific and medical writing. Sci. Mon., N. Y., 1950, 
71, 294-297.—The roots of “gobble-dygook’”’ in 
scientific writing are related to psychological needs of 
scientists; e.g., ‘‘the unconscious wish to be different 
from the crowd, to be something better,”’ insecurity 
(which leads to hedging and _ circumlocution). 
These needs arise because ‘‘in autistic preoccupation 
with ourselves, we do not see the objects we are 
studying, as such—instead we see them a priori 
combined with our ideas about the objects. This is 
shown in our choice of words and phrases.’’"—B. R. 
Fisher. 

5029. Vernon, P. E. (U. London, Eng.) Post- 
graduate training of teachers in psychology. Brit. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1950, 20, 149-152.—More than 
half of the professional psychologists in Great Britain 
are former teachers or others with degrees in educa- 
tion supplemented by limited, part-time psychologi- 
cal training. Three main reasons serve to explain 
their professional success: (1) the careful selection 
of students with honors degrees who are strongly 
motivated to work in psychology; (2) the degree of 
maturity of the students, including substantial 
experience with handling people; (3) the strongly 
applied bias in the courses of study, with valuable 
training provided by the thesis investigation. 
Among proposals for raising the standards of training 
are more stringent selection by qualifying examina- 
tion, the introduction of required reading in courses 
and the development of field work and laboratory 
programs closely related to professional psychology. 
—R. C. Strassburger. 

5030. Zebrowska, Maria. (U. Warsaw, Poland.) 
Zadania psycholog6w-praktykow a ich przygotowainie 
do pracy. (The problems of sogtied, psychologists 
and their preparation for work.) Psychol. Wychow., 
1946, 12, 38-43.—The results of the war created 
psychological problems in the care and restitution of 
personality of thousands of child victims of the Nazi 
terror. The care, guidance, and education of or- 
phans on a hitherto unimagined scale require the best 
efforts of soundly trained psychologists. The pro- 
grams of training at Polish institutes of psychology 
must be expanded to include besides the practical 
arts a thorough grounding in academic psychology 
(social, animal, statistics) and psychopathology, 
industrial psychology, and biology. A master’s and 
doctor’s degree should be granted in the field of 
psychology.—B. R. Bugelski. 

(See also abstracts 5047, 5192, 5613, 5693, 5698) 
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FiLMs 


5031. Act your age (emotional maturity). 16 mm. 
motion picture film, black and white, sound, 389 ft., 
13 min., 1949. Available through Coronet Films, 
Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1, IIl., and other distributors, 
$45.00.—Through various scenes showing the be- 
havior of a high school boy, different aspects of emo- 
tional immaturity are demonstrated. Acting your 
age is presented as a motivational factor for under- 
standing and correcting immature responses. As a 
means of controlling emotional growth the film pre- 
sents a “‘How old am |?” rating chart. The film is 
supplemented by a Teacher's Guide to class prepara- 
tion containing also a suggested reading list. Edu- 
cational collab: Wendel W. Wright, Indiana U.— 
A. Manoil. 

5032. Action and reaction. (Kieran, John.) 16 
mm. motion picture film, black and white, sound, 
approx. 400 ft., 11 min., 1950, Available through 
Almanac Films, Inc., 516 Fifth Ave., New York 18, 
N. Y., and other distributors, $45.00.—The film 
presents very clearly various types of behavior: 
water fleas moving toward light, the scratching reflex 
of a dog on a hard surface, rotation of a frog in 
response to a rotating drum with black and white 
stripes, the response of chickens to anything resembl- 
ing a hawk, and finally the behavior of ants building 
a “‘bridge”’ in order to rescue ant larvae. Learning is 
demonstrated in a worm in a Y-shaped glass tube 
with use of an electric shock. The film ends with the 
presentation of plant sensitivity supplemented by 
time-lapse photography as to plant behavior.— 
A. Manoil. 

5033. Attitudes and health, 16 mm. motion 
picture film, black and white, sound, 374 ft., 10 min., 
1949. Available through Coronet Films, Coronet 
Bidg., Chicago 1, Ill, and other distributors, 
$45.00.—Basic principles of mental hygiene with 
reference to failure, worries, and anxiety are shown 
through an analysis of behavior patterns of two 
normal subjects in common situations. Marv didn’t 
make the basketball team, is unhappy and against 
the world; Alice is worried about her promotion, and 
becomes sick. The solution is to be found in an ac- 
curate knowledge of the facts, a better perspective, 
and positive effort. A Teacher’s Guide with sug- 
gested readings supplements the film. Educational 
collaborators: Dean F. Smiley and Fred V. Hein, 
Bureau of Health Educ., American Med. Assoc.— 
A. Manoil. 

5034. Baby meets his parents. (Frank, Lawrence 
K.) 16 mm. motion picture film, black and white, 
sound, 386 ft., 11 min., 1948. Available through 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., Wilmette, 
Ill., and other distributors, $50.00.—The film starts 
by stating and exemplifying the principle of indi- 
vidual differences. Personality develops as a func- 
tion of heredity and environment. Various scenes 
show the possible influence on the infant of the way 
in which his basic needs (food, elimination, affection) 
are satisfied. Close-ups of infant behavior and char- 
acteristic responses in connection with his basic needs 
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show the beginnings of human personality, as de- 
pending on individual characteristics and environ- 
mental conditions. The film is supplemented by a 
Teacher’s and Discussion Leader’s Guide.—A. 
Manoil. 

5035. Can animals think. (Kieran, John.) 16 
mm. motion picture film, black and white, sound, 
approx. 400 ft., 11 min., 1950. Available through 
Almanac Films, Inc., 516 Fifth Ave., New York 18, 
N. Y., and other distributors, $45.00.—Complex 
animal behavior with reference to learning, equilib- 
rium, discrimination of forms, and detour are clearly 
presented. Various scenes show a white rat learning 
a maze, a crayfish turning upside down through 
magnetic attraction of iron filings replacing the 
otocysts, a guinea pig learning to discriminate be- 
tween an M and an QO, the inability of a chicken to 
learn a detour as compared with a dog and a monkey. 
The film ends by showing the expression of surprise 
or astonishment in a chimpanzee who is deceived 
as to his food expectation.—A. Manoil. 

5036. Conditioned reflexes. 16 mm. motion 
picture film, black and white, sound, 800 ft., 20 min. 
Available through Brondon Films, Inc., 1700 Broad- 
way, New York 19, N. Y., and other distributors.— 
This film represents an introduction to the work of 
Pavlov on the conditioned reflex. Illustrations of 
instinctive behavior are used to emphasize the need 
for scientific investigation. Laboratory experiments 
on the salivary response in the dog are presented. 
Conditioned and unconditioned stimuli, conditioned 
salivary response, extinction of response, drowsiness 
and sleep as a result of presentation of conditioned 
stimulus without reward, are demonstrated; also 
conditioning of food in an organism. A few close-ups 
of Pavlov, a hint as to the usefulness of continuous 
narcosis in neurotic patients, and enough of animal 
behavior in their natural habitat are given. Pavlov’s 
theory of conditioned reflex as to its neurological 
basis is presented through an animated diagram. 
The film is produced by Moscow film studios of 
popular science, and is spoken in English.—A. 


Manoil. 

5037. Counseling: its tools and _ techniques. 
(Erickson, C. E., Hatch, Raymond N., Horn, Carl, 
& Harden, EdgarL. (Michigan State Coll.)) 16mm. 
motion picture film, black and white, sound, 800 ft., 
22 min., 1948. Available through Carl F. Mahnke 
Productions, 215 E. 3rd St., Des Moines, Iowa, 
$110.00.—Counseling and its function in vocational 
guidance are presented through various scenes con- 
cerning a junior student. The work of the counselor 
is shown in detail through the 4 stages of the inter- 
view and conference with the subject: preparing for 
interview, establishing rapport, identifying and 
analysing the problem, and planning a course of 
action. The film emphasizes the importance of 
letting the subject participate actively in the solu- 
tion of his problem. The film is supplemented with a 
special analysis pamphlet.—A. Manoil. 


5038. The ears and hearing. 16 mm. motion 
picture film, black and white, sound, 368 ft., 11 min.., 
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1949. Available through Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc., Wilmette, Ill., and other distributors, 
$50.00.—Various parts of the human ear and their 
relationship to the transmission of sound and its 
transformation into nerve impulses are shown 
through photographs, animated diagrams, and sound 
effects. The movements of the eardrum, ossicles, 
and transmission of sound vibrations through the 
cochlea are clearly presented. The film concludes 
with some aspects of the pathology of the ear and 
their explanation; demonstration of the use of a 
hearing aid is also given. A special ‘“Teacher’s and 
Discussion Leader’s Guide’’ supplements the film. 
—A. Manoil. 

5039. The feeling of hostility. 16 mm. motion 
picture, black and white, sound, 1113 ft., 31 min., 
1948. Available through National Film Board of 
Canada, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill., and 
other distributors, $95.00—The case history of 
Clare, apparently successful in her professional 
activity, is analyzed in detail from early childhood 
to the beginning of maturity. The influence of her 
home life, the effects of her mother’s remarriage and 
frustration, her school and college life, her need for 
success as a compensation for her resentment and 
lack of personal relationships are demonstrated. 
Her success is a positive adjustment but her per- 
sonality is “incomplete.’’ The film concludes by 
reanalyzing various characteristic scenes of her life, 
and emphasizing the need for expert guidance on 
personality problems.—A. Manoil. 


5040. Know your baby. 16 mm. motion picture 
film, color, sound, 394 ft., 11 min., 1947. Available 
through National Film Board of Canada, 400 W. 
Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill., $75.00.—The film 
shows in detail various needs of the infant. Baby 
care, from clothing to feeding, as well as its responses 
to home environmental conditions are clearly shown. 
The importance of adjustment to the new baby of 
brothers and sisters so as to avoid feelings of jeal- 
ousy or neglect are also shown.—A. Manoil. 


5041. Labor and childbirth. (Hatfield, Donald 
M.) 16mm. motion picture film, black and white, 
sound, 600 feet, 20 minutes, 1950. Distributed by 
Medical Films, Inc., 116 Natoma St., San Francisco 
5, Calif. $110.00. Rental, $12.50.—Designed as an 
aid to the prospective mother in adjusting to the 
experience of delivery, the film is primarily edu- 
cational. It is intended to dispel some of the ignor- 
ance which often surrounds the hospital experience, 
thus eliminating some of the fear of that experience. 
A mother is shown on her way to the hospital, in the 
labor and delivery rooms, and back in her hospital 
room with the baby. Details in each step are shown 
including the tying of thecord. The film is for college 
classes, physicians’ prenatal classes and senior high 
school family life education —-W. M. Mitchell. 

5042. Marriage today. (Bowman, Henry. (Ste- 
bhens Coll., Columbia, Mo.)) 16mm. motion picture 
film, black and white, sound, 800 ft., 22 min., 1950. 
Available through McGraw-Hill Book Co., and other 
distributors, $110.00.—Various aspects of mature 
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marriage relationships are presented. The value of 
cooperation, mutual understanding, affection, and 
maturity are emphasized as bases for successful 
marriage. The film presents these conditions of 
successful married life through scenes concerning two 
couples that demonstrate that individual differences, 
work exigencies, home and social life should be 
integrated in terms of a cooperative undertaking. 
This film provides answers to various problems as 
raised in ‘“This Charming Couple” (see 24: 5201). 
Supplemented with a film strip to be used as a basis 
for discussion.—A. Manoil. 


5043. Personality development I: Helping the 
child to face the don’t’s. (Frank, Lawrence K.) 
16 mm. motion picture film, black and white, sound, 
376 ft., 11 min., 1948. Available through Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc., Wilmette, Ili., $50.00. 
—The little child has to make an adjustment to 
various don’t’s with which he is confronted. The 
film through actual everyday life scenes presents 
clearly the problem of positive adjustment with 
emphasis on four types of don't’s: (1) for child’s 
own protection, (2) for protection of property, (3) 
for respect of others’ rights, and, finally, (4) for 
orderly living. The right approach to the learning 
of these don’t’s should result in proper adjustment 
and integrated personality development. The film 
is supplemented with a Teacher’s and Discussion 
Leader’s Guide.—A. Manoil. 


5044. Personality development II: Helping the 
child to accept the do’s. (Frank, Lawrence K.) 16 
mm. motion picture film, black and white, sound, 
392 ft., 11 min., 1948. Available through Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc., Wilmette, Ill., $50.00. 
—This film presents various problems in connection 
with what the child should do. Such requirements 
as politeness, table manners, and orderly living have 
to be learned from early childhood. This learning 
should proceed in accordance with the level of de- 
velopment of the child and become part of his total 
pattern of responses. The film demonstrates clearly 
the need for positive adjustment to various condi- 
tions of the environment. Accepting the do’s the 
child learns to cooperate, to respect others, and to 
conform adequately to various cultural and social 
conditions of life. The film is supplemented with a 
Teacher’s and Discussion Leader’s Guide.—A. 
Manoil. 


5045. Testing intelligence with the Stanford- 
Binet. ((Verplank, W.S.) (Jndiana U., Blooming- 
ton.)) 16 mm. motion picture, black and white, 
sound, approx. 680 ft., 18 min., 1950. Available 
through Educational Film Association, Inc., 1600 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y., and Audio-Visual 
Center, Indiana U., Bloomington, Indiana, $75.00. 
—The administration and calculation of IQ with the 
Stanford-Binet is clearly demonstrated. Various 
scenes show the examiner administrating the test to 
four subjects: two 6 year-olds, and two 10 year-olds. 
The film demonstrates the giving of instructions. 
establishing rapport, responses of the subjects, and 
their evaluation. Calculation of 1Q is shown on all 
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4 subjects comparatively; the two 6 year-olds have 
an IQ of 104 and 156, and the two 10 year-olds, 100 
and 80. The film concludes by indicating various 
applications of measuring intelligence.—A. Manoil. 

5046. Training of the young. (Kieran, John.) 
16 mm. motion picture film, black and white, sound, 
approx. 600 ft., 11 min., 1950. Available through 
Almanac Films, Inc., 516 Fifth Ave., New York 18, 
N. Y., and other distributors, $45.00.—Learning and 
characteristic types of behavior in various animals 
are clearly demonstrated. Incubator chicks are 
shown in their behavior as to feeding; the responses 
of a hen to the peeping of a strayed chick are inter- 
estingly demonstrated; mouth breeder fish and their 
reaction to wooden models are clearly shown; the be- 
havior of a hatching goose as to her eggs or wooden 
blocks, as well as learning responses of the goslings 
are shown.—A. Manoil. 

5047. What’s on your mind. (National Film 
Board of Canada.) 16 mm. motion picture film, 
black and white, sound, 400 ft., 11 min., 1947. 
Available through International Film Bureau, 6 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Ill., and other distribu- 
tors, $25.00.—Considering the impact of modern 
conditions of life on individual emotional behavior, 
the film shows the contribution to mental health that 
can be made by psychiatry and clinical psychology 
as opposed to pseudosciences. The film starts with 
the presentation of a case of schizophrenia, and ex- 
emplifies various scientific approaches to the study of 
human abnormal behavior, such as: observation, 
group therapy, psychodrama, insulin and electric 
shock, projective techniques, as well as counseling 
procedures. The film concludes with emphasizing 
the importance of childhood conditions as to personal 
and social adjustment.—A. Manoil. 

5048. Why won’t Tommy eat? 16 mm. motion 
picture film, color, sound, 594 ft., 19 min., 1948. 
Available through National Film Board of Canada, 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, IllL—Through 
scenes showing the eating behavior of Tommy, vari- 
ous problems concerning the formation of eating 
habits are presented. Individual likes and dislikes, 
infant responses to home environmental conditions, 
and the value of affection, understanding and inter- 
est on the part of the mother are emphasized. 
Negativistic behavior toward eating in children is 
shown to be a function of parental attitudes and 
general home atmosphere.—A. Manoil. 
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5049, Bookwalter, Karl W. et al. (Indiana U. 
Bloomington.) Grip strength norms for males. Res. 
Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth, 1950, 21, 249-273.—This 
study analyzed the grip strength of males by age, 
weight class and classification index groupings. 
Based on a sampling representing several scattered 
states, the number of participants in the sample were 
variable for the several parts of the study. But in 
all instances more than 5000 participated. Numer- 
ous normative tables are included among the range 
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of 6 sigma over 100 with scale scores for each age 
supplied.— M. A. Seidenfeld. 

5050. Broek, Josef, & K Ancel. (U. Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis.) Limitations of the “normal” 
body weight as a criterion of normality. Science, 
1950, 112, 788.—“‘Standard”’ tables of height-weight- 
age norms, supposedly indicative of physical or 
nutritional status, are misleading, because the com- 
position of the body differs with age (accumulation 
of fat, probable replacement of “‘active tissues’’ by 
fatty tissue). This is demonstrated by comparing 
groups of older (45-55) and younger (19-25) men, 
each with actuarially ‘“‘normal”’ relative amount of 
body fat. For the same reasons, use of the ‘‘per kg 
of body weight”’ referent for physiological purposes 
may lead to erroneous conclusions.—B. R. Fisher. 

5051. Harris, Philip L., & Kujawski, Wilma. 
(Comp.) Annotated bibliography of vitamin E, 
1940-1950. New York: The National Vitamin 
Foundation, 1950. 184 p. $3.00.—Vitamin E 
(tocopherol) has been termed the “antisterility 
vitamin’’ as in some animal species (rats) its lack 
results in damage to the reproductive system. The 
vitamin E de4ciency causes atrophy of voluntary 
muscles and (in chickens) impairs the nervous system 
through damage of the blood vessels in the brain. 
Man's need for the vitamin is uncertain. The bibli- 
ography has several sections of interest to the psy- 
chologist, mostly as background material. Quanti- 
tative studies on vitamin E and behavior are almost 
completely lacking.—J/. Brogek. 

5052. Henderson, J. B., & Brunquist, E. H. (U. 
Colorado Med. Sch., Denver.) Threshold excitability 
of long-surviving skeletal muscle: tolerance to 
drastic alteration of ionic concentration. J. Colo.- 
Wyo. Acad. Sci., 1950, 4(2), 84.—Abstract. 

5053. Hill, A. V. (U. Coll., London, Eng.) Is 
muscular relaxation an active process? Nature, 
Lond., 1950, 166, 646.—Further experiments (with 
frog sartorius muscle) are reviewed in support of the 
conclusion that muscular relaxation is an inactive 
process.—A. C. Hoffman. 

5054. Macht, David L., & Hoffmaster, Thomas. 
(Sinai Hosp., Baltimore, Md.) Physiological and 
biochemical studies on blood of animals in rage. 
Fed. Proc., 1949, 8,(1), 102.—Six different experi- 
mental studies were made on the blood of rabbits and 
cats before and after enraging them. The results 
indicate that the blood changes in rage cannot be 
attributed entirely to adrenal effects, but involve 
other metabolic or endocrine disturbances.—D. I. 
Macht. 

5055. Montoye, Henry J. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
An analysis of breath-holding tests. Res. Quart. 
Amer. Ass. Hith, 1950, 21, 322-330.—22 college 
males were subjected to a battery of 4 breath-holding 
tests repeated 3 times. It was found that improve- 
ment in breath-holding of approximately 50% oc- 
curred with a moderate amount of practice. These 
4 tests do not measure precisely the same qualities. 
Moderate exercise prior to breath-holding decreases 
time the breath is held but duration of exercise 
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appears not to be related to breath-holding time in a 
simple proportion as was the case in the intensity of 
-exercise. Some individuals can hold their breath 
against a 20 mm. Hg pressure until they become un- 
conscious. In these subjects a point is reached where 
the respiratory center is no longer strongly stimu- 
lated.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

5056. Muller, H. J. (Indiana U., Bloomington.) 
Our load of mutations. Amer. J. hum. Genet., 1950, 
2, 111-176.—Mutations cause much more impair- 
ment to mental, emotional, and physical functions 
than is generally known, and a great majority of 
them have some degree of dominance. Improvement 
in living conditions and in medicine has caused a re- 
laxation in the presence of selection so that the fre- 
quency of pathological genes may be expected to 
increase. Its eventual effects could be ameliorated 
through preventive medicine, highly developed 
knowledge of human genetics, and a rationally di- 
rected guidance of reproduction. 81 references.— 
S. L. Halperin. 

5057. Nastuk, W. L. (Physiological Lab., Cam- 
bridge, Eng.) The electrical activity of single muscle 
fibers. J. cell. comp. physiol., 1950, 35, 39-73.— 
The action potential and resting potential of single 
muscle fibers were measured by means of micro- 
electrodes. ‘‘The difference between the action 
potential and resting potential depended upon the 
concentration of sodium in the external fluid... . 
The reversed potential difference across the active 
membrane was linearly related to the logarithm of 
the sodium concentration in the external fluid. .. . 
These experiments provide further support for the 
view that the action potential is due to a specific 
increase in the permeability to sodium.’’—J. Pollack. 

5058. Pavlov, I. P. Lektsii po fiziologii. (Lectures 
on physiology.) Moscow: USSR acad. Med. Sci., 
1949. 331 p. 26 rub., 60 kop.—Lectures, given in 
1912-1913 at the War-Medical Academy, are re- 
printed. They are on the physiology of (1) diges- 
tion, (2) blood circulation, (3) the central nervous 
system, and (4) the cerebral hemispheres.—/. D. 
London. 

5059. Reeves, Warren E., & Morehouse, Laur- 
ence E. (U. Southern California, Los Angeles.) 
The acute effect of smoking upon the physical per- 
formance of habitual smokers. Res. Quart. Amer. 
Ass. Hith, 1950, 21, 245-248.—Studying the acute 
effect of smoking upon some of the physiological 
components of athletic performance in habitual 
smokers, the investigators used 15 college students 
who were required to inhale 2.7 liters of smoke from 
one cigarette just prior to performing tests of speed, 
strength, power, and endurance. Tests were re- 
peated after refraining from smoking two hours. 
Smoking did not have any influence upon perform- 
ance on any of the tests. If one is an habitual 
smoker, refraining from smoking for a few hours does 
not seem to have any effect on performance.—WM. A. 


Seidenfeld. 
5060. Ri Sarah R. The physio of 


work and play: a textbook in muscular activity. 
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New York: Dryden Press, 1950. xii, 584 p. $4.90. 
—‘Work,” in this undergraduate textbook, refers 
largely to physical exercise. Physiology of motion, 
organic (cardiorespiratory and blood chemical) re- 
sponses to exercise, training, and adaptation to 
special environmental conditions (low and high 
atmospheric pressures, extremes of temperature and 
humidity) are the principal topics. There is a 
chapter on fatigue, on industrial work, and on effects 
of emotions on muscular tension and movements.— 


J. Brotek. 


5061. Singh, Sunita Inderjit. (S. N. Medical 
Coll., Agra, Indian Union.), & Singh, Inderjit. 
Active relaxation of unstriated muscle. Nature, 
Lond., 1950, 166, 647.—‘‘In unstriated muscle, re- 
laxation is active under some conditions and passive 
under others.”"-—A. C. Hoffman. 


5062. Slater-Hammel, Arthur T. (Jndiana U., 
Bloomington.) Bilateral effects of muscle activity. 
Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hith, 1950, 21, 203-209.— 
Using 20 male college students, ten of whom received 
three weeks of exercise in flexion and extension of the 
right arm and ten controls without special exercise, 
the author demonstrated that the experiment group 
showed a significant gain over that of the control 
group, in flexion and extension of the contralateral 
arm. “It is suggested that the exercise of one arm 
produces a positive and significant improvement in 
the muscular performance of the other arm.”— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 


(See also abstracts 4967, 5782) 
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5063. Arieff, Alex J. Threshold studies in elec- 
trical convulsions with use of a square wave stimu- 
lator. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1949, 62, 
680-682.—Abstract & discussion. 


5064. Ashby, W. Ross, & Bassett, M. (Burden 
Neurol. Inst., Bristol, Eng.) The effect of prefrontal 
leucotomy on the psychogalvanic response. J. ment. 
Sci., 1950, 96, 458-469.—21 lobotomized patients 
were compared with 21 non-operated psychotics, on 
four tests of reaction. Patients who were operated 
showed individual peculiarities in change of re- 
sponsiveness. It is concluded that the suggestion 
that prefrontal lobotomy diminishes emotional drive 
is unsupported. 20 references.—W. L. Wilkins. 


5065. Bullock, T. H., & Turner, R.S. (U. Calif., 
Los Angeles.) Events associated with conduction 
failure in nerve fibers. J. cell. comp. Physiol., 1950, 
36, 59-81.—‘‘Impulses in single fibers have been 
followed by multi-channel recording with special 
attention to the region on each side of a potential 
block. . . . One-way block, as described by other 
workers in polarized nerve was confirmed in single 
fibers. Conditions under which it can occur are ex- 
tended to unpolarized, fatiguing fiber. . . . The 
critical locus is shown to be very small, less than 2 
mm... . Understanding of the necessary and 
sufficient conditions for one-way block may lead to 
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an hypothesis of direct central inhibition as well as 
of functional polarization.”"—J. Pollack. 

5066. Fatt, P. (University Coll., London, Eng.), & 
Katz, B. Some observations on cal noise. 
Nature, Lond., 1950, 166, 597-598.—Observations 
are described which suggest that eiectrical random 


noise may effect the local excitatory process at 

synapses and sensory nerve endings.—A. C. Hoffman. 
5067. Friemann, W., & Magun, R. 

schiden des Nerv bei Kri enen 

(unter besonderer Beriicksich der érun- 


gen). (Nutritional injuries to the nervous system in 
war-prisoners (with — regard to visual disturb- 
ances.)) »v. Graefes Arch. Ophthal., 1949, 149, 437- 
448.—Nutritional deficiencies among war-prisoners 
in Egypt are reported as bringing about the following 
symptoms: (1) high degree of visual deterioration 
which develops over night or in a few days, often ac- 
companied by mild frontal headache; (2) a burning 
of the soles of the feet; (3) buzzing in ears and hear- 
ing deterioration; (4) hoarseness; (5) weakness of 
legs; (6) pellagrous skin changes; (7) isolated ap- 
pearance of single symptoms and mixed forms. The 
lack of vitamin B; complex is viewed as playing a 
decisive role in the origination of these diseases of 
the nervous system.— F. C. Sumner. 

5068. G e, P. V. (Grant Med. Coll., Bom- 
bay, India.), & Jhala, H. 1. The relationship of the 
body-weight to the weights of the organs: the brain. 
Indian med. Gas., 1950, 85, 342-343.—Brain-weights, 
body-weights, and ratios of brain-weight to body- 
weight are presented with statistical means and 
standard deviations for East Indian males of age 
group 18 to 30 years. The range of the brain-weights 
varied from 1,020 gm. to 1,470 gm., the variation 
being independent of the body-weight. The mean 
brain-weight in this age group of adult males was 
1,218.72 gm. with an SD of 84.82.— F. C. Sumner. 

5069. Hoagland, Hudson. Brain wave fre- 
quencies and brain chemistry. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., Chicago, 1949, 62, 511-513.—Abstract & 


discussion. 
5070. Lennox, Margaret A., & Coolidge, John. 
Electroencephalographic changes after prefrontal 


cular reference to the effect of 
lobotomy on sleep spindles. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
Chicago, 1949, 62, 150-161.—It is reported that the 
commonest long term EEG residuum of lobotomy 
consists in 1/2 to 1 per second base line sway with 
normal frequencies superimposed; that runs of 12 
per second waves in sleep are most prominent in 
anterior leads before operation and virtually do not 
occur after lobotomy; that persistence of normal 
alpha activity in the frontal leads of patients whose 
sleep records indicate severance of corticothalamic 
fibers casts doubt on the theory that alpha activity 
is maintained solely by thalamocorticothalamic re- 
verberating circuits.—A. J. Sprow. 

5071. Liu, Chan-Nao, & Windle, William F. 
(U. Pennsyloania, Philadelphia.) Effects of inani- 
tion on the central nervous : an experimental 
study on the guinea pig. Arch. Neurvl. Psychiat., 


lobotomy with parti 
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Chicago., 1950, 63, 918-927.—Through the control 
of food-intake the behavior of starved and control 
animals is observed on a “simple alternation maze” 
prior to histological study of brain tissue taken from 
sacrificed animals. In addition to loss in weight the 
starved (for 9 to 16 days) animals showed no 
evidence of “impaired memory” for the maze pat- 
tern, nor was there evidence, other than of an arti- 
fact type, of any difference in cellular structure in 
the brain. The latter finding is contrasted with 
earlier studies in which, it is hazarded, differences 
due to artifacts were attributed to inanition.— L. A. 


Pennington. 

5072. Lorente de N6, Rafael. (Labs. Rockefeller 
Inst. for Med. Res.) The ineffectiveness of the con- 
nective tissue sheath of nerve as a diffusion barrier. 
J. cell. comp. Physiol., 1950, 35, 195-240.—‘‘The 
connective tissue sheath of frog nerve is not a sig- 
nificant diffusion barrier. . . . When test solutions 
are applied to the surface of frog nerve the penetra- 
tion of test substances by diffusion is, as a rule, so 
rapid in relation to the rate of action of the sub- 
stances upon the nerve fibers, that there is no need 
of considering the time that is required by ordinary 
test substances to reach the surface of all the fibers 
of the nerve.” —I. Pollack. 

5073. Lorente de N6, Rafael, & LaPorte, Yves. 
(Rockefeller Inst. for Med. Res., New York.) Sy- 

— transmission in a ray ewrtard ganglion. J. 

comp. Physiol., 1950, 35, Suppl. 2, 192 p.—This 
supplement is a collection "of five closely related 
papers on synaptic transmission in a sympathetic 
ganglion. The titles of the individual papers are: 
Properties of postganglionic B fibers; Porperties of 
sympathetic B ganglion cells; Potential changes 
evoked in a curarized sympathetic ganglion by pre- 
synaptic volleys of impulses; Dual mechanism of 
synaptic transmission through a sympathetic gang- 
lion; Refractoriness, facilitation and inhibition in a 
sympathetic ganglion.—I. Pollack. 

5074. Madow, Leo; Forster, Francis M., & 
——_ Bernard J. (Jefferson Med. Coll., Phila- 

phia, Pa.) Effect of stimulation of area 4s on 
fasciculations. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 
1950, 64, 843-846.—By the study of 4 monkeys 
(Macaca mulatta) it is report that electrical 
stimulation, acetylcholine activation and strychni- 
nization of area 4s had no effect on the incidence of 
fasciculations of skeletal muscles. Abolition of 
electrical activity in the area and in the motor area 
also caused no changes. It is concluded that “‘acti- 
vation of the suppressor area, with its inhibitory 
action on the anterior horn cell, has no effect on 
fasciculations.”—L. A. Pennington. 


5075. Meyer, Adolf. The collected of 
Adolf Meyer. Vol. I. Neurology. (Edited by 
Eunice E. Winters; Introduction by Louis Haus- 
man). Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1950. 
xxiv, 693 p. ($30.00 for 4 vol. set.).—This first 
volume of the collected works of Meyer is devoted 
to neurological papers divided into neuroanatomy, 
neurology, and neuropathology. The papers ‘have 
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been placed chronologically in groups so as to bring 
to the reader as readily as possible the development 
and ramifications of a specific topic.’"’ Major and 
minor papers, case reports, and book reviews are all 
included with the original illustrations. Noteworthy 
are papers on the segmental-suprasegmental formula- 
tion of the nervous system, the methods of brain 
modeling, central neuritis, aphasia, and the temporal 
lobe detour of the optic radiation. In an introduc- 
tion Hausman points out the significance of Meyer’s 
contributions to neurology. There are subject and 
name indexes.—C. M. Louttit. 


5076. Ostow, Mortimer. (Mount Sinai Hosp., 
New York.) Psychic function and the electroen- 
cephalogram. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 
1950, 64, 385-400.—In reviewing the literature per- 
taining to the significances of variations in normal 
electroencephalograms the author concludes that 
affective states per se do not influence the records 
but that changes in the state of intellectual function, 
aroused by affective conditions, do show changes in 
the prevalence of alpha waves. Differences from 
person to person in wave pattern accordingly are 
held to reflect a personality difference ‘‘only to the 
extent that habits of constructive, intellectual 
function vary.’”’—L. A. Pennington. 


5077. Riese, Walther. (Med. Coll. Virginia, 
Richmond.) Principles of neurology in the light of 
history and their present use. Nerv. ment Dis. 
Monogr., 1950, No. 80, 177 p.—Emphasizes the 
correlation of symptoms with brain lesions and the 
analysis and interpretation of the basic concepts 
utilized in neurological explanation. The author 
outlines the nervous system as a unified and self- 
regulated whole, the center of gravity of which 
varies according to the principle of “mobile hier- 
archy.” According to the law of “disturbed struct- 
ural relationship” the changed interrelation of the 
parts rather than the local lesion itself is responsible 
for the appearance of the symptoms. 219-item 
bibliography.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


5078. Schwab, Robert S. Applications and limi- 
tations of electroencephalography. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., Chicago, 1949, 62, 510-511.—Abstract. 


5079. Snider, Ray S. (Northwestern U. Med. 
Sch., Chicago, Ill.) Recent contributions to the 
anatomy and physiology of the cerebellum. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1950, 64, 196-219.— 
A summary of the experimental and clinical literature 
from 1941 to the present is presented in which em- 
phasis is placed upon the need to abandon older 
concepts of cerebellar function and to consider in- 
stead the influences upon cerebral sensory and motor 
centers as well as upon diencephalic, mesencephalic, 
and medullary ones. The cerebellum, either potenti- 
ating or dampening in its functions, ‘‘stands out as 
‘the great modulator of neurologic function’.’’— 
L. A. Pennington. 

5080. Sunderland, Sydney. (U. Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia.) Capacity of reinnervated muscles to func- 
tion efficiently after prolonged denervation. Arch. 


5076-5084 


Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1950, 64, 755-—771.—By 
a 4-year follow-up study of the restitution of ‘‘volun- 
tary action” in 10 military patients with peripheral 
nerve injuries the author endeavors to determine 
the time at which and the conditions under which 
human muscle, long denervated (6 months or longer 
in this study) can be reinnervated (when the injury 
is limited to 1 nerve). It is reported that ‘“‘complete 
or very good restoration of function can occur... . 
after 12 months . . . of nerve severance, providing 
that the axons can be directed in sufficient numbers 
to their original or functionally similar endoneural 
tubes and end organs and that the quiescent muscle 
has been maintained in the best possible condition 
by appropriate therapy.’”’— L. A. Pennington. 

5081. Tobias, Julian M., & Solomon, Sidney. 
(U. Chicago, Ill.) Opacity and diameter changes in 
polarized nerve. J. cell. comp. Physiol., 1950, 35, 
25-37.—‘‘Polarizing current applied to nerve pro- 
duces increased opacity, light scattering and shrink- 
age anodally with opposite changes occurring cath- 
odally. These changes are reversible. . . . The 
phenomenon involves the axon per se. It is not due 
to some change in the intercellular material alone 
though this probably participates. It is suggested 
that the underlying mechanism consists in anodal 
agglomeration of cellular colloid with dehydration 
and cathodal solation with hydration.’”-—J. Pollack. 


5082. Turner, Oscar A. (Western Reserve U., 
Cleveland, O.) Some data concerning the growth 
and development of the cerebral cortex in man. II. 
Postnatal growth changes in the cortical surface 
areas. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1950, 64, 
378-384.—14 brain specimens ranging in age from 3 
weeks to 24 years are studied by the gold leaf 
method to determine trends in the growth of visible 
cortical surface. During the first 6 years hemispheral 
growth is marked, the earliest increment appearing 
between birth and the age of 2. The frontal lobe 
continues this increase until the 10th year. The 
parietal lobe undergoes the greatest expansion of all. 
No evidence is reported to support the belief that 
the visual cortex develops first —L. A. Pennington. 


5083. van Harreveld, A. (Calif. Inst. Technology, 
Pasadena, Calif.) The potassium permeability of 
the myelin sheath of a vertebrate nerve. J. cell. 
comp. Physiol., 1950, 35, 331-340.—“In the present 
investigation, changes in the K concentration in 
nerve and muscle under various conditions were 
determined to obtain information on the potassium 
permeability of the sheath. ...In oxygenated 
Ringer’s solution containing 0.2% glucose the high 
potassium content of rabbit nerve is maintained. 
. . » After killing the nerve in a formalin solution 
the loss of potassium is only moderately greater than 
that of the asphyxiated nerve. After killing the 


nerve by heat, causing the destruction of the myelin — 


sheath, the potassium diffuses rapidly out of the 
nerve. . . . It is concluded that the myelin sheath 
impedes the diffusion of potassium.”’—J. Pollack. 
5084. Walter, W. Grey. Clinical application of 
automatic analysis of the electroencephalogram. 
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Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1949, 62, 513-515. 
—Abstract. 

5085. Wang, S. C., & Borison, Herbert L. (Co- 
lumbia U., New York.) The vomiting center: 
clinical experimental analysis. Arch. Neurol. Psy- 
chiat., Chicago., 1950, 63, 928-941.—By the applica- 
tion of the Horsley-Clarke method to 20 cats and by 
means of ablative tissue destruction on dogs in con- 
junction with the administration of emetic drugs, 
the authors report that the central mechanism he 
vomiting “‘must reside in the dorsolateral border of 
the lateral reticular formation (medulla oblongata) 
and not within the dorsal sensory nucleus of the 
vagus as held by other investigators. It is held that 
this “‘center’’ lies in the midst of other loci, “the 
activities of which constitute the complex physi- 
ologic pattern of vomiting.” — L. A. Pennington. 

5086. Wikler, Abraham. (USPHS, Lexington, 
Ky.) Adaptive behavior in long-surviving dogs 
without neocortex. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chi- 
cago, 1950, 64, 29-41.—The postoperative behavior 
of 2 dogs is summarized by providing a description 
of their reactions over periods of 19 and 12 months 
respectively. In general, the subjects “showed 
spontaneous changes in the direction of better 
adaptation with increasing postoperative age.” 
Efforts to ‘“‘condition” the animals to visual and 
auditory stimuli were unsuccessful, but leg flexion was 
established to the stroke of a comb on the back.— 


L. A. Pennington. 

5087. Wyburn-Mason, Roger. Trophic nerves; 
their role in physiology and pathology with especial 
reference to the aetio of malignant, neurological 
and mental disease and inflammatory and atrophic 
changes. London: Henry Kimpton, 1950. xi, 
1083 p.—In the 59 chapters of this book on the na- 
ture and significance of trophic nerves, a mass of 
evidence is presented to the effect that trophic nerves 
do exist, though they run only in part in the auto- 
nomic nervous system and that the secretions of the 
endocrine glands apparently produce their effects 
not directly on the tissue cells they control but by 
modifying the activity of the trophic nerves to these 
tissues. It is shown how disturbances of the trophic 
nerves are connected with a wide range of physical, 
neurological, and mental pathologies. In the ap- 
pendix 89 cases are presented. 24-page bibliography. 
— F, C. Sumner. 


(See also abstracts 5132, 5483, 5536, 5558, 5570, 
5779) 


RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL 
PROCESSES 


5088. Bartlett, F. C. Subjective judgments. 
Nature, Lond., 1950, 166, 984-985.—The topics 
discussed in a privately arranged symposium were 
the measurability of sensation and the methodologi- 
cal problems of obtaining reliable judgments based 
on sensory evidence when the persons making the 
judgments are also those interpreting the evidence. 
—A. C, Hoffman. 
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5089. Bodart, A. Le temps biologique et les 
autres temps. (Biological time and the other times.) 
Sem. Hép., Paris, 1950, 26, 4354-4368.—Three 
species of time: the psychological (subjective time 
or durée réele of Bergson), the biological (growth and 
decline of organic processes), and physical (physico- 
chemical time) are characterized and the position is 
taken that all these times which are in reality only 
one, are differentiable only by the inequalities of 
tension or of rhythm, and that, behind these so dis- 
similar appearences, evolves one and the same 
reality.— F. C. Sumner. 

5090. Paul R. Perception under 
stress: a study of recognition thresholds in normal 
and neurotic individuals. In Clark University, 
Abstracts of dissertations ... 1950. Worcester, 
Mass., 1950, 22, 34—37.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis. 


5091. Harbert, Fred, & Schiff, Maurice. (U. S. 
Naval Hosp., Philadelphia, Pa.) Motion sickness. 
U. S. Armed Forces Med. J., 1950, 1, 979-984.— 
Common theories of causes of motion sickness are 
reviewed. The authors state that ‘“‘motion sickness 
is not the result of stimulation of a single organ. 
It is the result of a break in accommodation by the 
spinal and medullary centers from continual and un- 
usual stimuli arising in many organs.” Psychic 
factors, however, are considered unimportant except 
as contributory rather than primary and distinction 
is made between functional nausea and vomiting 
and true mal de mer. Physiological and biochemical 
changes due to seasickness are noted and methods of 
treatment are reviewed. Dramamine is reported to 
be effective in this disease as well as in the relief of 
similar symptoms resulting from vestibular disturb- 
ances.—W. Fleeson. 

5092. Holbrook, Frances. (U. Wyoming, Lar- 
amie.) Taste sensitivity of grasshoppers to sugars. 
J. Colo.-Wyo. Acad. Sct., 1950, 4(2), 81.—Abstract. 

5093. Morant, Ricardo Bernardino. The effect 
of labyrinthian stimulation on the perception of 
verticality. In Clark University, Abstracts of dis- 
sertations . . . 1950. Worcester, Mass., 1950, 22, 
112-113.—Abstract of M.A. thesis. 

5094. Mutschler, Dietrich. Die taktile Figuren- 
wahrnehmung und die Lehre von der Vorgestalt. 
(Perception of tactual figures and the theory of the 
fore-gestalt.) Nervenarzt, 1950, 21(10), 427-430.— 
The present investigations show that the pathology 
of tactual sense-perception gives figural Gestalten 
which bear features of protopathic experience and 
characteristics of fore-gestalten in the sense of 
Conrad's (see 22: 5191). It was possible to show this 
in a concretely perceptible manner. Only an isolat- 
ing viewpoint which leaves out of consideration the 
totality of the circumstances can come to the notion 
that in the present Gestalt-perceptions in disturbed 
sensibility it is a question of end-gestalt errors and 
not of fore-gestalten in Eoneeds sense.— F. 


Sumner. 
(U. Chicago, Ill.) A note 
discrimina 


5095. Rotente N. 
on Landahl’s theory of psychoph - 
tion. Bull. math. Biophys., 1950, 12, 39-42.—In his 
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theory of psychophysical discrimination, H. D. 
Landahl assumes that because of the symmetry of 
the neural circuit considered, the fluctuation of the 
difference of excitations at the 2 parallel connections 
is the same as if the fluctuations occurred only at 
either one of the connections. If the excitation at 
both connections fluctuates independently according 
to a simple exponential probability function, the 
difference of excitation fluctuates according to a 
different probability function.—(Courtesy of Biol. 
Abstr.) 


5096. Toomey, John A., Kopecny, Leona, & 
Mickey, Sally. Measurement of sensation. I. 
Vibratory sensation. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
Chicago, 1949, 61, 663-671.—Report of experiments 
undertaken to determine whether nonopiate anal- 
gesics have any effect on the thresholds of vibratory 
sensitivity. Piosthesiometer measures of the thresh- 
old for appreciation of vibration show that acetyl- 
salicylic acid raised the threshold in 66% of the sub- 
jects tested. The reversal was consistent at most of 
ten subsequent trials, or at least there was but slight 
response.—A. J. Sprow. 


5097. Yaskin, Joseph C. Visceral pain: electro- 
cerebral shock therapy as an aid in differentiating 
structural and psychological causes, with a report of 
four verified cases. A. M. A. Arch. Neurol. Psy- 
chiat., Chicago, 1951, 65, 123-124.—Abstract and 
discussion. 


(See also abstracts 5565, 5575, 5772) 


VISION 


5098. Allen, Frank. The visual apparatus as an 
optical instrument. Sct. Mon., N. Y., 1951, 72, 
71-73.—Visual neurophysiology, the advantages of 
a small retina and a large viewing area, discussed in 
relation to evaluation of the visual apparatus as 
optical system. The “admirable system of vision” 
is comparable to a telescope, but is much more 
flexible in performance than any optical instrument. 
—B. R. Fisher. 


5099. Alpern, Mathew. (Ohio State U., Colum- 
bus.) The effect of luminance, exposure, asyn- 
chrony, and spatial separation of stimuli on the 
magnitude of metaconstrast. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 
1950, 40, 796.—Abstract. 


5100. Auerswald, W., Bornschein, H., & Zwiauer, 
A. (U. Vienna, Austria.) Die biostatistische Be- 
wertung verschiedener Faktoren des Dunkelsehens. 
(The biostatistical evaluation of various factors of 
dark adaptation.) v. Graefes Arch. Ophthal., 1949, 
149, 686-689.—Investigation of the variation in 
dark adaptation-performances led to a statistical 
study of individual factors involved in seeing in the 
dark which might have influence upon performance. 
Peripheral threshold of sensation and peripheral 
and central acuity of vision in the dark are not 
demonstrated as connected with the variations in 
the subjects employed. Age and degree of myopia, 
on the contrary, showed connections.— F. C. Sumner. 


5096-5107 


5101. Bender, Morris B., & Krieger, Howard P. 
Visual function in etrically blind fields. A. M. 
A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1951, 65, 72-79. 
—By the study of 11 patients with visual defects it is 
demonstrated that the standard perimetric method of 
examination of the visual fields may indicate com- 
plete blindness when other methods such as visual 
flicker and bilateral simultaneous stimulation and 
others, indicate residual visual function—L. A. 
Pennington. 

5102. Best, F. Zur Priifung des stereoskopisch- 
ratimlichen Sehens. (On the testing of stereoscopic- 
spatial vision.) wv. Graefes Arch. Ophthal., 1949, 149, 
413-430.—An apparatus for measuring binocular 
visual depth acuity is described. Results of the 
examination of 155 aviation applicants are reported. 
The lowest limen of visual depth acuity lies at a 
depth difference of 3 mm. at 5 m= 1.5." For 
flyers a maximal value of 25 mm. at 5 m. distance is 
suggested. 66% of normal young men had a visual 
depth acuity of 1.5—5.4,” 27% of 5.9— 13.4.” 
While strabismus abolishes binocular depth per- 
ception and even after successful operation reduces 
it, heterophorias are only of very slight influence.— 
F. C. Sumner. 

5103. Brown, W. R. J. The effect of chromatic 
surrounding fields on color discrimination. J. opt. 
Soc. Amer., 1950, 40, 797.—Abstract. 

5104. Chapanis, Alphonse. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Baltimore, Md.) Color blindness. Sci. Amer., 
1951, 184(3), 48-53.—Color blindness, frequently 
unsuspected by the individual, has been the basis of 
various accidents and incorrect conclusions. There- 
fore it is a condition important to be understood. 
The author describes the types of color blindness, 
tests for identification, and points out its hereditary 
connections.—C. M. Louttit. 

5105. Cibis, P., & Huck, Hertha. (Heidelberg U. 
Eye Clinic, Germany.) Raum- und zeitmessende 
Untersuchungen des Farbensinns an der Stelle des 
schérfsten Sehens bei Normalen und angeboren 
Farbsinngestirten. (Space-and time-measuring in- 
vestigations of color-sense in the area of sharpest 
vision in normals and in those with color-sense in- 
nately disturbed.) wv. Graefes Arch. Ophthal., 1949, 
149, 176-198.—The range of “normal” values for 
field-thresholds in the area of sharpest vision and for 
local adaptation times were established on 4 primary 
colors on a group of 139 subjects with normal color 
sense. Application of the measures to 31 subjects 
with disturbed color sense indicated the possibility 
of describing the type and extent of disturbance in 
quantitative form.— F. C. Sumner. 

5106. Davidson, H. R. Visual sensitivity to sur- 
face color differences. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1950, 40, 
797.—Abstract. 

5107. de Vries, Hl. (Rijks-Universiteit, Gron- 
ingen, Holland.), Jielof, R., & Spoor, A. Properties 
of the human eye with respect to linearly and circu- 
larly polarized light. Nature, Lond., 1950, 166, 
958-959.—The direction of polarization of half a 
test-field was perpendicular to that of the other half. 
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The brightness match of this bipartite field was 
disturbed when rotated through . This phenom- 
enon did not depend on the orientation of the test- 
field; it disappeared when the directions of polariza- 
tion were at an angle of 45° with the boundary; and 
the spectral variation of the factor required to re- 
store the brightness match was identical with the 
absorption curve of retinal yellow. To explain 
these findings, it is assumed that yellow pigment is 
dichroitic. The disturbance produced with circu- 
larly polarized light was dependent on the orientation 
of the test-field—a finding attributed to the optical 
anisotrophy of the ocular refracting media.—A. C. 
Hoff man. 

5108. Fry, Glenn A. Effect of chromatic aberra- 
tion on the blurredness of the retinal image. J. oft. 
Soc. Amer., 1950, 40, 796.—Abstract. 

5109. Glees, M., & Frthlich, G. (Eye Clinic, 
Kéln U., Germary.) Uber die Bedeutung des Au- 
bert-Firsterschen Phinomens fiir die Gesichtsfeld- 
priifung. (The importance of the Aubert-Férster 
phenomenon in perimetry.) v. Graefes Arch. Oph- 
thal., 1950, 151, 195-199.—With two perimeters, the 
one with double size of perimetric arc, test objects, 
and testing distance of the other the Aubert-Férster 
phenomenon could not be demonstrated. The visual 
fields limits obtained with the larger perimeter proved 
to be exactly twice those obtained with the smaller 
set up. The method is reliable for the detection of 
defective data in perimetry.— M. Alpern. 

5110. Godlove, I. H. Color change from daylight 
to night light, calculated and observed.—/. oft. 
Soc. Amer., 1950, 40, 797.—Abstract. 

5111. Hartridge, H. (Institute of Ophthalmology, 
London, Eng.) Macular pigment. Nature, Lond., 
1951, 167, 76-77.—The evidence—dark bands seen 
at the short wave-length end of the spectrum, and 
the relative blue-blindness of the macular area— 
proffered for the presence of a macular pigment is 
regarded as misleading. Contrary to the behavior 
of bands produced by pigments, the dark bands re- 
ferred to are present when the dispersion of the 
spectrum is small (but not when large); at medium 
but not high intensities; and when the spectrum is 
narrow but not as apparent when it is wide. The 
blue-blindness is not present at all light intensities 
(as would be expected from the presence of a local 
pigment). The evidence is believed to favor the 
presence of specific blue receptors—the dark bands 
and the defective blue vision appear when these do 
not operate in a normal manner.—A. C. Hoffman. 

5112. Hartridge, H. (Institute of Ophthalmology, 
Judd St., London, Eng.) The retinal receptors. 
Nature, Lond., 1950, 166, 820-821.—Comparison of 
the spectrographic peaks of retinal pigments indi- 
cated by Granit’s micro-electrode and electric- 
polarization methods, Hartridge’s fixation-point and 
subjective color methods, and expected on a quan- 
tum theory basis support the conclusions that the 
photocatalytic mechanisms of rods and of cones are 
closely similar and that the chemically-related 
photopic pigments may differ from each other only 
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by the substitution of one chemical group for an- 
other.—A. ©. Hoffman. 

5113. Harvalik, Zaboj V., & Bowen, John H. 
(U. Arkansas, Fayetteville.) Subjective spectral 
band limits under controlled conditions. J/. opt. 
Soc. Amer., 1950, 40, 755-756.—This is an experi- 
ment on color naming in which a 2.2° patch of light 
from a spectrometer was centrally fixated, and 
judgments were made of the points of transition from 
infra-red to red, red to orange, orange to yellow, etc. 
throughout the spectrum. Mean transition values in 
terms of wavelengths of light were determined for 
125 subjects having no known color anomalies. 
The values so obtained are somewhat lower in this 
study than in previous ones for the wavelengths of 
transition from green to blue and from blue to violet. 
The authors attribute this discrepancy to the fact 
that 7 minutes of dark adaptation, and dark sur- 
round conditions, were used for the experiments 
here described.— L. A. Riggs. 

5114. Lowenstein, Otto, & Loewenfeld, Irene E. 
(Columbia U., New York.) Mutual role of sympa- 
thetic and parasympathetic in shaping of the pupil- 
lary reflex to light: pupillographic studies. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1950, 64, 341-377.— 
By photographic study of normal and unilaterally 
sympathectomized (pre- and postgalgionic in desig- 
nated instances) animals’ (cats, monkeys, rabbits) 
pupils when stimulated by light it is reported that 
the pupillograms, similar for all animals studied, 
indicate the light reflex consists of a contraction and 
a redilation with each step characterized by a faster, 
primary and a slower, secondary phase. Analysis 
of the pupillographic curve shows 3 waves of in- 
creasing and decreasing speed of motion.—L. A. 
Pennington. 

5115. Lowenstein, Otto, & Loewenfeld, Irene E. 
(Columbia U., New York.) Role of sympathetic 
and parasympathetic systems in reflex dilatation of 
the pupil: pupillographic studies. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., Chicago, 1950, 64, 313-340.—By photo- 
graphic study of normal, sympathectomized, and 
parasympathectomized cats’ pupils in reaction to 
controlled light stimulation it is reported that the 
reflex lasts about 0.5” while the whole movement 
(slower contraction interval) lasts from 50 to 300” 
and is due to impulses via the 3rd nerve. The dif- 
ferences in wave shape and speed for parasympath- 
ectomic control of sympathectomized pupils, as 
contrasted with normal pupillary reactions, are given. 
—L. A. Pennington. 

5116. Luneburg, Rudolf K. The metric of binoc- 
ular visual space. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1950, 40, 
627-642.—"The aim of this paper is to show that 
the so-called visual space has a uniquely determined 
non-Euclidian metric, or psychometric distance 
function, the numerical parameters of which de- 
pend on the individual observer.”” While the form 
of the metric is invariant, its numerical parameters 
vary from observer to observer. Three-dimensional 
hyperbolic geometry is used to account for the phe- 
nomena of size constancy, the alley experiments and 
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the horopter. Applications of the theory may also 
be made to the field of binocular instruments. This 
paper, written by Dr. Luneburg shortly before his 
death in 1949, was edited chiefly by Dr. Paul Boeder 
for publication in its present form.—L. A. Riggs. 

5117. MacAdam, David L. Should an American 
revision of the ICI colorimetry data be proposed? 
J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1950, 40, 798.—Abstract. 

5118. Meyer-Schwickerath, G. (U. Hamburg 
Eye Clinic, Germany.) Zwillingsstatistische Unter- 
suchung tiber den Einfluss von Umweltfaktoren auf 
den Myopiegrad. (Statistical investigation of twins 
with respect to the influence of environmental 
factors upon the degree of myopia.) v. Graefes Arch. 
Ophthal., 1949, 149, 695-700.—The literature points 
to the fact that greater differences in degree of 
myopia occur frequently between identical twins. 
These differences are found not only between the 
two twins but also betweea the right and left eye of a 
twin so that the same relations are present as in 
anisometropia of the individual. By computing the 
mean deviation it is demonstrated that the differ- 
ences in total refraction in a group of myopic identi- 
cal twins are 20 times as great as in a group of em- 
metropic identical twins. It appears here that 
hereditary predisposition is influenced by environ- 
mental factors.— F. C. Sumner. 


5119. Miles, Paul W. (Washington U., St. Louis, 
Mo.) Testing visual fields by flicker fusion. A. M. 
A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1951, 65, 39-47. 
—A comparison of the flicker fusion method with 
that of the standard procedure in mapping the visual 
fields is made by study of 47 cases of neurological 
dysfunction. The fields correspond in contour to 
those taken by standard methods but “show more 
sensitivity . . . in early cases . . . and can be ob- 
tained more quickly and accurately from sick and 
mentally disturbed patients.” — L. A. Pennington. 


5120. Morris, Ailene, & Dimmick, Forrest L. 
Visual acuity at very low levels of illumination. J. 
opt. Soc. Amer., 1950, 40, 795—796.—Abstract. 


5121. Nickerson, Dorothy. Certain color changes 
under artificial lighting. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1950, 40, 
797.—Abstract. 


5122. O’Brien, Brian. (U. Rochester, N. Y.) 
Local variativus of the Stiles and Crawford effect. 
J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1950, 40, 796.—Abstract. 


5123. Polack, Aron. Sur la vision chromatique et 
ses anomalies. (Color vision and its anomalies.) 
C. R. Acad, Sci., Paris, 1950, 231, 1257-1259.— 
Because certain visual facts are incompatible with 
the trichromatic theory, the terms used for color 
vision and its anomalies should be independent of 
that theory. The term, normal color vision, should 
be used instead of normal trichromatism. Likewise 
the neutral terms, Dalton anomaly and Seebeck- 
Nagel anomaly, should be used. The Rayleigh 
anomaly differs from the normal only by a displace- 
ment of maximum luminosity toward longer wave- 
lengths; it is therefore an anomaly of the luminous 
sense. The rest of the anomalies, may be called total 
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achromatopsia since they are characterized by an 
absence of all color perceptions. There are only these 
five types of color vision; other varieties do not exist. 
The study of color vision, which has been arbitrarily 
complicated for almost a century, would thus be 
simplified and purified.—R. W. Burnham. 


5124. Sinden, R. H. Some consequences of the 
additivity of luminosities. /. opt. Soc. Amer., 1950, 
40, 647-652.—The separate luminosities of compon- 
ent colors are known to summate in the determina- 
tion of the luminosity of a mixture. Due account 
must be taken of this fact in any color theory. 
Hecht’s answer was to assume that the excitation 
curves of the three fundamental receptor systems 
were nearly coincident. Thus the luminosity was 
mediated equally well by any or all of the three 
receptor systems. An alternative scheme consists 
of two receptor systems which play little part in the 
determination of luminosity and a third system 
which is primarily responsible for the luminosity.— 
L. A. Riggs. 

5125. Tinker, Miles A. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Reliability and validity of involuntary blink- 
ing as a measure of ease of seeing. J. educ. Psy- 
chol., 1950, 41, 417-427.—The rate of blinking has 
been frequently used as a criterion of ease of seeing 
and of readability of print, especially by Luckiesh 
and his co-workers. Experiments were performed in 
which the subject’s blink-rate was measured during 
the reading of two kinds of material, of which one 
was known to be more readable, i.e. all captials vs. 
capitals of lower-case, and large (book) type versus 
small (newsprint) type. A further experiment pro- 
vided for reading under weak and under stronger il- 
lumination. It was found that consistency of blink- 
rate gives evidence of readability, but the direct 
count for frequency of blinking does not give a valid 
measure of readability or of ease of seeing. 27 
references.—E. B. Mallory. 


5126. van Beuningen, E. G. A. Die Anderung 
von Sinnesleistungen durch Ubung in ihrer Bedeu- 
tung fiir klinisch-ophthalmologische Untersuchung- 
en. (Alteration of sensory performances through 
practice in its significance for clinical-ophthalmo- 
logical investigations.) v. Graefes Arch. Ophthal., 
1949, 149, 460-489.—Practice effects on 4 types of 
instruments for measuring visual depth acuity and 
4 instruments for measuring dark adaptation were in- 
vestigated. For clinical use the practice effect should 
not exceed the initial value by more than 25%, and 
the learning curve should be stable after 4 to 5 days. 
The instruments studied are evaluated.—F. C. 
Sumner. 


5127. van Beuningen, E.G. A. (U. Augenkrank- 
heiten, Berlin.) Die experimentallen und statistisch- 
biologischen Untersuchungs en zur Mes- 
sung der Leistungssteigerung bei eladaptation. 
(The experimental and biostatistical conditions of 
investigation for the measurement of performance- 
increase in dark adaptation.) ». Graefes Arch. 
Ophthal., 1949, 149, 490-502.—By experimentally 
comparing normal practice curves for dark adapta- 
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tion on the Nowak-Wetthauer adaptometer, Engel- 
king adaptometer, and Comberg nyctometer respec- 
tively, experimental and bio-statistical conditions are 
determined under which performance-increasing 
effects solely due to the influence of medication can 
be assumed as demonstrated.— F. C. Sumner. 


5128. Vukovich, V., & Schubert, G. (U. Vienna 
Eye Clinic, Austria.) Fixationsschwankungen und 
binokulares Einfachsehen. (Oscillations of fixation 
and binocular seeing of a single object.) v. Graefes 
Arch. Ophthal., 1949, 149, 706-718.—The relation 
between the size of Panum’s area of the retina and 
the size of fixation movements was investigated. 
Changes in phoria affect the extent of Panum's area. 
— F, C. Sumner. 

5129. Weale, R. A. (Institute of Ophthalmology, 
Judd St., London, Eng.) Foveal hue discrimination 
in the presence of a white surround. Nature, 
Lond., 1950, 166, 872-873.—Graphs are presented 
of foveal hue discriminations of a bipartite test field 
subtending an angle of 50’ at an intensity of 0.95 
e.f.c. With a surrounding white field (subtending 
6°), a subsidiary optimum at 530 my and subsidiary 
pessima at 490 and 570 my were observed; reducing 
the brightness by removing the surround, the 
optimum disappeared and a double bend at 440-450 
my was observed. None of these findings are ac- 
counted for by existing color-vision hypotheses.— 
A. C. Hoffman. 


(See also abstracts 5742, 5747, 5775, 5781) 


AUDITION 


5130. Davis, H. (Central Inst. for the Deaf, St. 
Louis), Morgan, C. T., Hawkins, J. E., Jr., Galam- 
bos, R., & Smith, F. W. Temporary deafness fol- 
lowing exposure to loud tones and noise. Acia 
oto-laryng., Stockh, 1950, Suppl. 88, 56 p.—Three 
kinds of auditory measurements were made on 15 
young students and 4 older men after exposure to 
loud tones and noise: auditory threshold, loudness 
matches and pitch matches. Exposure tones de- 
livered at 500, 1000, 2000 and 4000 cps, at 110, 120 
and 130 db (intensity level), and with durations from 
1 to 64 minutes. Maximum hearing loss found 
either at or about a half-octave above the stimulating 
frequency, never below. Loudness and pitch matches 
showed the hearing losses incurred to be of the 
‘nerve-type’ by virtue of the recruitment and di- 
placusis that were measured. Although temporary 
effects were severe, no evidence is given for cumula- 
tive effects on successive exposures. Hearing loss 
develops most rapidly through first minutes of ex- 
posure, then more and more slowly. Recovery is 
also fastest at first. Exposure to noise (like airplane 
noise) produces widespread hearing loss with no 
diplacusis.—/. J. Hirsh. 

5131. Ogden, Fred W. Effect of gunfire upon 
auditory acuity for pure tones and the efficacy of 

s as protectors. Laryngoscope, St Louis, 
1950, 60, 993-1012.—Comparison of the audiograms 
of 187 gunnery instructors exposed to the noise of 


RESPONSE PROCESSES 


shotguns and machine guns and of a control group of 
184 enlisted men not yet exposed to gunnery practice 
revealed significant loss of hearing for the fre- 
quencies 2048 to 11584. Significant high-tone hear- 
ing losses were observed in a group of 66 students 
who did not wear earplugs during practice as com- 
pared with 265 students wearing one of 5 types of 
earplugs (no audiometric differences were observed 
among the latter).—A. C. Hoffman. 


(See also abstracts 5038, 5764, 5776, 5779, 5788) 


RESPONSE PROCESSES 


5132. Barker, Wayne, & Burgwin, Susan. Brain 
wave patterns during hypnosis, hypnotic sleep and 
no sleep. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 
1949, 62, 412-420.—From the study of brain wave 
patterns during hypnosis, it was concluded that the 
“trance” state and suggestibility for reactions other 
than sleep can be established without significant 
alteration in the brain wave pattern; that sleep, 
indistinguishable electroencephalographically from 
normal sleep in various stages, may be produced by 
hypnosis; and that hypnosis and sleep are special 
forms of organism-environment integration char- 
acterized by reduction of the integrative activity of 
the central nervous system.—A. J. Sprow. 

5133. Garcia, J. Alves. (U. Rio de Janeiro, 
Brasil.) Régulation hormonale du sommeil. (Hor- 
monal regulation of sleep.) Ann. méd. psychol., 
Paris, 1950, 108, 452-465.—Sleep is provoked by 2 
factors: the one internal, inherent in the living being, 
hormonal, responsible for regulation and depth of 
sleep; the other external, under the form of condi- 
tioned reflex (habit) which directs the nycthemeral 
type of sleep. The author reports his employment of 
selected extracts of the anterior hypothalamus and 
of the posterior hypothalamus as revealing antag- 
onistic effects. Extract from the anterior hypothala- 
mus is found inhibogenic and hypnogenic while that 
from the posterior hypothalamus is dynamogenic 
and produces the alert state of consciousness.— 
F. C. Sumner. 

5134. Griffiths, William J., Jr. (U. Mississippi, 
University.) Self-selection of diet in relation to 
audiogenic seizures in rats. Science, 1950, 112, 
786-787. Certain dietary deficiencies and high fre- 
quency auditory stimulation (for some rats) lead to 
similar patterns of convulsive behavior. An experi- 
ment is described wherein male albino rats, previ- 
ously indicating different degrees of susceptibility 
to sound-induced seizures, were placed for 14 days 
on each of three diets (stock, Purina Chow, self- 
selected), in random order (experimental group) or 
maintained for all 42 days on one of the three diets 
(controls). Results indicate that the self-selected 
diet tended to alleviate seizures in some of the 
animals.—B. R. Fisher. 

5135. Hafez, E. S. E. (Sch. Agric., Cambridge, 
Eng.) Sexual season of the ewe and daylight en- 
vironment. Nature, Lond., 1950, 166, 822-823.— 
A relation was observed between the duration of the 
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COMPLEX PROCESSES AND ORGANIZATIONS 


breeding season in 3 breeds of sheep and the length 
of daylight in the latitude and altitude of the en- 
vironment in which the breed originated.—A. C. 
Hoffman. 


5136. Kirschbaum, Walter R. Excessive hunger 
as a symptom of cerebral origin. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., Chicago, 1949, 62, 685-686.—Abstract 
and discussion. 


5137. Macht, David I. Influence of penicillin 
and ne tena pe on the cerebral and neuromuscu- 
lar reactions of white rats. Arch. int. Pharmacodyn., 
1947, 75, 126.—Cerebral and neuromuscular reac- 
tions after penicillin and streptomycin were studied 
by three different methods on white rats. 1. Be- 
havior of rats in a circular maze. 2. Walking of 
rats across a horizontally stretched rope. 3. Climb- 
ing of rats vertically on a rope. Both antibiotics 
depress the neuromuscular behavior when given in 
sufficient doses. The depression is not permanent 
and in all experiments the rats eventually recovered 
their normal behavior after a few days. Repeated 
injections of both penicillin and streptomycin over 
prolonged periods of time induce a tolerance or 
resistance in the rats.—D. I. Macht. 


5138. Merzbach, A. H. Lapsikhologia shel hadi- 
eta. (Psychology of diet.) Higena ruhanit, 1950/51, 
8, 10-11.—The problem of diet has also its psycho- 
logical aspect. There are men who eat much because 
of psychic complexes. Neurotics don’t know when 
to stop eating; similar is the case with many children, 
who are overfed by their mothers. Sick men see in 
diet a kind of privilege, and they are not willing to do 
without, especially in times of shortage. The 
physician has to act in such cases as educator.—H. 
Ormian. 


5139. Ragsdale, C. E. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) 
How children learn the motor types of activities. 
In Henry, N. B., 49th yearbook NSSE, Part I, (see 
25: 5638), 69-91.—Motor activities are learned 
through observation, trial and error, and reflective 
thinking. They are learned as means to ends, effici- 
ent learning implying interest in the end result. Ill 
health, poor motivation, poor equipment or inade- 
quate ‘method or style may inhibit progress. Such 
maturational factors as strength, endurance, speed, 
and mental and social maturity have important 
relations to motor activity.—G. H. Johnson. 


5140. Rosvold, Haldor Enger. The effect of 
electroconvulsive shocks on gestation and maternal 
behavior in the white rat. In Stanford Unwersity, 
Abstracts of dissertations, 1948-49. Stanford U., 
Calif., 1949, 223-225. (Stanford Univ. Bull., 1949, 
24, Ser. 8, No. 35.)—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1948. 


5141. Schwartz, Morris S. (Washington (D. C.) 
Sch. Psychiatry), & Stanton, Alfred H. A social 
psychological study of incontinence. Psychiatry, 
1950, 13, 399-416.—The incontinent act is studied 
as a pattern of participation in the social situation 
of the hospital ward; from the perspective of (1) the 
attitudes of the staff, (2) the ward’s functioning 
and (3) the meaning of the act to the patient and its 
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significance from a communicative standpoint in the 
social process.— N. H. Pronko. 


5142. Sundstrém, Erland. Uppgtrelse med Kin- 
sey-rapporten. (A reckoning with the Kinsey re- 
port.) Stockholm: Norlin, 1949. 32p. Kr. 1:00.— 
A brief collection of adverse criticisms of the Kinsey 
report by sociologists, biologists, statisticians, edu- 
cators, moral philosophers, and theologists, taken 
largely from American and English sources. The 
criticisms are concerned with: (1) the methodology 
of the report, (2) the relationship of the report to 
the wider field of sexual psychology, and (3) the 
moral implications of the report’s conclusions. 39 
references.—A. Tejler. 


5143. Van Den Berg, J. H. Menselijk lichaam, 
menselijke beweging. (Human body, human move- 
ment). Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1950, 5, 267-300; 
401-430.—An attempt is made to submit human 
movement and carriage to an analysis, so that an 
answer may be found to the question as to the place 
and nature of the area from which human movement 
is directed or from which it derives its significance. 
The analysis was of a phenomenological-anthropo- 
logical character in the sense of the recent psycho- 
logical schools in Switzerland and in France.— 
(Courtesy Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol.) 


(See also abstracts 5032, 5035, 5046, 5054, 5139, 
5566, 5753, 5757) 


COMPLEX PROCESSES AND 
ORGANIZATIONS 
5144. Berkeley, Austin West. Psychological and 


physiological modifications of behavior due to 
stress: the effect of a stressful task on goal be- 


havior and on adrenal cortical activity. In Clark 
University, Abstracts of dissertations . . . 1950. 
Worcester, Mass, 1950. 22, 31-34.—Abstract of 
Ph.D. thesis. 

5145. Flood, W. E. (U. Birmingham, Enz.) 
Scientific interests of adults. Nature, Lond., 1950, 
166, 592-593.—400 adults, voluntarily attending 
science lectures, indicated their preference for 23 
science ‘“‘subjects” on a 5-point rating scale. The 


average interest-rating was slightly above ‘“‘moderate 
interest.”” Females showed a wider range of interest- 
ratings (as did those in the 20-40 age group) and a 
significantly higher interest in the life sciences. 
Similar results were observed in an Army Education 
unit (except a lower average interest-rating) and 
with 400 students in emergency training colleges 
(except for preferring approach through history and 
social interactions).—A. C. Hoffman. 


5146. Katz, Irwin. Emotional expression in 
failure: a new hypothesis. In Stanford University, 
Abstracts of dissertations, 1948-49. Stanford U., 
Calif., 1949, 208-210. (Stanford Univ. Bull., 1949, 
24, Ser. 8, No. 35.)—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1949. 


5147. Meininger, J. V. Het Begrip “Grenssitu- 
atie.” (The conception of the term “transition- 
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situation.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1950, 5, 480- 
505.—The author points out, that although many 
authors adopt the term transition-situation they do 
not seem to penetrate to the core of the problem 
through lack of profound understanding of their 
own expressions. Transition implies boundary or 
limit. The boundery separates and unites. It con- 
tains the contradiction that it is beginning and ending 
in one, negation and confirmation at the same 
moment. Only when this has been fully grasped, 
then the profound truth of the transition- Seales 
can be conceived, not as an exceptional phenomenon, 
but only as one of the aspects of the unending pro- 
cedure of the idea.—(Courtesy of Ned. Tijdschr. 
Psychol.) 

5148. Miller, Daniel R. Pathological reactions 
to threat of failure. In Stanford University, Abstracts 
of dissertations, 1948-49. Stanford U., Calif., 1949, 
213-216. Sons Univ. Bull., 1949, 24, Ser. 8, 
No. 35.)—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1949, 

5149. Schafer, Roy. Selective response to oral 
content: a study of inter-function reliability. In 
Clark University, Abstracts of dissertations ., . 
1950. Worcester, Mass., 1950, 22, 49-52.—Abstract 
of Ph.D. thesis. 


(See also abstract 5772) 


LEARNING & MEMORY 


5150. Anderson, G. Lester. (City Coll., New 
York), & Gates, Arthur I. The general nature of 
learning. In Henry, N. B., 49th yearbook NSSE, 
Part I, (see 25: 5638), 12-35. “_With emphasis on the 
role of cognition in human learning, the concept of 
learning as a dynamic, organic process, and the 
recognition of the wide range of behavior included 
in learning, the roles of differentiation, integration, 
efficiency and generalization in the learning process 
are discussed. The relationships between learning 
and maturation, learning and experience, and prod- 
uct and process in learning are important for under- 
standing. Education being best which has maximum 
transfer value, the direction and guidance of the 
learning process toward this end is discussed.— 
G. H. Johnson. 

5151. Bersh, P. J., Schoenfeld, W. N., & Notter- 
man, J. M. (Columbia U., New York.) The effect 
of reinforcement history on extinction after recondi- 
tioning. Science, 1950, 112, 743-745.—Description 
and summary of data of an experiment (using male 
albino rats, hunger, bar-pressing response) ‘to 
determine whether extinction to operant (precondi- 
tioning) level is permanently effective in eliminating 
differences in response strength among groups given 
varying amounts of original conditioning. Resist- 
ance to extinction after a constant amount of recon- 
ditioning was used to test the effectiveness of the 
preceding ‘complete’ extinction.” Tentative con- 
clusion is that “‘complete’ extinction to operant 
levels tends to eliminate permanently differences in 
response strength produced by varied histories of 
reinforcement.’’—B. R. Fisher. 


COMPLEX PROCESSES AND ORGANIZATIONS 


5152. Brothers, Joyce D., & Warden, C. J. 
(Columbia U., New York.) An entieils of the 
5 activity of the conditioned salivary r nse 
in human subjects. Science, 1950, 112, 751.— 
Brief description of an experiment to determine 
chemical atk (amylase activity per ml.) in 
salivary CR UCR of human subjects. Results 
show a “statistically significant quantitative differ- 
ence” in amylase activity between CR and UCR, 
that “there is more amylase activity in the salivary 
component during the conditioned response phase 
than in the unconditioned response.”—B. R. Fisher. 

5153. Brownell, William A. (Northwestern U., 
Evanston, Ill.), & Hendrickson, Gordon. How 
children learn information, concepts, and general- 
izations. In Henry, N. B., 49th yearbook NSSE, 
Part I, (see 25: 5638), 92-128.—The learning of and 
teaching of ideational material is treated under three 
categories. The mastery of arbitrary associations, 
conventionally thought of as involving rote memory, 
depends upon the tendency to organize learning 
tasks. Repetitive practice with occasional help, 
correction of errors, proper motivation, and mainten- 
ance through overlearning and functional application 
are recommended teaching practices. The acquisi- 
tion of concepts proceeds gradually from level to 
level, the basic processes being differentiation and 
integration. Generalizations are acquired through 
problem-solving and are best learned through varied 
experience rather than through repetitive practice. 
—G. H. Joknson. 

5154. Bush, J. K., & Bruce, RR. H. (U. Wyoming, 
Laramie.) The effect of a preliminary consummatory 
response upon performance by rats in a simple 
learning situation. J. Colo.-Wyo. Acad. Sci., 1950, 
4(2), 67-68.—Abstract. 

5155. Harmon, John M., & Miller, Arthur G. 
(Boston U., Mass.) Time patterns in motor learning. 
Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hith, 1950, 21, 182—187.— 
The authors report on an experiment in which 
college women without previous experience in play- 
ing pool or billiards were used as subjects. This 
motor learning was set up so that four sub-groups 
were using different time intervals between practice 
periods but with the units of practice, number of 
practice periods, and the length of the practice 
periods kept constant. The authors conclude that 
“relative massing at the beginning of the learning 
process is to be preferred over widely spread inter- 
vals at the beginning.” Once the foundation has 
been laid, “greater spacing between practice periods 
has a more favorable vffect upon learning than con- 
tinued massing.” —M. A. Seidenfeld. 

5156. Helmick, John Sain. The relation of 
changes in two dimensions of difficulty to perform- 
ance in motor learning. In Stanford University, 
Abstracts of dissertations, 1948-49. Stanford U., 
Calif., 1949, 205-207. (Stanford Univ. Bull., 1949, 
24, Ser. 8, No. 35.)—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1948. 

5157. Ho rth, Cecil B. A study of the 


factors involv ae of learning and level of at- 
In Stanford University, 


tainment of motor skills. 
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Abstracts of dissertations, 1948-49. Stanford U., 
Calif., 1949, 382-387. (Stanford Univ. Bull., 1949, 
24, Ser. 8, No. 35.)—Abstract of Ed. D. thesis, 1948. 


5158. Kaplan, Bernard. A comparative study of 
acquisition of meanings in low-educated and high- 
educated adults. In Clark University, Abstracts of 
dissertations . . . 1950. Worcester, Mass., 1950, 
22, 108-109.—Abstract of M.A. thesis. 


5159. Klee, James B. (Carnegie Institute, Forest 
Hills, L. I., N. Y.) Learning as selection. J. gen. 
Psychol., 1950, 42, 261-277.—The learning process is 
described as ‘‘an act of preference or selection on the 
part of the organism in a particular problem situation 
of a particular form of perception and/or [an ] idea 
either of the ‘facts’ themselves or of acts toward 
these facts.”—M. J. Stanford. 


5160. Knapp, Clyde G., & Dixon, W. Robert. 
(U. Illinois, Urbana.) Learning to juggle: LA 
study to determine the effect of two erent dis- 
tributions of practice on learning efficiency. Res. 
Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth, 1950, 21, 331-336.—Two 
groups of 35 male seniors at the U. of Illinois major- 
ing or minoring in physical education were set up so 
that one group practiced juggling 3 balls for 5 
minutes each day and the other group practiced 15 
minutes every second day. All Ss recorded greatest 
number of successful catches in each practice schedule 
until they succeeded in making 100 consecutive 
catches. This was the criterion of when the Ss had 
learned to juggle. The results indicate that 5 
minutes daily facilitated more rapid learning than 
15 minutes every second day. Wide individual 
differences were noted.— M. A. Seidenfeld. 


5161. McAllister, Dorothy E. The effects of 
level of learning and of overlearning on proactive 
and retroactive facilitation and interference. Port 
Washington, L. I., N. Y.: U. S. Navy Special Devices 
Center, 1950. 24 p. (Tech. Rep. = SDC 938-1-8.)— 
Effects of level of learning and overlearning on pro- 
active and retroactive facilitation and interference 
were studied with the Two-Hand Coordinator. Re- 
sults generally revealed that “both facilitation and 
interference operate when practice on one psycho- 
motor task is followed by practice on a similar, yet 
different, psychomotor task.” Level of prior learn- 
ing and the performance measure used determine 
which effect will predominate.—R. Tyson. 


5162. McAllister, Dorothy E., & Lewis, Don. 
Single-trial-per-task versus multiple-trials-per-task 
in the acquisition of skill in performing several 
similar tasks. Port Washington, L. I., N. Y.: U.S. 
Navy Special Devices Center, 1950. 18 p. (Tech. 
Rep.SDC 938-1-7.)—Trial-to-trial shifting among 
8 Modified Mashburn and 8 Epicyclic Pursuit Rotor 
tasks was compared with several successive trials 
on each task. The single-trial groups were not 
handicapped in subsequent test tasks, and may even 
have acquired some advantage.—R. Tyson, 


5163. Shephard, Alfred. Losses of skill in per- 
forming the standard Mashburn task from 
different levels of learning on the rev task. 


5158-5166 


Port Washington, L. I., N. Y.: U. S. Navy Special 
Devices Center, 1950. 24p. (Tech. Rep.-SDC 938- 
1-9.)—Standard and reversed tasks on the Modified 
Mashburn Apparatus were used to shed new light on 
loss of motor skill, from original learning to relearn- 
ing, when an interfering task is interposed. Results 
led to rejection of J. A. McGeoch’s competition ex- 
planation. A. W. Melton’s unlearning theory was 
supported, and H. E. O. James’ extinction theory 
was favored over that of E. A. Culler. Principle 
performance changes observed were thought to in- 
volve “unlearning concepts comparable to experi- 
mental extinction associated with spontaneous re- 
covery.” —R. Tyson. 


5164. Stone, G. Raymond. (U. Oklahoma, Nor- 
man.) The effect of negative incentives in serial 
learning: II. Incentive intensity and response vari- 
ability. J. gen. Psychol., 1950, 42, 179-224.—‘'It is 
suggested that the function of negative incentives in 
serial learning is predominantly to increase the 
fixative effects of adjoining rewarded items, but 
fixative effects even to the S-R to which it is applied. 
The principles involved in the spread of negative 
effect are considered to be unitary in the sense of 
being reinforcing, but two-fold in the sense of the 
strengthening of avoidance responses before punish- 
ment and the direct strengthening of rewarded re- 
sponses following punishment.’’ 141 references.— 
M. J. Stanford. 


5165. Thorndike, Robert L. (Teachers Coll., 
Columbia U., New York.) How children learn the 
principles and techniques of problem-solving. In 
Henry, N. B., 49th yearbook NSSE, Part I, (see 25: 
5638), 196-216.—Problem- solving is variable and 
complex behavior, consisting of integration of par- 
ticular knowledges, skills and attitudes, but with no 
simple pattern or routine. The school serves in 
helping the pupil acquire ‘‘a wide range of interests 
and experiences, an organized and functional stock 
of background information, efficient skills for locat- 
ing and organizing needed information, perseverance 
yet flexibility in attacking problem situations, a 
willingness to suspend judgment until the evidence 
is in, habits of testing critically any proposed solu- 
tions, attitudes of critical appraisal of the reliability 
and bias of sources, skill in ‘if-then’ thinking.” 
G. H. Johnson. 


(See also abstracts 4941, 4968, 5036, 5086, 5640, 
5762, 5769) 


THINKING & IMAGINATION 


5166. Arshavski, Sh. L’heker hahashiva habi- 
kortit. (Inquiry of critical thinking.) Hahinukh, 
1947/48, 21, 271-283.—A hypothesis is suggested 
concerning the nature of logic evidence. It is a psy- 
chological interpretation of the syllogistic theory as 
accepted among logisticians. Some of their con- 
clusions are examined by experiments. A special 
factor of thinking appeared which is in some respect 
similar to the v-factor of Thurstone. There are zero 
correlations between several thinking tests (including 
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verbal tests). The factor-analysis was realized by 
the centroid method.—H. Ormian. 


5167. Evans, Ellis. Notes on the symbolic pro- 
cess. Mind, 1951, 60, 62-79.—A logical analysis of 
symbols, their generation, and their relation to the 
primary event symbolized.—W. L. Wilkins. 


5168. Fliess, Robert. The revival of interest in 
the dream; a critical survey of the post-Freudian 
contributions. In Lorand, S., The yearbook of psy- 
choanalysis, Vol. 6, (see 25: 4938), 78-103.—A 
critical review of post-Freudian literature on the sub- 
ject of dreams. Under Miscellaneous clinical con- 
tributions are grouped studies on ‘dream symbolism” 
“typical” dreams, dreaming and “acting out,” the 
hypnotic “dream,” the “telepathic’’ dream, the 
“prophetic” dream, insomnia and hypersomnia, and 
“dream behavior” in the child.—A. J. Sprow. 


5169. Keyes, Kenneth S., Jr. How to develop 
your thinking ability. New York: McGraw Hill, 
1950. xiv, 246 p. $3.50.—‘“A guide.to straight 
thinking and sound decisions. . . . The simple step 
by step formula will increase your ability to think 
straight through to the solution of any problem, 
regardless of its size or source.’’ The six tools “‘for 
your mental tool box”’ as explained by the author (a 
Florida realtor) are: So far as I know; Up to a point; 
To me; The what index; The when index; The where 
index. The tools can be used in everyday life to get 
along better with other people, to build a happier 
marriage, to achieve success in business, to find 
causes for things that worry you, to build a world 
free from wars and want.—L. R. Steiner. 


5170. Luchins, Abraham S., & Luchins, Edith H. 
(McGill U., Montreal, Can.) New experimental 
attempts at preventing mechanization in problem 
solving. J. gen. Psychol., 1950, 42, 279-297.—At- 
tempts to prevent or weaken the Einstellung tend- 
ency on solving a series of numerical problems were 
‘“‘not very successful, although in a few experiments 
statistically reliable differences in the expected di- 
rection were obtained."’ The experiments constitut- 
ing a variation of previous investigations dealing 
with derivations of the container problem placed an 
upper limit on the amount of fluid available, added 
an additional container in the second series, and con- 
cretized the tasks in the third series —M. J. Stan- 
ford. 


5171. Riimke, H. C., Leeuw, G. van der, Seven- 
ster, G., Aalders, W. J. Twijfel en Geloof. (Doubt 
and belief.) Amsterdam: U.M. Holland, 1950. 
220 p. Hfl. 6.90—The psychologist-psychiatrist, 
phenomenologist-philosopher, the biblical and the 
dogmatic-theologist arrange the order of the various 
aspects of doubt. The words doubt and belief, in 
the title, need not be firstly interpreted in a religious 
sense, these have a wider meaning as is already 
shown by the contents: psychology of doubt, phe- 
nomenology of doubt, doubt of the Bible, and doubt 
and belief —M. Dresden. 


(See also abstracts 5211, 5350, 5604, 5783) 
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INTELLIGENCE 


5172. Brown, Gilbert L. On the constancy of the 
LQ. J. educ. Res., 1950, 44, 151-153.—The Stan- 
ford-Binet was ~ ont > to 51 first grade children. The 
same individuals (n = 51) were tested as college 
freshmen, 12 years later, using the Army Alpha or the 
Otis Higher Examination. The greatest change in 
IQ was 9 points, and 75% changed 5 points or less. 
—M. Murphy. 

5173. Davis, Allison (U. Chicago, Ill.), & Hess, 
Robert D. What about IQs. J. nat. Educ. Ass., 
1949, 38, 604-605.—Al most all standard intelligence 
tests have items which are taken from a higher socio- 
economic culture and therefore put children from 
lower economic levels at a disadvantage. The 
authors discuss the Davis-Hess test which has been 
developed in order to provide an instrument in which 
the differing socio-economic level would not play 
such a significant part.—C. M. Louttit. 


(See also abstracts 5227, 5416) 


PERSONALITY 


5174. Cooper, Gladys M. (Syracuse U., N. Y.) 
Nutrition in the family setting. Marriage Fam. 
Living, 1950, 12, 85-88.—The physical development 
of an individual is to a large degree determined by 
nutritional factors. ‘‘Personality development ac- 
companies the physical growth. The patterns for 
behavior are developed in infancy and modified by 
later experiences. Some of the individual's earliest 
interhuman relationships are connected with satis- 
faction of physiological needs for food, thus relating 
nutrition to personality development. Good nutri- 
tion in its fullest sense is one factor in creating the 
kind of atmosphere necessary for good personality 
development.” — L. H. McCabe. 


5175. Gravely, Ann M. An investigation of per- 
ceptual tests as measures of temperament. Brit. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1950, 20, 203-204.—Abstract of 
Ph.D. thesis, U. Coll., London, Eng. 

5176. Jenkins, Thomas N. (New York U.) 
Some contributions in support of a neutral theory of 
personality. Trans. N. Y. Acad. Sct., 1950, 13, 
9-12.—Factorial analysis of over 100 personality 
trait scales reveals (1) a generally low correlation 
among traits even when these seem semantically to 
be opposite (such as buoyancy and depression), and 
(2) the presence of two superfactors, A and C. 
From (1) it is proposed that personality factors are 
unipolar, not bipolar as commonly assumed; and 
from (2) that personality traits contain 2 independ- 
ent basic factors. A relationship is suggested be- 
tween the latter and the adrenergic and cholinergic 
activity of the autonomic nervous system.—J. 
Bucklew. 

5177. Jung, C. G. Psychologische Typen. 8. 
Auflage. (Psychological types. 8th ed.) Ziirich, 
Switzerland: Rascher, 1950. 718 p. Fr. 28.50.— 
This edition is essentially unchanged (see 13: 3750) 
but many minor corrections have been made and @ 
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new index has been prepared by Frau Lena Hurwitz- 
Eisner.—A. J. Sprow. 

5178. Mullahy, Patrick. A philosophy of per- 
sonality. Psychiatry, 1950, 13, 417-437.—Interper- 
sonal theory is examined from the standpoint of its 
explicit and implicit assumptions concerning inani- 
mate, animate and personality facts and their inter- 
relationships. A naturalistic and process view of 
personality is developed.— N. H. Pronko. 

5179. Nuttin, J. Psychanalyse et conception 
spiritualiste de "homme; une théorie dynamique de 
la personalité normale. (Psychoanalysis and spirit- 
ual conception of man; a dynamic theory of the 
normal personality.) Paris: Vrin, 1950. 434 p.— 
The importance of the influence of Freudian psy- 
choanalysis on general psychology and particularly 
on the psychological clinic is considerable. In re- 
vealing the role of inferior elements of human motives 
in contrast to rational faculties of traditional psy- 
chology, psychoanalysis has prepared a spiritual 
psychology which synthesizes the two factors, to give 
a complete representation of the whole man. The 
author offers a dynamic theory of personality. The 
complexity of this is irreducible to simple elements 
such as the “‘libido”’ of Freud, and it is to the study 
of the multiple components of personality, especi- 
ally of needs, that psychology ought to attach itself. 
(See 25: 29)—R. Piret. 


5180. Portenier, Lillian G. Personality as re- 
vealed through autobiographies. J. Colo.-W yo. 
Acad. Sci., 1950, 4(2), 68-69.—Abstract. 


5181. Spieth, Rudolph. Der Mensch als Typus. 
(Man as a type.) Stuttgart, Germany: C. E. 
Schwab, 1949. 184 p. 5.80 D.M.—An elementary 
exposition of type psychology aimed primarily at the 
layman rather than the academic psychologist, pre- 
senting the type theories of Jaensch, Jung, Kretch- 
mer, Pfahler, and Spranger. Beginning with the 
theory of psychological types, it traces the history 
of type psychology, discussing functional, body, 
temperamental, developmental, integration, total, 
genetic, folk, race, popular and social types conclud- 
ing with the uses and potentialities of type psy- 
chology. 25 references. Glossary.—L. D. Goodstein. 


(See also abstracts 4963, 4980, 5452, 5756, 5760, 
5763, 5765, 5770, 5778, 5782) 


AESTHETICS 


5182. Hornblower, G. D. The origin of pictorial 
art. Man, 1951, 51, 2-3.—Man arrived at the 
“idea’’ of representing solid bodies by mere outlines, 
not by instinct, but as a development from the 
making of clay images, to clay figures pressed flat 
against a wall, to engraving about the edges of these 
figures, to finally just outlines drawn with mineral 
pigments.—A. C, Hoffman. 

5183. Lee, Dorothy. Lineal and nonlineal codi- 
fications of reality. Hic. Rev. gen. Semant., 1950, 8, 
13—26.—Reprinted from Psychosom. Med., 1950, 12, 
89-97. See 24: 6300. 


5178-5188 


5184. Pedigo, Louise. Creative writing and the 
Rorschach Test. In Stanford University, Abstrasts 
of dissertations, 1948-49. Stanford U., Calif., 1949, 
490-491. (Stanford Univ. Bull., 1949, 24, Ser. 8, 
No. 35.)—Abstract of Ed.D. thesis, 1949. 

5185. Schnier, Jacques. (1/637 Taylor St., San 
Francisco 11, Calif.) The blazing sun; a psycho- 
analytic approach to Van Gogh. Amer. Imago, 1950, 
7, 143-162.—Van Gogh's great productivity (paint- 
ings, drawings, letters) makes him a fruitful subject 
for psychoanalytic investigation. It is probable 
that his epilepsy was of the “affective” type. His 
first epileptic seizure followed an attempted attack 
upon Gauguin and his own self-mutilation. Evidence 
is given for Van Gogh's identification with his father 
and for his strong bisexual predisposition. His pre- 
occupation with the themes of the sower and the 
blazing sun symbolizes his attempts to gratify his 
masculinity. 48 references.—W. A. Varvel. 

5186. Vles, S. J. Over de persoonlijkheids- 
structuur van toneelspelers. (On the personality 
structure of actors.) Psychol. Achtergr., 1950, 3, 
109-121.—The author has examined whether the 
general view, that every profession demands a 
specific structure, is a correct one and if so, how this 
structure is in broad outline. It has appeared from 
the investigation that actors, taken as a group, show 
other personality aspects than groups of people in 
other professions. Characteristic is in the first place 
a stronger neurotic structure. Actors aim at a 
narcissistic gratification of their wishes and they do 
so in an oral way. Actors like to be brilliant, to 
show off; they are good observers.—M. Dresden. 

5187. Wormhoudt, Arthur. (State Teachers Coll., 
St. Cloud, Minn.) The unconscious bird symbol in 
literature. Amer. Imago, 1950, 7, 173-182.—There 
is clinical evidence that the bird may in dreams be a 
symbol for the breast as well as the penis. This 
ambiguity often causes difficulty in interpreting the 
symbolic use of birds in literature. Bergler believes 
that the primary motivations of the writer are de- 
rived from the breast complex on the oral level of 
regression. Literary examples are given to show 
that the bird-breast symbol is actually more frequent 
in literature than the bird-penis symbol.—W. A. 


Varvel. 
(See abstracts 4993, 5204) 
DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 
(See abstract 4966) 


CuitpHOOoD & ADOLESCENCE 


5188. Ackerman, Nathan W., & Sobel, Raymond. 
(Council Child Development Center, New York.) 
Family diagnosis: an approach to the pre-school 
child. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1950, 20, 744—-753.— 
Psychological functioning during the preschool years 
can be expressed only as a resultant of the multiple 
forces interacting within the family group. This 
paper is an attempt to evolve a methodology for the 
study of the preschool child in the context of the 
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family group, by considering the psychosocial effects 
of the family members upon each other. A specimen 
family study is reported.—R. E. Perl. 

5189. Ausubel, David P. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Negativism as a phase of ego development. Amer. 
J. Orthopsychiat., 1950, 20, 796-805.—Negativism is 
a symptom of a transitional period in which the child 
is reacting aggressively to the developmental de- 
mands of a new phase, and resisting the relinquishing 
of existing behavior patterns. It occurs as a reaction 
to a change in biosocial status or role taking of the 
individual, and must be explained in terms of ego 
structure.—R. E. Perl. 


5190. Berge, Andre. Etude du jeune enfant a 
lage scolaire. (A study of the young child of school 
age.) Sem. Hép. Paris, 1950, 26, 2260-2261.— 
Attention is called to psychic transformations that 
take place in the child upon entering school—trans- 
formations amounting to a new birth: the liquidation 
of the Oedipus-complex in that the boy comes now 
to identify himself with his father (the girl with her 
mother), the school environment facilitating such 
identification; the evolving primacy of the genital 
zone; the passage from a hierarchical environment in 
which the child is not an equal to an equalitarian 
environment in which the child is part of a homogene- 
ous class over against the adults; the acquisition of 
intellectual and affective autonomy.—F, C. Sumner. 

5191. Bergeron, Marcel. (Psychiatric Hosp. of 
Seine, France.) Le développement moteur et la 
psycho-motricité chez l’enfant et l’adolescent. (Mo- 
tor development and psychomotricity in the child 
and adolescent.) Sem. Hép., Paris, 1950, 26, 4339- 
4344.—First is studied the motor development from 
birth to one year, from one to three years, from three 
years to puberty in its diverse manifestations: 
posture, tonus, reflexes, motor manifestations and 
their coordination. The various attempts are made 
to formulate generically the motor evolution. Fin- 
ally an attempt is made to relate the motor develop- 
ment to psychomotricity.— F. C. Sumner. 


5192. Bonaventura, E. Y. Kurs m’rukaz lapsik- 
hologia shel hayeled. (A shortened syllabus for 
child psychology.) Urim, 1949/50, 7, 231-232.— 
The increasing need of educators compels quickening 
the speed of studies for teachers. A short introduc- 
tion to general psychology is followed by a course in 
child psychology—the early childhood for prospec- 
tive educators in kindergartens, the school age for 
prospective teachers.—H. Ormian. 

5193. Boutonier, Juliette. Le jeune enfant a 
lage pré-scolaire. (The young child of pre-school 
age.) Sem. Hép. Paris, 1950, 26, 2258-2260.—From 
1 to 5 years of age, the child must acquire a degree of 
autonomy and prepare his integration with social 
life, with the culture which it supposes, and with the 
disciplines which it imposes. If the laws of mental 
and affective development peculiar to the normal 
pre-school child are ignored or gone counter to, the 
child will be mentally and affectively perturbed not 
just at this precise point in his history, but also in 
all his later evolution.—F. C. Sumner. 
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5194. Brooks, Harriet. Motion pictures, radio, 
newspapers and comics in relation to the attitudes 
and conduct of children and youth—a survey of the 
literature of the past twenty years. In Clark Uni- 
versity, Abstracts of dissertations . . . 1950. Worces- 
ter, Mass., 1950, 22, 125-127.—Abstract of M.S. in 
Ed. thesis. 


5195. Davis, Barbara. Children’s response to 
tonsillectomies. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Wk, 1950, 20, 
191-213.—Study of post-operative (tonsillectomy) 
adjustments of children revealed positive correlation 
between good adjustment and healthy mother-child 
relationship. When this relationship was healthy, 
the child was more likely to have received adequate 
preparation; and, the better the pre-operative prep- 
aration the better the post-operative adjustment. 
Most children adjusted well; and, as a rule, adjust- 
ment continued to improve with time.—G. Elias. 


5196. Frankenstein, C. (Ed.) Child care in 
Israel ; a guide to the social services for children and 
youth. Jerusalem: The Henrietta Szold Foundation 
for Child and Youth Welfare, 1950. 324p. 3 S.— 
A comprehensive report on all types of child welfare 
activities in Israel which serves the ‘twofold purpose 
of supplying our friends abroad with information, and 
of ourselves with a critical review of the existing 
services.’’—H. Ormian. 


5197. Granjel, Luis S. (Faculty of Medicine, 
Salamanca, Spain.) La sexualidad infantil y el 
“complejo de Edipo.”’ (Infantile sexuality and the 
“Oedipus complex.”) Acta pedidir. esp., 1950, 8, 
763-785.—The Oedipus complex is the late outcome 
of an abnormal development of the relations between 
mother and son, in the arousal of which the mother 
plays the initiating and most important role, while 
the son intervenes only later and in a passive way. 
The Oedipus complex is not therefore the expression 
of a biological process befitting the infantile per- 
sonality; it is rather the consequence of a grave 
error in the emotional attitude of the mother to- 
wards her son. As to therapy, the physician has only 
to exercise a pedagogical influence over the mother 
and if the mother-child fixation has already disturbed 
the child's character or behavior, to subject the child 
to a systematic reeducation of his personality. 69 
references.— F. C. Sumner. 


5198. Harris, Dale B. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) How children learn interests, motives, and 
attitudes. In Henry, N. B., 49th yearbook NSSE, 
Part I, (see 25: 5638), 129-155.—Experience, con- 
tacts with other people, and with the natural and 
cultural environment, are important in learning 
interests and attitudes, the early childhood years 
being especially significant because of the rapid 
growth and change which facilitate such learning. 
Imitation and suggestibility function in the acquisi- 
tion of such behavior patterns, which are further 
conditioned by the satisfying nature, and the ap- 
propriateness in terms of maturational level, of the 
activities. The schools may modify interests and 


attitudes through enrichment of experience and en- 
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enlarging environmental boundaries, but drastic 
changes are not achieved.—G. H. Johnson. 


5199. Jaffe, Grace M. (Barat Coll., Lake Forest, 
Ill.) The relative powers of nature and nurture: 
monozygotic twins. Trans. Ill. Acad. Sci., 1950, 43, 
218-223.—The author points out the difficulty of 
diagnosing monozygotic twins which is necessary if 
co-twin studies are to be carefully made. She 
illustrates the possibility of environmental influences 
affecting behavior development of twins by a series 
of cases.—C. M. Louttit. 

5200. Lebovici, M. S. Notions nouvelles sur le 
développement du nourrisson dans ses répercus- 
sions psychologiques ultérieures. (New notions on 
the development of the infant in its subsequent psy- 
chological repercussions.) Sem. Hép. Paris, 1950, 
26, 2256-2258.—Repercussions in the alimentary 
and sphincter areas of libidinal frustrations in the 
infant are discussed in the light of recent psycho- 
analytic literature.— F. C. Sumner. 


5201. Male, P. Notions actuelles sur les troubles 
psychiques de l’adolescence et sur la délinquence 
juvénile. (Present day notions concerning the psychic 
disturbances of adolescence and concerning juvenile 
delinquency.) Sem. Hép. Paris, 1950, 26, 2261- 
2266.—The period of transition from childhood to 
adulthood known as adolescence is beset with danger 
of an intellectual and affective nature, namely in- 
fantilism or retardation, which may reach patho- 
logical proportions. The causes of such retardation 
are discussed from the endocrinological but mainly 
from the psychoanalytic standpoints. Therapeutic 
as well as prophylactic measures are briefly indicated, 
and the relationship of such infantilism to juvenile 
delinquencies is pointed out.— F. C. Sumner. 


5202. Mirin, Bernard. A developmental study 
on socialization of language behavior in children: 
levels of argumentation and forms of resolutions. 
In Clark University, Abstracts of dissertations .. . 
1950. Worcester, Mass., 1950, 22, 109-111.— 
Abstract of M.A. thesis. 


5203. Morgan, David H. (Colorado A. & M. 
Coll., Ft. Collins.) Adjustment of adolescent girls 
to family life. J. Colo.-Wyo. Acad. Sci., 1950, 4(2), 
69.—Abstract. 


5204. Mursell, James L. (Teachers Coll., Colum- 
bia U., New York.) How children learn aesthetic 
responses. In Henry, N. B., 49th yearbook NSSE, 
Part I, (see 25: 5638), 183-191.—‘‘Progress in the 
arts means a progressive strengthening and refine- 
ment of responsiveness to the evocative values of 
expressive pattern.”” Such responses are natural 
and developmental in the child, and one related to 
personality organization. Educating for aesthetic 
responsiveness involves clarification and refinement 
of aesthetic values, technical drill alone being too 
mechanical and superficial as a teaching device.— 
G. H. Johnson. 


5205. Ormian, Haim. Hapsikhologia shel sh’not 
hayaldut haahronot. (The psychology of latter 
childhood.) (2nd ed.) Jerusalem: Zionist Organiza- 
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tion, Youth Department, 1951. 71 p.—Contents— 
Child psychology for youth leaders; mental develop- 
ment; how the child recognized the world; interests; 
emotions; children’s society and children in society; 
types of children; the latter childhood as whole. 
The book is intended for youth leaders.—H. Ormian. 


5206. Pollack, Robert Harvey. An experimental 
study on the ability of young children to make ex- 
ceptions. In Clark Unwersity, Abstracts of disserta- 
tions . . . 1950. Worcester, Mass., 1950, 22, 114- 
115.—Abstract of M.A. thesis. 


5207. Préaut, —. Scolarité et conflit. (School 
work and conflict.) Sem. Hép. Paris, 1950, 26, 
2266-2271.—External interventions imposed by the 
school situation on the natural tendencies of the 
child to be dependent on his parents, to grow, to 
engage in activities for purpose of obtaining sheer 
pleasure, to select and to inhibit, to fear, to exercise 
himself in a motor fashion both verbally and bodily, 
to aggressiveness, to craving for power, all too fre- 
quently make in various ways for frustration of the 
child who reacts with aggression or by seeking sub- 
stitute satisfactions. The prophylaxis is seen in the 
school situation respecting the needs of the child.— 
F. C. Sumner. 

5208. Roudinesco, —, & Appell,G. Les répercus- 
sions de la stabulation hospitaliére sur le développe- 
ment psychomoteur des jeunes enfants. (The reper- 
cussions of institutional living on the psychomotor 
development of young children.) Sem. Hép. Paris, 
1950, 26, 2271-—2273.—T wo groups of children of the 
same social level, one from parental homes, the other 
from institutions, were compared on the Gesell de- 
velopment scale. The institutional group showed a 
severely retarded developmental quotient. The 
author discusses the factors in the institutions which 
he feels are important in this retardation.—F. C. 
Sumner. 

5209. Shane, Harold G. (Northwestern U., 
Evanston, Ill.) Sense of security. J. nat. Educ. 
Ass., 1949, 38, 497-498.—The school has a responsi- 
bility for giving the child security. The author sets 
forth two general goals, interprets these goals in 
terms of 8 specific interests of children, and then 
proposes 9 specific procedures through which the 
school may afford possibilities for developing child 
security.—C. M. Louttit. 

5210. Shneerson, F. D’mut hap’laim shel sh’erit 
hap’leta. (The wonderful picture of the “saved re- 
mainders.”) Hahinukh, 1948/49, 22, 1-28.—A child 
study realized in camps of Jewish D.P’s in Germany. 
It is based on questionnaires filled in by teachers, on 
mental tests, on psychiatric investigations, on in- 
vestigation of imagination and on free observation. 
The children play only a little during their playtime. 
Their willingness to learn and their attention were 
remarkably great as a result of years of non-attend- 
ance in any school, although most of their teachers 
were not trained educators. Their mental level was 
completely normal, and the number of neurotic and 
feebleminded children was surprisingly small. Also 
the manifest and latent influence of the life in 
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ghettoes and in D.P. camps was hardly remarkable. 
—H. Ormian. 

5211. Suchodolski, Bogdan. 
land.) Krytyka Piageta w psychol radzieckiej. 
(Criticisms of Piaget in Soviet psychology.) Psy- 
chol. Wychow., 1949, 14, 18-22.—Piaget's concepts 
concerning the nature of children’s thinking symbol- 
ize the bourgeois psychology of development. The 
author reviews recent Soviet criticisms of Piaget- 
type concepts of mental and moral development. 
The basic criticisms are: (1) a bad method has re- 
sulted in false conclusions about alleged prelogical 
and alogical behavior in child thought. (2) Logic or 
lack thereof might depend upon the material avail- 
able to the examinee and the way in which he poses 
the questions for himself. (3) The motives of the 
child may not correspond with the examiner’s. 
(4) Evaluating thought by oral answers to queries is 
not suitable with children who make much logical 
use of gestures and objects. There are no qualita- 
tive differences between children and adults in logical 
thinking if problem situations are equated for capa- 
city.—B. R. Bugelski. 

5212. Tryon, Caroline (U. Chicago, Jil.), & Henry, 
William E. How children learn personal and social 
adjustment. In Henry, N. B., 49th yearbook NSSE, 
Part I, (see 25: 5638), 156-182.—Basic patterns of 
adjustment are learned within the frameworks of 
group expectancies, self-concepts, and developmental 
tasks, each individual reacting uniquely according to 
his needs and motives. While much of such learning 
occurs early and outside the school, the teacher, 
through recognition of individual differences, guid- 
ance and example, course work in mental hygiene, 
and acceptance and reflection of feelings, can play a 
role in personal-social adjustment.—G. H. Johnson. 


5213. Wall, W. D., & Simson, W. A. (U. 
Birmingham, Eng.) The emotional responses of 
adolescent groups to certain films. Partl. Brit. J. 
educ. Psychol., 1950, 20, 153-163.—Responses to 12 
films seen under conditions of habitual attendance 
by groups of 38 or more boys and girls aged 13-16 
were analyzed in terms of their effects upon the sub- 
jects’ emotional behavior. Among the broad re- 
sponse categories that of “lasting emotional effects’’ 
showed relatively high mean percentages of positive 
responses, while comparatively few reported any effect 
on their attitude to others. The remaining 3 cate- 
gories, “immediate emotional effects,” “‘identifica- 
tion,” and “‘values and attitudes” revealed averages 
closer to the general means of 30% and 33% for boys 
and girls respectively.—R. C. Strassburger. 


5214. Watson, Beryl. (Children’s Officer, Surrey 
County Council, Eng.) The deprived child. Med. 
Pr., 1951, No. 5828, 56-59.—The author's experience 
as Children’s Offéer under the Children’s Act is to 
the effect that children suffer from homesickness, 
unhappiness, and a feeling of being rejected when 
taken from their parental home and such removal 
should be only a last resort. Where the child is re- 
moved, a good foster home is considered the best 
solution. Steps to be taken to make residential 
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nurseries and Children’s Homes as near like homes 
in the healthy sense are pointed out.— F. C. Sumner. 


5215. Willgoose, Carl E. (Syracuse U., N. Y.) 
The relationship of muscular strength to motor co- 
ordination in the adolescent period. J. educ. Res., 
1950, 44, 138-142.—A battery of strength tests using 
the essential large muscle groups of the body was 
used to obtain a strength index. A positive correla- 
tion was found between this index and motor co- 
ordination as measured by the standing broad jump, 
the 30 yard crab race, and the 50 yard dash. 18 
references.—M. Murphy. 

5216. Wyczlifiska, Anna. (U. Warsaw, Poland.) 
Zachowanie si¢ niemowlat wobec edmiétow na 
podstawie. (Infant reactions to objects presented 
on supporting backgrounds.) Psychol. Wychow., 
1949, 14, 23-53.—In systematic observations on 12 
infants (7 mos. to 1 yr. 5 mo.) the investigator pre- 
sented objects first on her fingertips, then on back- 
grounds of varying areas. Colored cubes, pieces of 
cake, etc., were presented on platters. Responses 
varied from reaching for the object to reaching for 
the platter and ignoring the object. Considering 
developmental age, lack of motor skill, and inability 
to appreciate motivation, there is no evidence that 
the so-called syncretic response (grasping the sup- 
port-with-object) is anything but a temporary 
stage in development; it disappears quickly with 
learning and depends upon the sizes of both stimulus 
object and background.—B. R. Bugelski. 


(See also abstracts 4991, 5031, 5034, 5039, 5040, 
5041, 5043, 5044, 5048, 5165, 5261, 5382, 5693, 
5773) 

Maturity & O_p AGE 


5217. Cahen-Salabelle, R. La psychothérapie de 
la deuxiéme moitié de la vie d’aprés C. G. Jung. 
(The psychotherapy of the second half of life accord- 
ing to C. G. Jung.) Sem. Hép. Paris, 1950, 26, 2291- 
2293.—The trajectory of life ascends to around 35 
years of age and then begins slowly the descent. In 
the neurotic of the second half of life the trouble as 
C. G. Jung sees it is in refusal to evolve. These 
patients manifest a propensity to perseverate in the 
psychological state of the age which they have just 
passed. Psychotherapy according to Jung would 
consist in penetrating with care their character- 
sclerosis, and in discovering to them the many pos- 
sibilites of expansion in the most diverse domains of 
the life of the spirit. The mature human being should 
know that his life is no longer ascendant and that 
he must henceforth gain in interiority that which he 
loses in extraversion.— F. C. Sumner. 

5218. Dublineau, J. Problémes d’adaptation a 
la ménopause. (Problems of adaptation to the meno- 

ause.) Sem. Hép. Paris, 1950, 26, 2287—2290.— 

enopause is a long gradual process rather than 
suddenly occurring. Adjustment to this change in- 
volves both physiological and psychological factors. 
The latter half of life requires a new organization of 
life, reduction in certain activity, the necessity of 
“disarming” in certain points. To prepare for 
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adaptation to the latter half of life a woman must 
provide herself with social tasks or, like men, with 
absorbing interests which one is capable of pursuing 
with deficit of energy.— F. C. Sumner. 

5219. Gorriti, Fernando. Psicologia agerdsica. 
(The psychology of normal old age.) Arch. Med. 5 
B. Aires., 1950, 20, 193-206.—The importance of the 
study of the psychology of normal old age increases 
with the general increase in longevity. We know that 
work is a good means for the retardation of senility. 
French summary.—R. J. Corsini. 

5220. Minkowski, E. Problémes d’adaptation 
au cours de la vieillesse. (Problems of adjustment 
in the course of senescence.) Sem. Hép. Paris, 
1950, 26, 2294-2295.—Senescence manifests itself 
on the psycho-biological plane in diminution of 
means, physical energy, suppleness of movements, 
memory, etc. Discussion here turns rather about how 
senescence manifests itself on the humanistic plane, 
i.e., about the role of life-views or life-philosophies 
in respect to old age and death originated by ageing 
individuals in their adjustment to senescence.— F. C. 
Sumner. 

5221. Shock, Nathan W. (Baltimore (Md.) City 
Hosp.) A classified bibliography of gerontology and 
geriatrics. Stanford Calif.: Stanford University 
Press, 1951. xxvii, 599 p. $15.00.—A classified 
bibliography of 18,036 items which present observa- 
tions on organisms after the attainment of maturity. 
General headings include Gerontology—general ori- 
entation; Biology of aging; Organ systems; Geri- 
atrics; Psychological processes; Social and economic 
aspects; Miscellaneous. There is a 37-page list of 
abbreviations of journals cited. Subject and author 
indexes. Supplements are being published in the 
Journal of Gerontology.—A. J. Sprow. 

5222. Shock, Nathan W. (Baltimore (Md.) City 
Hosp.) Trends in gerontology. Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press, 1951. ix,153p. $2.50.— 
An examination of trends in population, employment 
income maintenance and retirement, health, living 
arrangements, education, community programs, and 
research of the aged and aging. Following an in- 
ventory of research potentials in gerontology, meth- 
ods of futhering research and the author’s recom- 
mendations for an institute of gerontology are given. 
—A. J. Sprow. 


(See also abstract 5584) 
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5223. Claremont, Claude A. c conditions 
of social happiness. Synthese, 1947, 6, 182-188.— 
The writer describes the educational methods in 3 
controlled experiments—of Dr. Montessori and her 
schools, of the Peckham Health Centre, and of the 
Montessori Training College in Craneswood, Cran- 
leigh, Surrey—in all three of which the psychic con- 
ditions were the same and “an extraordinary social 
happiness came to birth.” The methods ought to be 
taken as a model in any social group which has to 
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educate a body of men capable of exerting authority. 
“If I am shown a paper form of government, I say, 
‘And how do you propose to train those who will 
exercise authority?’ Upon this, whether it be a 
schoolroom, a club, a college, a country, or a world- 
state, all else stands or falls.’"—M. Choynowski. 

5224. de Wilt, Y. S. Nieuwe sociale politiek: 
enige sociologische en psychologische beschou- 
wingen in verband met des sociale wetgeving. 
(Sociological and psychological views in connection 
with social legislation.) Leiden: J. J. Groen, 1949. 
vi, 104 p.—Since social inequalities have their psy- 
chological factors, such as intelligence and character, 
the author proposes that they be taken into account 
in social policy. Specific suggestions are: to permit 
workers’ identification with their employing firms, to 
give employees some responsibility for solving social 
questions and problems of technical and organiza- 
tional import. Labor laws should be autonomous 
to insure the development of individuals.—J. R. 
Kantor. 

5225. Dijk, R. van. (U. Amsterdam, Netherlands.) 
Enige opermerkingen over sociologie als weten- 


schap. (Some observations concerning sociology as 
a science.) ‘s-Gravenhage: W. van Hoeve, 1949. 
18 p. f. 90.—Inaugural address devoted to defining 


subject matter of sociology. Although a sociologist 
may be a psychologist, social psychology is not 
sociology, at most an auxiliary science.—J. R. 
Kantor. 


5226. Fulton, Ruth E. (U. California, Los 
Angeles.) Relationship between teammate status 
and measures of skill in volleyball. Res. Quart. 
Amer. Ass. Hith, 1950, 21, 274-275.—Two volley- 
ball classes consisting of a total of 69 students in the 
women’s division of physical education at UCLA 
were subjects. The author concludes that “team- 
mate status, as measured by student choices, is as 
closely related to teacher judgment of skill in volley- 
ball as are scores on the French volleying test.” 
Furthermore, “the correlation of 0.54 between the 
scores of the volleying team and the measures over- 
lap but are not measuring exclusively the same vari- 
ables.”” The possibility of a social element in team- 
mate choice is discussed.— _M. A. Seidenfeld. 


5227. Green, Norman E. (Craig Air Force Base, 
Selma, Ala.) Verbal intelligence and effectiveness 
of participation in group discussion. J. educ. Psy- 
chol., 1950, 41, 440-445.—Nine groups in the Air 
University instructor training course, with whom 
Conference Methods of Teaching were being used, 
were studied to determine the relations of verbal 
intelligence and effective group participation. The 
scores of a steeply graded 20-word list from the I.E.R. 
Intelligence Scale CAVD were compared with rat- 
ings, made by officer observers, regarding conference 
participation. The results indicate a positive rela- 
tionship, suggesting that the vocabulary factor con- 
tributes toward effective group participation, al- 
though the correlation is too low to warrant indi- 
vidual prognosis of one measure from the other.— 
E. B. Mallory. 
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5228. Klein, Viola. The stereotype of femininity. 
J. soc. Issues, 1950, 6(3), 3-12.— Despite established 
biological differences, sex characteristics of a psy- 
chological order overlap and vary so widely that the 
classification of characteristics by sex could well be 
dropped as serving no scientific purpose.—L. M. 
Hanks, Jr. 

5229. Landecker, Werner S. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) Smend’s theory of integration. Soc. 
Forces, 1950, 29, 39-48.—An exposition of Smend’s 
theory, which holds that every group is a process of 
integration, achieved through persons, procedures 
and values. This typology of integrative factors 
points to needed research—e.g., the relative integra- 
tive effectiveness of persons, procedures and values 
under different conditions.—B, R. Fisher. 

5230. Melton, Edward R. (U. Wyoming, Lara- 
mie.) A preliminary study of dominance-subordina- 
tion relationships in the hamster, Cricetus auratus. 
J. Colo.-Wyo. Acad. Sci., 1950, 4(2), 77.—Abstract. 

5231. Meyer, He J. (New York U.), & 
Smigel, Erwin O. Job-seeking and the readjust- 
ment allowance for veterans. Amer. J. Sociol., 1951, 
56, 341-347.—The functions of the Readjustment 
Allowance, a federal benefit for eligible unemployed 
veterans of World War II, are found by studying the 
attitudes and behavior of urban ex-servicemen who 
were unemployed when jobs were available to them. 
The findings indicate that uniform benefits do not 
have uniform effects but differ according to four 
major patterns and that the reasons for the veterans’ 
joblessness can only partially be found in the direct 
economic functions of the RA. To understand this 
joblessness, it is mecessary to study unemployed 
veteran types.—D. L. Glick. 

5232. Murray, Elwood. (U. Denver, Colo.) Gen- 
eral semantics in group development. J. Colo.-W yo. 
Acad. Sci., 1950, 4(2), 69.—Abstract. 

5233. Newman, K. J. (U. Dacca, Pakistan.) 
Georg Simmel and totalitarian integration. Amer. 
J. Seciol., 1951, 56, 348-353.—Georg Simmel’s 
penetrating insight into the sociology of domination 
and submission shows the way toward a more genu- 
ine understanding of the mechanisms and techniques 
of totalitarianism. Yet Simmel’s limitations were 
conditioned by his static outlook on the forms of 
association. Modern technology and communica- 
tion, while they radically alter some of the basic 
tendencies within the process of domination, have 
helped others toward a more complete fulfilment.— 
D. L. Glick. 

5234. Ogle, Marbury Bladen, Jr. (Purdue U., 
Lafayette, Ind.) Public opinion and political dy- 
namics. Boston: Houghton Miffin, 1950. iv, 361 p. 
$3.50.—The intent of this textbook is to show the 
relations between the public opinion of a society and 
its political context on the one hand and between 
public opinion and its social and psychological deter- 
minants on the other hand. Comparison of the role 
of public opinion in a democracy is made with its 
role under communism and fascism with a chapter 
devoted to the function of force in the development 
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of public opinion. Chapters are devoted to human 
factors in uencing political behavior, crowd be- 
havior, public opinion and the family, church, and 
schools, propaganda, measurement of public opinion, 
the press, radio, and the motion picture. Annotated 
bibliography of 127 selected readings —-W. W. 
Charters, Jr. 

5235. Ossowska, Maria. (U. Warsaw, Poland.) 
O tak zwanych instynktach ecznich. (About the 
so-called social instincts.) Psychol. Wychow., 1946, 
12, 27-37.—It is commonly assumed that egoistic 
impulses are somewhow natural and normal and in no 
need of explanation as regards origins. Disinterested 
or altruistic behavior is, contrariwise, held in need of 
derivation from other sources. The author discusses 
the alleged instincts of gregariousness, sympathy, 
solidarity and the tendency to secure approval and 
avoid disapproval of our fellow men. She concludes 
that these are not instinctive in any biological sense 
and that they are not the sources of altruistic be- 
havior which can be accounted for if we assume a 
tendency to benevolent affections.—B, R. Bugelski. 


5236. Raglan, Lord. The hero; a study in tradi- 
tion, myth and drama. New York: British Book 
Centre, 1949. x, 310 p. 95¢.—Tradition, myth and 
drama are examined from the point of view of their 
historicity. Robin Hood, King Arthur and the tale 
of Troy, as well as a variety of local and other tradi- 
tions are analyzed and it is shown that “‘the ‘smoke’ 
which arises from these oft-told tales is the outcome 
of mythical and not historical fires.""—N. H. 
Pronko. 

5237. Sicher, Lydia. Wer ist “man”? (Who is 
“one”’?) Int. Z. Indiv.-Psychol., 1950, 19, 1-8.— 
Social irresponsibility often hides behind the im- 
personal expression “‘one.’’ The identity of the 
individual tends to be lost in collectivism which de- 
mands of him, as in the neurotic attitude, no per- 
sonal responsibility, only subordination and work 
contribution to the group, a collective being fearful 
of change except in its aim for greater size. The co- 
operative, on the other hand requires individuation, 
complete personal development in the service of 
society, fully responsible for his own actions and co- 
responsible for the actions of his group. Only in the 
latter type of society can peace be achieved. Eng- 
lish and French summaries.—C. 7. Bever. 

5238. Street, Betty Eulalia. The adjustment of 
foreign war brides. In University of North Carolina 
Record, Research in progress... 1949. Chapel 
Hill, N. C., 1950, No. 478, 258. (Grad. Sch. Ser. No. 
58.)—Abstract of M.A. thesis. 

5239. Walter, Emil J. Die Bedeutung der Tiefen- 
ang fiir die geschichtliche und soziologische 

orschung. (The meaning of depth-psychology for 
historical and sociological research.) Synthese, 1947, 
6, 152-156.—The social process is a process going on 
in singular individuals through the medium of social 
influences. The social development is a process 
shaped by the interpersonal influences in the society 
in a form of social, cultural, and economic relations. 
It is impossible to establish a simple linear and direct 
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functional relation between social causes and psy- 
chological effect. With the means of the depth- 
psychology a systematically built typology of the 
social characters ought to be treated.—M. Choy- 
nowski. 

5240. Young, Erle Fiske. (U. Southern California, 
Los Angeles.) Environmental stresses and personal 
adjustment. Sociol. Soc. Res., 1950, 35, 91-96.— 
A discussion review of the environmental social 
stresses in relation to the ability of the individual to 
adjust.—J. E. Horrocks. 


(See also abstracts 5020, 5141, 5784, 5786, 5787) 
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5241. Chapin, F. Stuart. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Experimental design in sociology: limita- 
tions and abuses. Soc. Forces, 1950, 29, 25-32.—A 
discussion of Chapin’s ‘‘ex post facto experiment” 
design in sociological research, emphasizing problems 
of assumptions, statistical treatment of data, con- 
trols, and interpretation. Rejoinders by J. E. Hulett, 
Jr., and Stuart A. Queen.—B. R. Fisher. 

5242. Eysenck, H. J. (U. London. Eng.) Social 
attitude and social class. Brit. J. Sociol., 1950, 1, 
56-66.—The author presents three criticisms of 
Center’s “Psychology of Social Classes: (1) the 
technique of “representative” rather than “analytic” 
sampling; (2) the use of forced-answer question- 
naires without checking through subsequent inter- 
views; (3) confusion of correlation with causation in 
concluding that economic status determines social 
attitudes. His own earlier study, through factorial 
analysis, of attitudes of middle-class members of 
three political parties is reviewed as a different type 
of attempt to answer the same research question.— 
L. A. Noble. 

5243. Hall, John, & Jones, D. Caradog. Social 
grading of occupations. Brit. J. Sociol., 1950, 1, 
31-55.—The first report on a long-range study of 
characteristics of social classes, factors affecting 
mobility within each, and total changes in social 
stratification in England is presented here. Thirty 
occupations were classed in terms of social prestige 
by over 1000 respondents differing themselves in 
class and occupation. An amazing degree of agree- 
ment was noted. The authors feel justified in using 
the standard occupation coding for continuation of 
the study.— L. A. Noble. 

5244. Hill, Mozell C., & Whiting, Albert N. 
(Atlanta U., Ga.) Some theoretical and method- 
ological problems in community studies. Soc. 
Forces, 1950, 29, 117-124.—Sociological, social- 
psychological and anthropological techniques and 
methods, jointly brought to bear in community re- 
search, enhance its value. Considerations involved 
in selecting appropriate methods and techniques from 
these fields in the analysis of culture, social structure 
and personality aspects of the community are dis- 
cussed.—B. R. Fisher. 

5245. Johnson, Joseph K. (Southern Illinois U., 
Carbondale.) The need for corporate research in 
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the social sciences. Trans. Jil. Acad. Sci., 1950, 
43, 224-232.—Corporate research is defined as the 
integrated activity of specialists from a number of 
fields working together on a common problem. It 
differs from cooperative research. In this paper the 
author demonstrates the use of corporate research in 
the social sciences and points out that this method 
promises more fruitful results in attacking a number 
of social problems.—C. M. Louttit. 


5246. Kemp, Edith Semat. A critical evaluation 
of the application of anthropological field technique 
to the study of modern society. In University of 
North Carolina Record, Research in progress... 
1949. Chapel Hill, N. C., 1950, No. 478, 255-256. 
(Grad. Sch. Ser. No. 58.)—Abstract of M.A. thesis. 


5247. Landecker, Werner S. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) Types of integration and their measure- 
ment. Amer. J. Sociol., 1951, 56, 332—340.—Prob- 
lems of index construction are discussed for four 
types of integration, each of which varies on a con- 
tinuum of its own. The four types are: the cultural, 
that is, consistency among the standards of a culture; 
the normative, or conformity of the conduct of the 
group to cultural standards; the communicative, or 
exchange of meanings throughout the group; and 
the functional, or interdependence among group 
members through the division of labor.—D. L. 
Glick. 

5248. Russell Sage Foundation. Effective use of 
social science research in the federal services. New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1950. 47 p. 50¢. 
—Prepared by a group of social scientists, ‘‘this 
pamphlet has been written because the federal 
government has become the outstanding employer of 
social scientists and consumer of social science ma- 
terials in the conduct of practical affairs." Discussed 
briefly are ‘‘the field of the social sciences” and 
“problems in conducting social science research in 
governmental agencies.”” Listed are illustrations of 
World War II uses of social science and “‘new ap- 
proaches to the study of social behavior” (e.g., sur- 
vey methods, group dynamics).—B. R. Fisher. 


5249. Stevens, Gertrude Dole. Application of 
content analysis technique to anthropological field 
notes. In University of North Carolina Record, 
Research in progress . . . 1949. Chapel Hill, N. C., 
1950, No. 478, 258. (Grad. Sch. Ser. No. 58.)— 
Abstract of M.A. thesis. 


(See also abstract 5601) 
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5250. Allport, Gordon W. Prejudice; a problem 
in psychological and social causation. . soc. Issues 
1950, Suppl. Ser. No. 4. 26 p.—Prejudice, a fact of 
mental organization, is characterized by perceptual 
categorization, displacement, and rationalization. 
Studies of the subject are reviewed and organized 
into the following approaches: the stimulus of pre- 
judice, the phenomenal, the personality dynamic 
including the functional significance of prejudice, 
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and the influences of socialization, the situational, 
the cultural, and the historical—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 


5251. Barnouw, Victor. Acculturation and per- 
sonality among the Wisconsin Chippewa. Amer. 
Anthrop., 1950, 52(4), Pt. 2. Memoir 72, 152 p.— 
The question, why did the Eastern woodland 
Indians, particularly the Chippewa, not resist white 
acculturation, as did the Plains Indians, is answered 
in terms of culture and personality. Chippewa 
socialization fosters action independent of the group 
on the one hand and dependent on a strong figure on 
the other. Contact was mostly with white traders 
who furthered dependence by trade goods in return 
for pelts. In contrast the plains Indians had a self- 
sufficient and cooperative group. An appendix 
contains portions of the biographies of three Chip- 
pewa.— L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

5252. Bayton, James A., & Bell, Ernestine. 
(Howard U., Washington, D. C.) An exploratory 
study of the role of the Negro press. J. Negro Educ., 
1951, 20, 8-15.—40 students at Howard University 
were interviewed using open-ended and alternate- 
answer questions in regard to their attitudes toward 
the Negro press. The function of Negro newspapers 
seemed to be more of a news source about Negroes 
than a means of coping with problems arising from 
minority status. By and large, this sample of 
Negroes views the Negro press adversely.—A. Burton. 

5253. Biesanz, John. (Wayne U., Detroit, Mich.) 
Inter-American marriages on the Isthmus of Panama. 
Soc. Forces, 1950, 29, 159-163.—‘‘Intermarriages of 
Panamanian women and American men are en- 
couraged by freedom of association, stereotypes of 
the other group as good mates, a complementary im- 
balance in the sex ratio, disorganization of Pana- 
manian family life, and the emancipation of some 
American men from the social controls that would 
serve to implement endogamous attitudes, Serving 
as deterrents to intermarriage are the ethnocentrism, 
racial prejudice, and self-sufficiency of the American 
community on the Isthmus."’ Research was based 
on observations, interviews, and case studies.—B. R. 
Fisher. 

5254. Black, Percy. (U. Chicago, Ill.) White- 
Negro relations: a different slant. Rural Sociol., 
1949, 14, 261-262.—To help people live together 
more amicably, action programs must be based on 
greater understanding of the ideas and feelings of 
those judged as prejudiced.—G. K. Morlan. 

5255. Boggs, R. S. Revistas latinoamericanas de 
folklore (1938-1948). (Latin American folklore 
journals (1938-1948). LEA, 1949, No. 10 (Dec.), 
1—2.—A listing by countries of the titles of Latin 
American folklore journals published between 1938 
and 1948 together with numbers and dates of issues 
of each journal published. The name of the sponsor- 
ing organization, address, and name of responsible 
officer are given.—A. J. Sprow. 

5256. Boskoff, Alvin. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Negro class structure and the technicways. Soc. 
Forces, 1950, 29, 124-131.—‘‘Technicways” are un- 
sanctioned, transitional adjustment patterns provid- 
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ing ‘‘a degree of precarious stability during the lag 
between the practical dissolution of selected folk- 
ways and institutionalization of new social patterns.” 
Hence, they are “highly important in understanding 
the development and transformation of specific class 
structures."’ Discussion of the relation of technic- 
ways to historical developments of contemporary 
Negro social structure.—B. R. Fisher. 

5257. Bowers, Alfred W. (U. Idaho, Moscow.) 
Mandan social and ceremonial organization. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1950. ix, 407 p. 
$7.50.—This report deals with the social and cultural 
organization of the Mandan Indians, a nearly extinct 
tribe of the Northern Plains. The Mandan have 
played an important part in the growth of the Plains 
culture, and occupied a central position with respect 
to commerce and trade of agricultural products. 
Part I of the book deals with social organization, 
the kinship system, and the Mandan Life-cycle; Part 
II is devoted to a detailed treatment of Mandan 
ceremonialism. The Appendix considers the myths 
of the tribe. 54-item bibliography.—H. H. Strupp. 

5258. David, Gladys Evelyn. A preliminary in- 
quiry into the Jewish culture as a folk society sur- 
viving and flourishing within the state society. In 
University of North Carolina Record, Research in 


progress .. . 1949. Chapel Hill, N. C., 1950, No. 
478, 254. (Grad. Sch. Ser. No. 58.)—Abstract of 
M.A. thesis. 


5259. DeGré, Gerard. (Bard Coll., Annandale- 
on-Hudson, N. Y.) Ideology and class conscious- 
ness in the middle class. Soc. Forces, 1950, 29, 173-— 
179.—“Normally, we should expect each class in 
time to develop its own class consciousness. In the 
case of the intermediate class, however, because of 
the centrifugal forces acting upon it from the two 
opposite directions of the dominant and subordinate 
strata, no integrated ideology can be developed by the 
class from its own resources. Nevertheless, the pos- 
sibility for a situationally adequate class conscious- 
ness for the middle class emerges out of the synthesis 
of the ideologies of the dominant and working class 
in their political struggle for middle class support.” 
—B. R. Fisher. 


5260. den Hollander, A. N. J. (U. Amsterdam, 
Holland.) “As others see us,” a preliminary in- 
quiry into “group images.”” Synthese, 1947-1948, 6 
214-238.—The “image” that one forms of another 
people exerts an influence and thus assumes objective 
social importance. “The ‘image’ is here taken to 
mean: the more or less vague complex of ideas exist- 
ing among the members of one people about the 
qualities, the customs, the outward appearance, the 
culture of others.” Any group is always prone to 
imagine itself superior and to develop contempts for 
those not belonging to it, because whenever a group 
judges another group, feelings dominate over judg- 
ment completely. Asa rule, the image of other group 
fails to catch up with the changing reality, giving 
birth to the “‘conceptional lag,” a notion analogous 
to the “cultural lag,’”’ which occurs when we cannot 
harmonise recent information about another people 
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with the existing image which has lagged.—M. 
Choynowskt. 

5261. Devereux, George. (Menninger Sch. Psy- 
chiatry, Topeka, Kans.) Status, socialization, and 
interpersonal relations of Mohave children. Psy- 
chiatry, 1950, 13, 489-502.—‘‘The present study is 
devoted exclusively to an analysis of the sources, 
forms and affective content of human relations in 
Mohave society as they are shaped and structured 
by the characteristic experiences of the Mohave 
child.”— N. H. Pronko. 


5262. Dorsey, John M. 
Mich.) A psychotherapeutic approach to the problem 
of hostility ; with specific application to the problem 
of racial prejudice. Soc. Forces, 1950, 29, 197-206.— 
Espouses a psychotherapeutic approach to racial 
hostility. —B. R. Fisher. 


5263. Dozier, Edward P. Resistance to accultur- 
ation and assimilation in an Indian pueblo. Amer. 
Anthrop., 1951, 53, 56-66.—Tewa-speaking inhabi- 
tants of the Hopi mesa have preserved their identity 
for 250 years. Explanation of distinctness is made in 
terms of Tewa feelings of superiority, legends of 
migration, matrilocal residence and guarded ceremo- 
nial secrets, working together with Hopi anxiety and 
submissiveness.— L. M. Hanks, Jr. 


5264. Edlefson, John B, (State Coll. Washington, 
Pullman.) Enclavement among southwest Idaho 
Basques. Soc. Forces, 1950, 29, 155-158 —Brief 
(largely historical) report of a field study of what was 
formerly a “cultural island,” but now represents a 
group acculturating without prejudice and conflict, 
the southwest Idaho Basques. Conditions under 
which enclavement and acculturation occur are con- 
sidered.—B. R. Fisher. 


5265. Fleming, Daniel Johnson. (Union Theol. 
Sem., New York.) Living as comrades; a study of 
factors making for “community.” New York: 
Agricultural Missions, 1950. xii, 180 p. $1.50.— 
What factors contribute to comradeship and a sense 
of community among people of different cultures and 
standards of living? Over 700 letters were sent to 
missionaries and Christian nationals, and 144 re- 
sponses from China, Japan, Korea, India, Africa, 
Latin America, and the Near East were used in the 
study. When missionaries live in overlarge houses, 
with elaborate furnishings, servants, or mechanical 
equipment prevalent in U.S.A., barriers are raised 
that contradict the ideals of Christian love. Those 
who are experimenting with ways of simpler living, 
the practice of sharing, and detachment from material 
things, find a new freedom to live as comrades and 
demonstrate Christian principles more eloquently in 
deeds than words.-—P. E. Johnson. 

5266. Freeman, Felton Dale. Theoretical bases 
for action programs in race relations. In University 
of North Carolina Record, Research in progress .. . 
1949. Chapel Hill, N. C., 1950, No. 478, 249-250. 
(Grad. Sch. Ser. No. 58.)—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis. 


5267. Glazer, Nathan. What socio knows 
about American Jews. Commentary, 1950, 9, 275- 


(Wayne U., Detroit, 
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284.—The author reviews our knowledge about 
American Jewish life and concludes that the material 
is slim. Numerical sociology had difficulties because 
the census, as well as most studies, do not differenti- 
ate Jews from non-Jews. ‘‘To sum up, academic 
American sociology has to date given us very little 
about Jews. But we do have instead something else, 
by no means just as good, but uniquely Jewish: we 
have the records of Jewish social work, and hundreds 
of ‘surveys’ that have been undertaken to further 
it.” Two important generalizations can be made 
about the social characteristics of American Jews. 
(1) They have advanced more rapidly, and are more 
prosperous, than any of the other ethnic groups that 
came to this country during more or less the same 
period, and are probably even more prosperous than 
most ethnic groups that arrived earlier. (2) Despite 
their prosperity, Jews show very little tendency to 
assimilate; they acculturate but do not intermarry. 
—(Courtesy of Invent. Res. Racial Cultural Relat.) 

5268. Gorer, Geoffrey, & Rickman, John. The 
people of Great Russia ; a psychological study. New 
York: Chanticleer, 1950. 236 p. $3.00.—Russians 
swaddle the infant tightly. This constraint is pain- 
ful and frustrating, and the infant responds with in- 
tense and destructive rage. This situation becomes 
prototypic, for the individual, of many characteris- 
tics which the authors consider typical of Russian 
behavior.—I. D. London. 

5269. Hallowell, A. Irving. (U. Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia.) Values, acculturation and mental 
health. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1950, 20, 732- 
743.—Modifications of the personality structure of 
the Ojibwa Indians under the acute pressures and 
frustrations of acculturation high-light the integra- 
tive role of the value system of their native culture in 
relation to the functioning of the total personality. 
The contemporary Ojibwa live in communities char- 
acterized by varying levels of acculturation. Con- 
tact with the version of Western culture available to 
them has substituted a superficially acquired Chris- 
tianity for an old belief system which had enabled 
them to function at an optimum level.—R. E. Perl. 


5270. Hart, Hornell, ef al. (Duke U., Durham, 
N. C.) Racial segregation and southern higher 
education. Sociol. Soc. Res., 1950, 35, 83-90.—A 
description of the “creative discussion method”’ as a 
means of substituting intellectual cooperation for 
intellectual conflict or antagonistic competition. An 
experiment in creative discussion in an introductory 
sociology class consisting of 28 members is reported. 
The creative discussion experiment involved selecting 
a pro and con group on racial segregation by means of 
response to a questionnaire and manipulating and 
analyzing responses after the organization of the two 
groups.—J. E. Horrocks. 


5271. Johnson, Granville B., Jr. (Arizona State 
Coll., Flagstaff.) The origin and development of the 
Spanish attitude toward the Anglo and the Anglo 
attitude toward the Spanish. J. educ. Psychol., 1950, 
41, 429-439.—The Projective Test of Racial Atti- 
tudes, developed for indicating Anglo versus Spanish 
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attitudes, was given to 90 Anglo and 90 bilingual 
Spanish males in public schools of a southwestern 
town. Analyses of scores at successive ages revealed 
differences in age of onset and rate of development of 
racial prejudice in the two groups. Factors other 
than age were also found to be operative. The felt 
superiority of the Anglos tended to color their re- 
actions and to contrast their attitudes with the 
reciprocal attitudes of the Spanish subjects.—E£. B. 
Mallory. 

5272. Liebman, Joshua Loth. Morality and im- 
morality. Cincinnati, O.: Hebrew Union College, 
Jewish Institute of Religion, 1950. 15 p. 50¢— 
Maturity of conscience means the acquisition of 
tolerance and understanding of ourselves and others, 
that we have depersonalized aggression and have 
developed creative outlets for it and have put sex 
into its proper context.—G. K. Morlan. 

5273. Parenton, Vernon J., & Pellegrin, Roland 
J. (Louisiana State U., Baton Rouge.) The “Sab- 
ines”: a study of racial hybrids in a Louisiana 
coastal parish. Soc. Forces, 1950, 29, 148-154.— 
Acculturation processes associated with the forma- 
tion of an isolated tri-racial group (“‘Sabines’’), of 
mixed Negro-White-Indian ancestry, considered 
historically.—B. R. Fisher. 

5274. Pedersen, Harald A. (Mississippi State 
Coll., State College.) The emerging culture concept: 
an approach to the study of culture change. Soc. 
Forces, 1950, 29, 131-135.—Brief consideration of 
the nature of ‘‘controls” used in studies of accultura- 
tion in which author suggests that the new culture 
“emerging” from culture group interaction may 
serve as a means of measuring change. Examples 
from author's research on contiguous Danish and 
Polish ethnic groups in rural Wisconsin.—B. R. 
Fisher. 

5275. Pehrson, Robert Niel. Culture contact 
without conflict in Lapland. Man, 1950, 157—160.— 
Political, economic, and social relations between 
nomadic Lapps and their sedentary Fenno-Scandi- 
navian neighbors are described as an instance of 
culture contact (but stressing the individualistic 
character of the social interaction) without conflict. 
—A. C. Hoffman. 

5276. Réheim, Géza. (1 W. 85th St., New York.) 
Fire in the dragon. Amer. Imago, 1950, 7, 163-172. 
—In myths in which the hero is swallowed by a 
dragon or great fish and escapes by lighting a fire 
inside the dragon, the fire symbolizes coitus and the 
myths emphasize the aggressive element in coitus 
and represent the hero as killing his mother at birth. 
The original anxiety situation is that of the sadistic 
mother; it is mastered by the development of libido, 
the phallic hero.—W. A. Varovel. 

5277. Saller, Karl. (U. Munich, Germany.) 
Art- und Rassenlehre des Menschen. (Principles of 
evolution and race in man.) Stuttgart, Germany: 
Curt. E. Schwab, 1949. 184 p. DM 4.80.—The 
essentials of anthropology are presented in outline 
form. An attempt is made to correct many of the 
concepts distorted by the Nazi regime. Contribu- 
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tions made outside Germany are discussed. The 
implications of anthropological findings relative to 
personality theory are considered.—H. P. David. 

5278. Saveth, Edward N. Discrimination in the 
colleges dies hard. Commentary, 1950, 9, 115-121.— 
The article deals with discrimination in higher edu- 
cation against Jewish students. ‘‘The fight against 
educational discrimination in the ‘name’ colleges may 
directly involve only a relatively small number of 
Jewish families; but in its success or failure are in- 
volved the very principles of a democratic society.” 
The particular case of discrimination in medical 
colleges is discussed at length. Ata time when there 
is a great need for physicians in the country, dis- 
crimination in medical schools involves question of 
social welfare.—(Courtesy of Invent. Res. Racial 
Cultural Relat.) 

5279. Smythe, Hugh H. C patterns in 
Negro leadership. Soc. Forces, 1950, 29, 191-197.— 
Changing patterns in Negro leadership are examined 
historically as a function of changes in general social 
patterns in which Negroes have been involved. 
Type of leadership depends on the goal to be achieved 
for Negroes, and varies as new goals are set. The 
current types of and problems for Negro leadership 
are briefly analyzed.—B. R. Fisher. 

5280. Tumin, Melvin M. (Princeton U., N. J.) 
The dynamics of cultural discontinuity in a peasant 
society. Soc. Forces, 1950, 29, 135-141.—Analysis 
of “the role of changing bases of land tenure as a 
source of actual discontent at present, and as a prob- 
able source of later social change”’ in a Guatemalan 
pueblo structurally divided along caste lines (‘‘Ladi- 
nos’”—Indians). Data from anthropological field 
work; sex and age variations in perceptions and reac- 
tions among Indians “‘suggest that a more adequate 
sampling of peasant populations in transition is 
called for than has hitherto been practiced in typical 
ethnographic investigation.” —B. R. Fisher. 

5281. Useem, John. (Michigan State Cell., E. 
Lensing.) Structure of powerin Palau. Soc. Forces, 
1950, 29, 141-148.—Culture contact between “‘primi- 
tive” and “higher” societies shifts, among other 
things, the structure of power within the native 
society; this, in turn, reorients a number of social 
relationships in native society. Illustrated by find- 
ings from anthropological field study of Palau in 
Micronesia.—B. R. Fisher. 

5282. West, Raynard. Fixed laws of the mind 
and their control in the interests of peace. Synthese, 
1947, 6, 176-181.—The three great methods of prej- 
udice-formation are (1) fantasy-identification, the 
seeing of current experience as if it were old experi- 
ence, (2) the projection of passion, and (3) the 
selective memory which makes us remember the 
better about ourselves and the worse about others. 
According to the writer’s Law of inevitable prej- 
udice where judgment is influenced by unconscious 
emotion prejudice becomes inevitable, because this 
unconscious element defeats us in our search for 
truth. Mankind, therefore, not only is not rational, 
but cannot be so. Men must quarrel and since group 
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sovereignty means war, something must stand above 
nations to safeguard the peace of mankind through 
law and justice.—M. Choynowski. 

5283. Wilson, Monica Hunter. Witch beliefs 
and social structure. Amer. J. Sociol., 1951, 56, 
307-313.—The witch beliefs of the Nyakyusa of 
Tanganyika and the Pondo of South Africa differ 
considerably. An attempt is made to relate these 
differences to the variations in the social structure 
of the two peoples. The Nyakyusa emphasis on lust 
for good food as the main incentive to witchcraft is 
connected with the fact that they live in age-villages, 
not kinship villages, while the Pondo emphasis on 
sex in witchcraft is related to their insistence on clan 
exogamy.—D. L. Glick. 

5284. Wirth, Louis. (U. Chicago, Ill.) Problems 
and orientations of research in race relations in the 
United States. Brit. J. Sociol., 1950, 1, 117-125.— 
The present trend, as the author reviews American 
research in the field, is away from earlier simple 
analysis of race differences to the more productive 
study of the dynamics of group interaction. A start 
has been made in attacking the problem through the 
relationship of intergroup tensions to (1) personality 
types, (2) situational factors, and (3) social values 
of the total culture. In spite of the advances made 
on the problem, he feels there is still a great lack of 
systematic building of theory to help interpret pres- 
ent research and to plan future work.—L. A. Noble. 

5285. Zeligs, Rose. (Avondale Publ. Sch., Cincin- 
nati, O.) Your child’s good-will depends on you. 
J. Negro Educ., 1951, 20, 32-38.—200 twelve-year- 
old-children in 1931 rated the affinity they were will- 
ing to assign to 39 races by answering “yes” or “‘no”’ 
to “cousin,” “chum,” “‘classmate,’’ and similar desig- 
nations. Various groups of the same age and back- 
ground have continued this process to as recently as 
1946. The general trend is toward greater “‘friendli- 
ness” toward other peoples. American, English, 
Canadian, French, Dutch and German were origin- 
ally most liked. Arab, Hindu, and Negro were least 
liked. In 1946, more tolerance was shown toward the 
Chinese, Russian, and Mexican, and less toward the 
Japanese, Italian, and German.—A. Burton. 


(See also abstracts 4970, 4981, 4990, 4992, 5252, 
5324, 5619, 5713, 5750, 5765, 5768, 5771, 5780) 
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5286. Adams, E. M. (U. North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill.) The philosophical approach to iage and 
family research. Soc. Forces, 1950, 29, 62-64.— 
Marriage and family research has two aspects, 
“purely scientific’ and ‘‘axiological.” Latter is 
concerned with justification of values (although it 
uses scientific method to confirm aixological state- 
ments), the former solely with explanation.—B. R. 
Fisher. 

5287. Anderson, John E. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) The welfare state: what does it do to 
people? In Minnesota University. Social Science 
Research Center, The welfare state, menace or millen- 
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nium? Minneapolis: Author, 1950. p. 43-58.— 
The dangers of “‘self-interest, freedom for leisure 
activities, sheer size and complexity, rigid planning, 
and gradual imposition of [hidden] controls’ are 
discussed to the conclusion that the welfare society 
(“a social organization in which individuals partici- 
pate and accept responsibility”) is psychologically 
superior to the welfare state (“in which the state is 
primarily responsible for the citizen”). As opposed 
to the welfare state the welfare society is ‘based 
upon the theory that we do not know what is good 
for people in an authoritarian sense—that what we 
do is to afford opportunities for self-fulfillment.” 
This means that “‘both our images and actions should 
be polarized around facilities, encouragement, and 
freedom to do and to create, rather than around 
rigid controls, premature structuring, and tight 
barriers.” —J. C. Franklin. 

5288. Beals, Ralph L. Urbanism, urbanization 
and acculturation. Amer. Anthrop., 1951, 53, 1-10. 
—Collaboration between anthropologists and soci- 
ologists as well as psychologists is advised and ex- 
emplified in an hypothesis that urbanization and 
acculturation represent opposite poles of a common 
process. Despite connotative differences the terms 
need to be stripped of specific local influences, e.g. 
the assumption of industrialization in urbanization. 
Such a study would bear fruit in connection with the 
point IV program.— L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

5289. Bogardus, Emory S. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles.) The cooperative housing 
movement in Sweden. Sociol. Soc. Res., 1950, 35, 
128-135.—A discussion of the various stages 
through which cooperative housing in Sweden has 
developed as a social movement. Among other 
things it is asserted that it has come into operation 
as an expression of human needs.—J/. E. Horrocks. 

5290. Brandes, O. Jean. The effect of war on the 
German family. Soc. Forces, 1950, 29, 164~-173.— 
Analysis of the available statistical and descriptive 
information on shifts in German family structure, 
compared for the post-World War I and II periods. 
—B. R. Fisher. 

5291. Britton, Edward Chester. A community 
self-analysis: school-community co-operation in 
planning for youth welfare. In Stanford University, 
Abstracts of dissertations, 1948-49. Stanford U., 
Calif., 1949, 270-275. (Stanford Univ. Bull., 1949, 
24, Ser. 8, No. 35.)—Abstract of Ed.D. thesis, 1949. 

5292. Chartier, Barbara Jean. Weaverton, a 
study of culture and personality in a southern mill 
town. In University of North Carolina Record, Re- 
search im progress . . . 1949. Chapel! Hill, N. C., 
1950, No. 478, 253. (Grad. Sch. Ser. No. 58.)— 
Abstract of M.A. thesis. 

5293. Hiinerbein, Albert. Erlebnisweisen des 
Christlichen. (Moods of Christian experience.) 
Speyer, Rhein, Germany: Pilger, 1949. 127 p. 4.60 
DM.—These studies in psychology of religion deal 
with the conflicting experiences of the Christian con- 
sciousness in relationship to God, the world, the 
culture, doctrinal theology, and the striving for per- 
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fection. Every struggle for deeper understanding 
increases the tragic feeling of insecurity coming even 
to profound depression, yet it has its compensations, 
as one thereby comes through suffering to perceptions 
and experiences of mystical elation, and sustained 
enthusiasm for living.—P. EZ. Johnson. 


5294. Hiinerbein, Albert. Die religiise Unlust; 
Ihre Ursachen und ihre Bekampfung. (Religious 
aversion: its causes and cure.) Speyer, Rhein, 
Germany: Pilger, 1949. 128 p. 4.80 DM.—Religi- 
ous aversion appears in various forms, as when one 
feels weariness and frustration and is unable to be 
interested in religious affairs, or finds himself satisfied 
with transient and trivial things of inferior value, 
endlessly in wretched misery, with disgust toward 
all forms of being and constant spiritual dullness. 
No one is without susceptibility to periods of religi- 
ous exhaustion, not even the saints. Subjective and 
objective causes are considered; also the therapies 
available and worthy of recommendation for the 
overcoming of these aversions.—P. E. Johnson. 

5295. Joussain, André. Les classes sociales. 
Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1949. 126p. 
—Class divisions are found in all societies based 
upon a variety of factors. The author defines classes 
and describes the influence of such factors as wealth, 
influence, military, religious, and civil institutions in 
their formation. Different classes have different 
values, they conflict with one another, while at the 
same time the class structure changes with changing 
social conditions. The formation, evaluation, and 
characteristics of social class are illustrated from the 
history of Greece, Rome, and Western Europe.— 
C. M. Louttst. 

5296. Kolb, William L. (Tulane U., New Orleans, 
La.) Family sociology, marriage education, and the 
romantic complex: a critique. Soc. Forces, 1950, 29, 
65—72.—An analysis of the value implications of the 
criteria for marriage developed in family sociology 
and marriage education, based on the thesis that 
evaluating these criteria ‘by the complex of ultimate 
values embodied in Western European tradition” 
reveals them as “‘non-democratic and neglectful of 
the values of the dignity and infinite worth of the 
individual.” —B. R. Fisher. 

5297. Koos, EarlL. (U. Rochester, N. Y.) Class 
differences in family reactions to crisis. Marriage 
Fam. Living, 1950, 12, 77-78; 99.—In the lower- 
income families research has shown that there is a 
broad range of disruptions, while in the middle-class 
family the focal point has been shown to be intra- 
family, i.e., in the husband-wife or parent-child rela- 
tionship. Middle-class families experience crises 
more frequently, react more severely, recover more 
quickly, and are more likely to benefit from the ex- 
perience. In meeting crises the lower-income family 
turns to outside help, but the middle-class family 
“‘muddles through" because of pride and because the 
kind of assistance it needs is not the kind available. 
—L. H. McCabe. 

5298. Landes, Ruth, & Zborowski, Mark. Hy- 
potheses concerning the Eastern European Jewish 
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f . Psychiatry, 1950, 13, 447-464.—The form 
and functioning of the Jewish family in the no- 
longer-existent small town of Eastern Europe are 
described and hypothesized about. The data were 
gathered during two years of intensive interviewing 
of informants migrating to New York and from other 
sources.— N. H. Pronko. 


5299. Leevy, J. Roy. (Purdue U., Lafayette, 
Ind.) Leisure time of the American housewife. 
Soctol. Soc. Res., 1950, 35, 97-105.—1,250 housewives 
from 28 different occupational groups were inter- 
viewed relative to their leisure time. 820 of the 
housewives lived in urban, and 430 in rural com- 
munities. All were white and had children living at 
home. Four questions are analyzed. (1) Does the 
American housewife have any leisure time, and if so 
how much? (2) Does the size of her family have 
any relationship to how she spends her leisure time? 
(3) How does the housewife spend her leisure time? 
(4) How do modern conveniences in the home affect 
the relative amounts of leisure time of the American 
housewife?—J. E. Horrocks. 


5300. Lovejoy, Albert Edwin. An inquiry into 
certain aspects of the culture of the American 
“Friends” as a symbol of the folk society within the 
state society. In University of North Carolina Re- 
cord, Research in progress . . . 1949. Chapel Hill, 
N. C., 1950, No. 478, 256-257. (Grad. Sch. Ser. No. 
58.)—Abstract of M.A. thesis. 


5301. Marcson, Simon. (Queens Coll., Flushing, 
N. Y.) A theory of int iage and assimilation. 
Soc. Forces, 1950, 29, 75-78.—Intermarriage is 
affected by the rules of mate selection in a society. 
Hence, degree of intermarriage is not an index of new 
culture group assimilation. A group may acquire 
the culture of other groups “‘and at the same time 
restrict its mate selection if the conditions facilitating 
intermarriage are not present.” —B. R. Fisher. 


5302. Miller, Delbert C. (U. Washington, 
Seattile.), & Form, William H. Industrial sociology. 
New York: Harpers, 1951. xi, 896 p. $6.00.— 
Industrial sociology includes the study vs occupations 
and all the social groups that affect work behavior. 
The book is divided into 5 parts: (1) Industrial 
sociology: its rise and scope. &) The social organ- 
ization of the work plant. (3) Major problems of 
applied industrial sociology. (4) The social adjust- 
ment of the worker. (5) Industry, community, and 
society.— W. H. Osterberg. 


5303. Roberts, Lydia J., & Stefani, Rosa Luisa. 
(U. Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras.) Patterns of living in 
Puerto Rican families. Rio Piedras, P. R.: Univer- 
sity of Puerto Rico, 1949. xxiii, 411 p.—Lengthy 
interviews were held with a representative sample of 
1,044 families in Puerto Rico. Detailed information 
was obtained from them regarding income, occupa- 
tion, education, health, sanitation, housing, home 
furnishings, diet, baby care, etc. The results are 
presented in 39 charts and 230 tables. After a dis- 
cussion of present circumstances as revealed by the 
survey, specific recommendations are made for im- 
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proving the living conditions of the Puerto Rican 
people.—C. Leuba. 

5304. Selznick, Philip. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
Institutional vulnerability in mass society. Amer. 
J. Sociol., 1951, 56, 320-331.—The vulnerability of 
institutions to political manipulation increases as 
society becomes increasingly a mass society. This 
development is pathological. It is associated with 
the debilitation of creative and culture-sustaining 
elites and with changes in the quality of social 
participation which lead to both cultural attenuation 
and activist involvement. Existing insight on the 
nature of “‘mass’’ populations and institutions is re- 
formulated and developed, with special emphasis on 
the nature of mass organization, segmental partici- 
pation, mobilizability, and the role of unmediated at- 
tachment to symbols and organizations.—D. L. Glick. 


5305. Spitzer, Allen. Social change in a univer- 
sity town. An ecological inquiry into disorganiza- 
tional patterns in Paio Alto, California, 1940-47. 
In Stanford University, Abstracts of dissertations, 
1948-49. Stanford U., Calif., 1949, 226-227. 
(Stanford Univ. Bull., 1949, 24, Ser. 8, No. 35.)— 
Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1949. 

5306. Turner, C. E.H. (Towers Hosp., Leicester, 
Eng.) Frustrated ambivalence of the mating in- 
stinct. J. ment. Sct., 1950, 96, 393-406.—Cases are 
summarized to show how the author’s psychosomatic 
theory of family sexuality can help to reorient pa- 
tients with ambivalent tendencies in familial atti- 
tudes.—W. L. Wilkins. 

5307. Zukerman, Jacob T. A socio-legal ap- 
proach to family desertion. Marriage Fam. Living, 
1950, 12, 83-84: 88.—Though exact figures are not 
available, “it is safe enough to estimate that well 
over 1,000,000 women and children are today the 
victims of family desertion.” A review of 400 ap- 
plications for service made to the National Desertion 
Bureau in the first few months of 1949 showed that 
56% of the husbands were 35 years or younger— 
median age 33.5; in 14% of the groups couples were 
the same age, in 68% the husband was older; 68% 
of the desertions took place in the first 10 years after 
marriage; religion seemed unimportant. Infidelity 
rated first as cause of desertion, with drinking second. 
Other causes are listed, and the need for counseling 
is pointed out.— L. H. McCabe. 


(See “i abstracts 5042, 5171, 5328, 5451, 5660, 
5754 
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5308. Esser, P. H. On word-fact relations. 
Synthese, 1947-1948, 6, 420-425.—The author dis- 
cusses some fundamental notions of Korzybski’s 
semantics, especially that of a semantic blockage, 
shortly pointing, as a psychiatrist, to its value in 
handling human maladjustment.—M. Choynowski. 

5309. Handel, Leo A. Hollywood looks at its 
audience; a report of film audience research. 
Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1950. xvii, 
240 p. $3.50.—There are two major parts to this 
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book: one primarily describing the types of research 
carried out by the industry for their various produc- 
tions and the methods used in these studies includes 
chapters on the development and nature of film 
audience research, and some problems of film audi- 
ence research, tests before production begins, studies 
during the production, tests after the production, and 
advertising and publicity research; chapters in thé 
second part include the motion picture audience, 
some audience preferences, audience preferences for 
players, the film in relation to other media of mass 
communication, the content analysis of movies, the 
effect of the movies, theater and admission prices, 
and film audience research in foreign countries. 
9i-item bibliography.— W. W. Charters, Jr. 

5310. Hayakawa, S.I. New technique of agree- 
ment. Lic. Rev. gen. Semant., 1950, 8, 3-12.— 
The general semanticist has a responsibility to reveal 
the techniques of both controversy and agreement. 
In this connection significant contributions have 
been made by Rogers (non-directive psycho-ther- 
apy), Lewin (group dynamics) and Korzybski (gen- 
eral semantics). We are over-schooled in techniques 
of refutation but techniques of agreement are dis- 
trusted and considered “shameful compromise.’’— 
H. R. Myklebust. 

5311. Kainz, Friedrich. (U. Vienna, Austria.) 
Einfiihrung in die Sprachpsychologie. (Introduction 
to the psychology of language.) Vienna: A. Sexl, 
1946. 149 p.—The field is treated under four head- 
ings. (1) General or fundamental linguistic psy- 
chology is “normal psychology” applied to the 
speech situation. (2) Under comparative-genetic 
psychology are considered the language of children, 
primitive peoples, animals, etc. (3) Applied linguis- 
tic psychology is concerned with communication 
analysis. (4) “Special linguistic psychology” is the 
attempt to analyze any language as a reflection of 
the spirit and culture of a people.—J. B. Carroll. 


5312. Lee, Alfred McClung. (Brooklyn Coll, N. 
Y.) Can the individual protect himself against 
propaganda not in his interest? Soc. Forces, 1950, 
29, 56-61.—Propaganda is defined, and the func- 
tional value of propaganda analysis for the individual 
citizen as well as societal barriers to effective self- 
protection from propaganda not in the person’s 
interest are considered.—B. R. Fisher. 


5313. McDonagh, Edward C., et al. (U. Southern 
California, Los Angeles.) Television and the family. 
Soctol. Soc. Res., 1950, 35, 113-122.—The effect of 
television was studied by means of questionnaires 
and interviews using a stratified-random type of 
sampling in a California area community of 800 
families. Experimental (television home) and con- 
trol (non-television home) groups were used. Criti- 
cal ratios were used in testing the significance of 
differences revealed between control and experi- 
mental groups. Findings are reported in terms of 
occupational classification, educational status, age 
of householders, number of children, number of 
visitors, change in visiting activities, reading and 
sport activities, automobile driving, motion picture 
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attendance, radio listening, and conversation while 
watching television.—J. E. Horrocks. 

5314. Meshchaninov, I. New teachings concern- 
ing language at its present stage of development. 
Synthese, 1947-1948, 6, 204-212.—An exposition of 
the Soviet approach to the study of language. 
Language is a social phenomenon. “The social 
factor, influencing language, just as it does real con- 
sciousness, socially conditions ail language phe- 
nomena... . ; All language phenomena have a 
historical basis. . . . Language in its social use 
conveys the functioning patterns of thought” which 
are also conditioned by the social factor in their 
genesis and development. Languages change from 
one qualitative state to another, from one type to 
another, and ‘‘we can say that language is a simul- 
taneous and relatively stable system and the sum- 
total of gradual quantitative changes."”—M. Choy- 
nowskt. 

5315. Siepmann, Charles A. (New York U.) 
Radio, television, and society. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1950. vii, 410 p. $4.75.—Part I, 
on systems of broadcasting, deals with the early 
history of radio in the United States, the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934, the Federal Communications 
Commission, radio as an industry, the rights, duties, 
and attitudes of listeners, and the British, Canadian, 
and other systems of radio. Part II, on social impli- 
cations of radio and television, contains chapters on 
propaganda and public opinion, freedom of speech 
in theory and practice, radio and education, world 
listening, and television.— N. L. Gage. 

5316. Thorner, Isidor. (U. California, Los An- 
geles.) German words, German personality and 
Protestantism again; a rejoinder. Psychiatry, 1950, 
13, 511-514.—A rebuttal of Professors Schirokauer 
and Spitzer’s criticism, (see 24: 1172), of the au- 
thor’s earlier paper, (see 20: 1607).— N. H. Pronko. 


5317. Waismann, F. Logische und psychologi- 
sche Aspekte in der Sprachbetrachtung. (Logical 
and psychological aspects in the study of language.) 
Synthese, 1947-1948, 6, 460-475.—The writer out- 
lines the approach to language as a sign-mechanism 
in which words play the role both of stimuli and of 
reactions, and subsequently submits it to a detailed 
criticism. He states, however, that he is far from 
saying that language is not a psychological mech- 
anism. He says only that it is not the only possible 
approach and that he himself prefers to examine 
language as a calculus, behavior according to norms. 
Article ends with a short discussion of the nature of a 
sign (Zeichen) and a token (Anzeichen.)—WM. 
Choynowski. 

5318. Whorf, Benjamin Lee. An American Indian 
model of the universe. LEic. Rev. gen. Semant., 1950, 
8, 27—-33.—The Hopi language contains no words for 
what we call “‘time,”’ or to the past, present and 
future. The author discusses the manner in which 
Hopi language incorporates time, space and relativ- 
ity.—H. R. Myklebust. 


(See also abstracts 5202, 5635, 5645, 5744, 5767) 
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5319. Hollister, W. G. What is mental hygiene. 
Edgewood med. Monogr., 1950, 1, 9-13.—Three 
prevailing concepts of mental hygiene are: (1) 
“better care”; (2) prevention; and (3) personality 
building. Mental hygiene is a movement composed 
of many submovements, such as: mental hygiene 
societies; child guidance clinics; child study; and 
mental hygiene in the school, in law, in public 
health, in industry, in welfare, and in medicine. 
These submovements are briefly examined.— L. 
Solomon. 


5320. Putsch, Robert W. The element of hostil- 
ity in parish work. Pastoral Psychol., 1951, 2(11), 
42-58.—It is naive to assume that a minister can do 
his work without arousing hostility. The “‘engage- 
ment” between personalities involved in preaching, 
parish work, and church administration invites both 
positive and negative transfer. The minister, there- 
fore, will need to expect hostility and examine his 
own reactions to it if he wishes to reach a depth of 
insight and relationship in which the gradual re- 
solving of these hostilities may be the ground of 
fruitful achievements. If he can accept hostility not 
as a threat to his prestige, but as an opportunity 
better to understand the deeper currents of human 
relations he may become increasingly useful to other 
people.—P. E. Johnson. 


5321. Rowland, Loyd W. (Louisiana Soc. for 
Ment. Health, New Orleans, La.) Mass education in 
principles of mental hygiene. Edgewood med. 
Monogr., 1950, 1, 150-162.—We shall reach the mass 
most effectively by identifying and appealing to 
units within the mass. Widespread education in 
mental hygiene shall best be accomplished by seek- 
ing out large numbers of non-overlapping publics, 
which are characterized by similar motivations and 
related awarenesses, and directing specific programs 
to them. A particular program for parents of first- 
born children, together with some results of an 
evaluation of this effort, is presented.— L. Solomon. 


5322. Scherzer, Carl J. The Emmanuel Move- 
ment. Pastoral Psychol., 1951, 2(11), 27-33.—A 
pioneer attempt to treat the total personality was 
undertaken in the health services established at 
Emmanuel Church, Boston, in 1904. Two clergy- 
men, Elwood Worcester and Samuel McComb en- 
listed the collaboration of a group of physicians to 
start a church clinic where medical and spiritual 
healing worked hand in hand. A great deal of public 
interest and controversy arose over it as a counter- 
movement to Christian Science. At the present time 
its successor in Emmanuel Church is a pastoral 
counseling center with a board of consultants, while 
elsewhere it has encouraged interprofessional health 
services.—P. E. Johnson. 

5323. Shore, Maurice J., et al. Twentieth cen- 

mental hygiene. New York: Social Science 
Publ., 1950. 444 p. $6.00.—Divided into 6 parts 
covering such broad topics as ‘New directions in 
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mental hygiene,” ‘‘The war and its effects,” ‘Mental 
health and science,” ‘Comparative mental hygiene,” 
and “The mental hygiene of the normal.” This 
book covers a group of areas in which mental hy- 
giene is recognized as playing an important role. 
It discusses the interrelated disciplines and ap- 
proaches to the basic problems in mental hygiene. 
Reference lists are found at the end of most of the 
20 chapters.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

5324. Smith, M. Brewster. (Vassar Coll., Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y.) Optima of mental health ; a general 
frame of reference. Psychiatry, 1950, 13, 503-510. 
—The writer suggests a frame of reference for the 
analysis of mental health within as well as between 
cultures, “‘that may pose significant problems for 
research and help to separate empirical questions 
from value judgments in this difficult area.”— N. H. 
Pronko. 


5325. Wise, Carroll A. (Garrett Biblical Inst., 
Evanston, Ill.) The pastor as counselor. Pastoral 
Psychol., 1951, 2(11), 9-14.—The essence of counsel- 
ing is communication, and communication is more 
than talking, which may often conceal one’s true 
feelings. There may be blocks within himself, such 
as fear, guilt or shame, which make communication 
difficult or impossible. Or there may be blocks 
created by the counselor, by his attitudes towards 
persons and their problems, or by his religious inter- 
pretation of man, or by his conception of himself 
and his role as a minister. It is evident that counsel- 
ing is a two-directional process of communication; 
it is not what the counselor does to and for the 
counselee that is important, but what happens be- 
tween them.—P. E. Johnson. 


(See also abstracts 5033, 5659) 


METHODOLOGY, TECHNIQUES 


5326. Aita, John A. Efficacy of the brief clinical 
interview method in predicting adjustments; five 
year follow-up study of three hundred and four army 
inductees. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1949, 
61, 170-176.—"“‘A review of clinical data recorded for 
borderline selectees in 1941 provided no significant 
criteria on which one might base predictions. The 
practical significance of moderate intellectual limita- 
tions and borderline psychoneurotic disorders can 
be evaluated only after the inductee’s exposure to 
military service.—A. J. Sprow. 


5327. Benton, Arthur L., & Collins, Nancy T. 
Visual retention test performance in children; 
normative and clinical observations. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., Chicago, 1949, 62, 610-617.—A normative 
study of the performances on the visual retention 
test of children 8 to 16 years old indicates that the 
test is not too difficult for them and it is a convenient 
instrument for assessing the immediate visual mem- 
ory function in children. In general, there is a fairly 
close correlation between performance on the visual 
retention test and mental age among children with 
retarded or accelerated mental development. It is 
suggested that the test “‘offers fruitful possibilities 
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both for detection of the presence of damage to the 
brain and for analysis of the extent of such damage.” 
—A. J. Sprow. 


5328. Dicks, Russell L. (Duke U. Hosp., Dur- 
ham, N.C.) Creative listening as a method in mari- 
tal counseling. Marriage Fam. Living, 1950, 12, 
91-94.—A client-centered method, the author de- 
scribes its four major parts: (1) directive listening, 
characterized by the use of questions; (2) supportive 
listening(‘‘the heart of the matter’), support being 
given by interest, calmness, optimism, hope and basic 
faith; (3) interpretation, which is characterized as 
dangerous—‘‘you may guess wrong’’; and (4) reas- 
surance.—L. H. McCabe. 


5329. Frizzo, Gabriella. Correspondence as a 
casework tool. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Wk, 1950, 20, 
149-172.—Study of 30 cases which were given case 
work assistance by mail after discharge from mental 
hospital indicated that correspondence can be used 
profitably to help the patient adjust to his post 
hospital environment. The same type of clinical 
sensitiveness that is required in face to face contact 
must be exercised when correspondence therapy is 
administered.—G. Elias. 


5330. Hanna, Joseph V. (New York U.) Esti- 
mating intelligence by interview. Educ. Psychol. 
Measmt, 1950, 10, 420-430.—54 _ vocational 
counselees, ranging in age from 16 to 44, were inter- 
viewed and an estimate was made of their intelli- 
gence “‘in terms of a fancied percentile score such as 
the client would be expected to make on a test of 
intelligence suitable for entering college freshmen.”’ 
Following the interview and estimate each subject 
took 2 group intelligence tests. Relationships be- 
tween performance on intelligence tests and the 
interviewer's estimate of intelligence were cited in 
terms of r. A further examination was made of the 
records of those subjects for whom the error of 
estimate was ten or more percentile points. A list 
of the “more important and obvious clues utilized 
in estimating intelligence’ is included.—J. E. 
Horrocks. 


5331. Homburger, E. Configuraciones en el 
juego. (Configurations in play). Rev. Psicoanal., 
B. Aires, 1948, 6, 347-432.—Use of play situations 
to discover causes of neuroses in young children, and 
description of technique used as part of the Studies 
of Personality at the Harvard Psychological Clinic 
with its application with college students.—L. W. 
Cozan. 


5332. Maddux, James F. (U. Colorado Med. 
Center, Denver.) Psychiatric consultation in a public 
welfare agency. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat. 1950, 20, 
754-764.—A procedure of worker-oriented psychi- 
atric consultation provided in a public welfare 
agency is described. Factors in public assistance 
work which tend to produce anxiety in social workers 
are discussed. The aim of the psychiatric consultant 
is the relief of worker anxiety. This relief of anxiety 
is achieved by conferences conducted on modified 
principles of psychotherapy.—R. E. Perl. 
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5333. @stlyngen, E. Validering av grafologiske 
tolkninger ved samm av tvillinger. (Valid- 
ation of graphology through comparisons of twins.) 
Nord. Psykol., 1950, 2, 172-174.—By special meth- 
ods of ratings by graphologists and others, the valid- 
ity of graphology as used on twins was tested with 
the result that graphologists could not differentiate 
between identical twins.—M. L. Reymert. 

5334. Schmidl, Fritz. (VA, Seattle, Wash.) The 
dynamic use of the chiatric social worker’s 
services within the clinical team. Amer. J. Ortho- 
psychiat., 1950, 20, 765-775.—The dynamic use of 
social work in a clinic is discussed on the basis of 
two case examples. The Mental Hygiene Clinic, 
Veterans Administration, Seattle Regional Office, 
tries to use the members of the clinical team on the 
basis of the needs of each individual patient rather 
than on the basis of a theoretical conviction as to 
the functions of the professions represented.— 
R. E. Perl. 

5335. Wade, Andrew L., & Berreman, Pe Vv. 
(U. Oregon, Eugene.) Are ministers q ed for 
marriage counseling? Sociol. Soc. Res., 1950, 35, 
106-112.—A questionnaire was mailed to all full- 
time Protestant ministers in four Oregon cities. The 
48.4% return comprised 135 questionnaires. Re- 
sults are reported under the headings of counseling 
practices, academic training, personal experience 
and qualifications, diagnostic skill, and scientific 
attitudes.—J. E. Horrocks. 


(See also abstract 5031) 


DraGnosis & EVALUATION 


5336. Babcock, Harriet. The MacQuarrie test 
as a clinical instrument. Lancaster, Pa.: Science 
Press, 1950. 72 p. $2.00.—‘‘In this study compari- 
son of the scores of a clinic population with those of 
a normally functioning population has shown that 
though the MacQuarrie test was not intended to be 
an instrument for evaluating the efficiency aspects of 
mental functioning . . . it is still a valuable instru- 
ment for evaluating both normal and abnormal 
mental conditions when all the parts are weighted and 
scored in psychological units so as to be immediately 
comparable. Then discrepancies between total 
scores and norms, and also those between the 
separate subtests, have clinical significance and 
throw light on the causes of maladjustment.” 
Median scores of the test for clinical use are included. 
—H. Feifel. 

5337. Blessing, Harold D., Bedford, G e 
Stewart (U. Denver, Colo.), & Glad, Donald D. 
An experimental investigation of some incidental 
features of the Szondi Test. J. Colo.-_Wyo. Acad. 
Scei., 1950, 4(2), 65.—Abstract. 

5388. Clarke, A. D. B. The measurement of 
emotional instability by means of objective tests. 
Brit. J. educ. — 1950, 20, 202.—Abstract of 
Ph.D. thesis, U. Coll., London, Eng. 

5339. Hanvik, Leo J. (Colorado A. & M. Coll., 
Ft. Collins.) Some comparisons and correlations 
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between MMPI and Rosenzweig P-F study scores 
in a neuropsychiatric hospital sample. J. Colo.- 
Wyo. Acad. Sci., 1950 4(2), 70.—Abstract. 


5340. Horlick, Reuben S. The relationships of 
psychometric test scores to mality disorders. 
In New York University School of Education, 
Abstracts of theses ... 1950. New York, 1950, 
97-104.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis. 


5341. Kaldege, A. (Guy's Hosp., London, Eng.) 
The Wechsler Test in clinical practice: comparison 
of psychiatric and psychosomatic disorders with a 
control population. J. ment. Sci., 1950, 96, 908-922. 
—120 persons in each group, CA 20 to 49, with 
Wechsler IQ of 96 to 125, were tested. Each subtest 
is analyzed for distinguishing factors, and difficult, 
easy, and no-failure items listed. Caution should be 
used in interpreting scatter. Anglicized versions of 
information, arithmetic, and vocabulary subtests 
are appended.—W. L. Wilkins. 


5342. Klages, L., ef al. Le diagnostic du car- 
actére. (The analysis of character.) Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1949. viii, 266 p. 720 fr. 
—Several participants in the first international 
post-war meeting of psychologists and psychotech- 
nicians in Switzerland (1947) present papers on the- 
ory and practice in character analysis. Because they 
have already been adequately treated elsewhere, the 
Rorschach, Szondi and handwriting methods are not 
here discussed. Klages outlines fundamental ideas, 
Boven describes personality structure, P. Silberger 
psychometric techniques. Secrétan considers the 
importance of the first impression, Suter the inter- 
view, Spreng systematic observation during examina- 
tion. An instrument for measuring manual dexterity 
is sketched by Henchoz. Rey sums up character- 
ological reactions in psychological testing, Meili 
presents the role of the analytical inteiligence test, 
Binois considers the confused state and the known 
and unknown variables in character anaiysis. Per- 
sonality analysis for selection in the French navy is 
contributed by Morali-Daninos, the investigation of 
character by a synthesis of clinical procedures by 
Bayle, the morpho-psychological method by Brésard. 
The last twelve papers are concerned with diagnos- 
tic instruments: Roemer with a symbolic test, Van 
Lennep with projective tests, Ombredane with the 
TAT and Mira’s miocinetic tests, Luescher with 
color; Vallée presents a word-numbering test with 
the implications inherent in the assignment of an 
arbitrary number to a given word; M.-L. Silberer 
investigates the questionnaire approach, Chapuis 
the maze test; Boesch treats the possibilities of free 
drawing tests, Koch the tree test, Lombard-Rau 
Arthus’ village construction test. P. Silberer con- 
cludes with a discussion of validity control in char- 
acterological tests.—G. Rubin- Rabson. 

5343. Little, James William. An analysis of the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory. In 
University of North Carolina Record, Research in 

ogress .. . 1949. Chapel Hill, N. C., 1950, No. 
478, 186. (Grad. Sch. Ser. No. 58.)—Abstract of 


M.A. thesis. 
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5344. McReynolds, Paul Wyatt. Development 
and evaluation of a new Rorschach technique. In 
Stanford University, Abstracts of dissertations, 1948- 
49. Stanford U., Calif., 1949, 211-212. (Stanford 
Univ. Bull., 1949, 24, Ser. 8, No. 35.)—Abstract of 
Ph.D. thesis, 1949. 

5345. Mercer, Margaret. Clinical uses of and 
evaluation of the Szondi test. A. M. A. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1951, 65, 126-127.— 
Abstract and discussion. 

5346. Piotrowski, Z. A. Principles underlying the 
projective technics of personality measurement. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1950, 64, 478-479. 
-—Abstract. 

5347. Stern, E. Le test de Szondi. (The Szondi 
test.) Ann. méd. psychol., Paris, 1950, 108, 18-40.— 
An exposition of the Szondi test is followed by the 
author’s critical reactions. Szondi underestimated 
the altogether peculiar character of psychic facts and 
their significance by reducing their ensemble to a 
play of genes; that according to the Szondi theory 
external influences, physical and social, are assigned 
a secondary role to constitution, to instinctive-emo- 
tional dispositions, in the etiology of various mental 
ailments; that it is questionable whether the positive 
or negative choices of the photographs of the test 
have a symptomatic significance and whether reli- 
ably so; that while the test which is easy to adminis- 
ter and to execute, can give useful results and while 
results of successive testing of same individuals are 
consistent, it is still a question whether the results are 
valid.— F. C. Sumner. 


5348. Tschechtelin, Sister M. Amatora. (St. 
Francis Coll., Fort Wayne, Ind.) Norms on a child 
personality scale. Elem. Sch. J., 1950, 51, 209-213. 
—Norms for Form C of the Twenty-two Trait Per- 
sonality Scale are based on use of the scale with 
1500 elementary school children. The scale requires 
rating separately on a 10-point continuum each of 
22 traits. Norms presented are for ratings of child- 
ren by children, of children by teachers, of boys by 
girls, of boys by boys, of boys by teachers, of girls by 
girls, of girls by boys, and of girls by teachers. Self- 
ratings are also reported.—G. H. Johnson. 


5349. Vies, S. J. De Behn-Rorschach-Keuze- 
test. (The Behn-Rorschach-Choice test.) Ned. 
Tijdschr. Psychol., 1950, 5, 343-356.—The mech- 
anism of shocks and failures in the Behn-Rorschach 
test is considered. A correlation appears to exist 
between a shock (or failure) on a specific card and a 
group of personality traits. The unconscious sig- 
nificances of the different blots are stated. A new 
test, the Behn-Rorschach-choice test, is described. 
In this test the subject has to select from the ten 
blots each time two until all cards are chosen. The 
numbers of the chosen cards form a series. This one 
gives an impression of the dynamics of the person- 
ality structure. The statistical results of two groups 
of subjects—normals and neurotics—are compared. 
—(Courtesy Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol.) 


5350. Wellisch, E. (Crayford Child Guid. Clinic, 
Bexleyheath, Kent, Eng.) Active imagination during 
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the use of the Rorschach method. J. ment. Sci., 
1950, 96, 476-483.—The child is asked to paint a 
significant Rorschach response just as he likes it. 
Illustrations are given of such responses with case 
notes and the interpretation is related to a Jungian 
theory of active imagination —W. L. Wilkins. 


(See also abstracts 4971, 4976, 4978, 4980, 4984, 
4986, 4987, 4989, 5045, 5180, 5469, 5495, 5523, 
5597, 5751, 5755, 5785) 


TREATMENT METHODS 


5351. Ackerman, Nathan W. (Columbia U., 
N. Y.) Psychoanalysis and group psychotherapy. 
Group Psychother., 1950, 3, 204-215.—The relevance 
of psychoanalytic principles for the dynamics of 
group treatment needs to be studied. There is a 
conspicuous lack of knowledge of the psychody- 
namics of group behavior and the dynamic processes 
of emotional integration of an individual into a 
group, as well as the presence of a semantic problem. 
The individual relationship reenacts the child-parent 
relation; the group reenacts the dynamics of the 
family as such, and thus becomes the model for 
society. An outline is presented of some differences 
between the psychoanalytic two-person situation 
and the group therapeutic situation.— V. Johnson. 

5352. Branham, V.C. (V.A., Washington, D. C.) 
Comment on relation of social psychiatry to group 
psychotherapy. Group Psychother., 1950, 3, 196.— 
We are now in an era of global thinking, in which the 
individual finds his interests indissolubly linked with 
those of his neighbor. The estimate of personality 
must be revised, and the success of group psycho- 
therapy proves this necessity. Culture patterns are 
of primary importance, and group psychotherapy is 
closely related to sociology and anthropology.— V. 
Johnson. 

5353. Brickner, Richard M., Porter, Robert T., 
Homer, Warren S., & Hicks, Julia J. Direct re- 
orientation of behavior patterns in deep narcosis 
(marcoplexis). Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 
1950, 64, 165-195.—39 psychiatric patients were 
individually given by intravenous injection large 
dosages of amytal sodium after which scripts, speci- 
fically based upon psychodynamics of the difficulty 
as determined earlier by detailed interview and test- 
ing, are read aloud for 1 hour. The therapeutic 
effects of this daily procedure are clinically reported 
and evaluated for 30 of the patients studied by 
follow-up for ‘‘at least 1 year.”—L. A. Pennington. 

5354. Cabello, Vicente P. Consideraciones médi- 
colegales acera de un delirio crénico tratado por el 
nuevo procedimiento de electro-shock y psicoterapia 
intensiva. (Medicolegal considerations in regard 
to a chronic insane person treated by the new pro- 
cedure of electric shock and intensive psychother- 
apy.) Arch. Med. leg., B. Atres, 1950, 20, 122-131. 
—In treating mental diseases by experimental 
methods, the psychiatrist must consider legal as 
well as ethical complications. The case of a paranoic 
treated by electric shock combined with suggestions 
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issued with a phonograph is discussed. French sum- 
mary.—R. J. Corsint. 

5355. Cotton, John M. Group structure and group 
psychotherapy. Group Psychother., 1950, 3, 216- 
217.—"A group structure formal enough to give 
security yet flexible enough to understand and con- 
done individual differences will gather strength 
quickly to control any forms of hostility and this 
same strength can be used as a potent therapeutic 
force (derived entirely from the group), for the 
manipulation and alteration of other types of mal- 
adaptive behavior.” All group structuring must be 
subordinate to the development of group integration 
and subjective “‘togetherness.’’—V. Johnson. 

5356. Engelmeier, Max P. Untersuchungen iiber 
Halbnarkoseverfahren in der Psychiatrie. (In- 
vestigations in respect to semi-narcosis-procedure in 
psychiatry.) Nervenarst, 1950, 21(10), 431-440.— 
Study of narcoanalysis shows (1) that NA, despite 
some success in this connection cannot be generally 
recommended as a diagnostic method; (2) that it is 
contraindicated in regard to latent psychoses which 
are exacerbated frequently by NA; (3) that in the 
interest of economy of time it is a valuable thera- 
peutic supplement; (4) that as an introduction to 
hypnosis semi-narcosis is considered as unnecessary; 
(5) that through a combination cf barbital (used 
for the NA) with pervitin a considerable intensifica- 
tion of the efficacy of narcoanalysis can be obtained. 
~—F. C. Sumner. 

5357. Ewan, Grey. (Dept. Public Health, New 
South Wales, Australia.) Clinical psychiatry: some 
overseas observations. Med. J. Aust., 1949, 2, 
878-884.—The author reports his observations in 
the U. S. A. and in England of the use of the follow- 
ing therapeutic measures in psychiatric disorders: 
prolonged narcosis; group psychotherapy and psy- 
chodrama; group hypnosis; ether abreaction; phar- 
macodynamic treatment of the psychoneuroses; 
insulin coma; chemical shock; electroconvulsive 
therapy; psychosurgery.— F. C. Sumner. 

5358. Forest, J. L. P. (Vermont State Hosp., 
Waterbury.) Psychotherapy in a small mental 
hospital. Edgewood med. Monogr., 1950, 1, 169-176. 
—‘*. . . the object of this paper is to show that even 
in an understaffed hospital quite a number of patients 
can be helped by a psychotherapeutic program where 
an effort is made to use the combined asset of its 
psychiatrically trained psychologist and the psychi- 
atrists with emphasis on the judicious use of the 
Rorschach Test.’’"—L. Solomon. 


5359. Frank, Jerome D. (Johns Hopkins Hosp., 
Baltimore, Md.) Group psychotherapy in relation to 
research. Group Psychother., 1950, 3, 197-—203.— 
The group has certain advantages over the individual 
for research into the therapeutic process. The group 
elicits healthy as well as neurotic attitudes, is more 
closely related to life situations, stimulates many 
pathological reactions, provides prototype stimuli, 
crystallizes reaction patterns, and brings therapeutic 
maneuvering into sharp focus. Probably findings in 
group therapy may be applied to individual therapy, 
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and it therefore offers hope for extended research. 
—V. Johnson. 

5360. Geller, Joseph J. (Mental Health Center, 
Paterson, N. J.) Current status of group psycho- 
therapy practices in the state hospitals for mental 
disease. Group Psychother., 1950, 3, 231-240.— 
During March and April, 1950, a questionnaire- 
survey of the 200 state hospitals for mental disease 
was made to determine the status of group psycho- 
therapy practices. Results of the survey are re- 
ported. The questionnaire is reproduced.—V. 
Johnson. 

5361. Hadden, Samuel B. Dynamics of group 
psychotherapy. A. M. A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
Chicago, 1951, 65, 125.—Abstract. 


5362. Hinsie, Leland E. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Organization and function of the mind— 
psychotherapy. Edgewood med. Monogr., 1950, 1, 
189-—190.—Abstract. 


5363. Hoffmann, Bernt. Zur Frage der ambu- 
lanten Schockbehandlung. (On the question of 
ambulant shock-treatment.) Nervenarzt, 1950, 
21(9), 409-412.—Shock-treatment by reason of its 
therapeutic latitude, its prompt effect, its slight 
tendency to complications appears eminently suited 
for ambulant treatment purposes. However, use 
of it in ambulant treatment depends on the diag- 
nosis, the duration of treatment, prospects of success, 
the possibilities of complications, etc. The advant- 
ages of ambulant shock-treatment for the patient 
are: subjective acceptableness and therewith a 
slighter psychic burdening, shortening of the dura- 
tion of treatment, and avoidance of the often feared 
and much more costly hospitalization.— F. 
Sumner. 


5364. Howie, Duncan. (New England U. Coll., 
Armidale, New South Wales, Australia.) Some the- 
oretical implications of Roger’s non-directive theory. 
J. gen. Psychol., 1950, 42, 225-—241.—Rogers’ oscil- 
lation between two positions stems from his ex- 
plaining growth and development, on the one hand, 
in terms of inherent capacities of the individual and, 
on the other hand, in terms of the effect upon the 
individual of the satisfactions or dissatisfactions re- 
sulting from his activity. This difficult position is 
not helped by his eclectic approach, a result of an 
insufficiently worked out theory. It is suggested 
that the limitations of his theory result from a re- 
striction in his conception of what occurs in counsel- 
ling. 19 references.—M. J. Stanford. 


5365. Hulse, Wilfred C. (Mt. Sinai Hosp., New 
York.) The therapeutic management of group 
tension. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1950, 20, 834-838. 
—Intragroup tension in the preselected therapeutic 
group and in family groups is investigated and the 
therapeutic management of group tension by chan- 
neling anxiety into socially useful areas is discussed. 
Group psychotherapy with families presents a new 
and useful approach.—R. E. Perl. 

5366. Kant, Fritz. (State Wisconsin Gen. Hosp., 
Madison.) Problems of shock therapy in psychiatry. 
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Edgewood med. Monogr., 1950, 1, 199-205.—Atten- 
tion is directed to the effects of ECT on present day 
concepts in psychiatry, on its actual therapeutic 
achievements, and on new vistas it has opened for 
further progress in solving the therapeutic problem 
of mental illness. Results in the affective psychoses 
warrant its use, but the widespread use of electrocon- 
vulsive therapy with neurotics is to be deplored.— 
L. Solomon. 


5367. Meiers, Joseph. Thoughts on recent ad- 
vances in group psychotherapy. Group Psychother., 
1950, 3, 241-245.—The practice of group psycho- 
therapy has spread not only in institutions, clinics, 
and private practice, but into educational institu- 
tions at the elementary, secondary and college levels, 
in pastoral therapy, and in industrial relations. 
Group psychotherapy is not merely an additional 
technique, or a mere linear multiplication of indi- 
vidual therapy, but is a legitimate method in its own 
right reflecting a ‘world-structured-in-groups.”— 
V. Johnson. 

5368. Moreno, J. L. (Soctometric Institute, Bea- 
con, N. Y.) The ascendance of group psychother- 
apy and the declining influence of psychoanalysis. 
Group Psychother., 1950, 3, 121-125.—Although 
psychoanalytic approaches are present in some 
group psychotherapy, it must be recognized that the 
concepts of the latter will be a modifying influence. 
The couch has been replaced by the open social 
space, and the conceptual framework has changed. 
Only within group psychotherapy and psychodrama 
have the genuine meanings of interpersonal relations 
become realized. An outline is presented in table 
form of the correspondences and contrasts between 
individual psychotherapy, psychodrama, and group 
psychotherapy.—V. Johnson. 

5369. Moreno, J. L. (Beacon Hill Sanitarium, 
Beacon, N. Y.) Cradle of group psychotherapy. 
Group Psychother., 1950, 3, 126-141.—An historical 
account of group psychotherapy on the occasion of 
its twentieth anniversary within the American 
Psychiatric Association.— V. Johnson. 

5370. Moreno, J. L. Group psychotherapy, 
theory and practice; recommendations presented at 
the A.P.A. Philadelphia conference on group method 
(June, 1932). Group Psychother., 1950, 3, 142-188. 
—Summary of a monograph on the Application of 
the group method to classification, released by the 
National Committee on Prisons and Prison Labor of 
New York, with two new chapters added. This 
plan may be applied to any human settlement, a 
community as well as a prison or institution. De- 
tailed sociometric techniques are presented, and an 
outline analysis of group structure and dynamics, 
including special techniques with sex problems and 
children’s groups.— V. Johnson. 

5371. Peck, Robert E. Comparison of adjunct 
group therapy with individual psychotherapy. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1949, 62, 173-177.— 
153 patients treated in a Veterans Administration 
mental hygiene clinic over a period of 2 years, using 
group therapy as an adjunct, were compared with 
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68 who received only individual psychotherapy. 
A difference of 15% improvement in those who re- 
ceived group treatment as an adjunct was found.— 
A. J. Sprow. 

5372. Rees, Linford; Annear, M. W., & Crosse, 
G. (Whitchurch Hosp., Cardiff, Wales.) Trichlor- 
ethylene narcosis as a therapeutic aid in psychiatry. 
J. ment. Sci., 1950, 96, 502-508.—Certain advantages 
over intravenous barbiturates, ether, and nitrous 
oxide are discussed.: 21 references.—W. L. Wilkins. 

5373. Ross, David. (Seton Institute, Baltimore, 
Md.) Effect of the family on the course of a pa- 
tient’s recovery. Edgewood med. Monogr., 1950, 1, 
163-168.—The varying types of family groups and 
their influence upon the individual member are dis- 
cussed. The whole question of family environment 
and influence involves the genesis of the patient's 
attitude to life. It establishes his expectancies and 
his security. Before treatment is begun, a clear 
assessment of the family itself, as well as the pa- 
tient’s place in it and his attitudes toward it, should 
be made.— L. Solomon. 

5374. Saul, Leon J., & Fischer, H. Keith. (U. 
Pennsylvania, Sch. Med., Phila.) Psychotherapy in 
psychosomatic medicine. Amer. Practit. & Dig. 
Treatm., 1950, 1, 938-940.—Treatment in psycho- 
somatic medicine can be roughly classified as (1) 
supportive—both directly and by way of manipulat- 
ing the environment; (2) bringing about of insight in 
patient; (3) physical procedures such as drugs, endo- 
crines, shock or surgery.— F. C. Sumner. 

5375. Shaskan, Donald A., Conrad, Dorothy C., 
& Grant, J. Douglas. (Vet. Admin., San Francisco, 
Calif.) Prediction of behavior in group psycho- 
therapy from Rorschach protocols. Group Psycho- 
ther., 1950, 3, 218-230.—A study was undertaken to 
test the hypothesis that Rorschach data would be of 
aid in predicting behavior in group psychotherapy. 
Interview data were obtained independently from 
the group leader and the attending social service 
worker. Three groups of clinicians were compared, 
those with clinical and Rorschach experience, those 
with clinical experience only, and ‘‘naive’’ students 
beginning the study of psychology. The preliminary 
study gives promise of some prediction in certain 
cases as to patient-group-therapist reactions when 
using this type of evaluation technique.— V. Johnson. 

5376. Taylor, F. Kriupl. (Maudsley Hosp., 
London, Eng.) The pattern of friendliness and 
dominance in a therapeutic group. J. ment. Sci., 
1950, 96, 407—425.—A sociometric questionnaire was 
given to 9 male members of a therapeutic group, and 
patterns of friendly attitudes mapped. Patients 
were interrogated about others who had displayed 
dominating behavior, and a provisional pecking order 
worked out. Comparisons in the light of patients’ 
personalities and endowments are made.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

5377. Taylor, F. Kraupl. (Maudsley Hosp., 
London, Eng.) The therapeutic factors of group- 
analytical treatment. J. ment. Sci., 1950, 96, 976- 
997.—Common transference to the therapist, the 
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group task of candid self-revelation, the emotional 
and intellectual responses to interpretations, and the 
sexual composition of the group are listed as having 
generally beneficial effects. Patients who are un- 
able or unwilling to talk in the group do not respond 
favorably, while those who can form positive identi- 
fication with the group, those who are more disturbed 
by sexual topics of discussion, and those who attain 
group popularity have a favorable prognosis.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

5378. White, William Alanson. Comments on 
Moreno’s “Psychological organization of groups in 
the community” (1933). Group Psychother., 1950, 
3, 189-195.—An informal commentary on Moreno's 
paper is presented in terms of the correspondence of 
findings to psychoanalytic concepts, analogy be- 
tween biological and social growth in groups, gestalt 
ideas, the function of differentiation in groups, and 
practical application in personnel training for psy- 
chiatric service. Moreno’s answer to the commen- 
tary is given.—V. Johnson. 

5379. Zeritsky, Samuel A. Experiences in group 
therapy among veterans. A. M. A. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., Chicago, 1951, 65, 125.—Abstract. 


(See also abstracts 5013, 5294, 5442, 5483, 5484, 
5520, 5756, 5758, 5759) 


CHILD GUIDANCE 


5380. Ambrose, G. J. Hypnosis; its value in 
child guidance. Brit. J. med. Hypnotism, 1949 
1(2), 42-44.—The use of hypnosis as a therapeutic 
technique in a child guidance clinic is discussed with 
specific reference to four illustrative cases. In most 
of the cases, hypnosis was used as part of a psych- 
otherapeutic approach aimed primarily at the 
parents of the children treated. The ease of induc- 
ing hypnosis in child patients was noted.—M. V. 
Kline. 

5381. Bettelheim, Bruno, & Sylvester, Emmy. 
(U. Chicago, Ill.) Notes on the impact of parental 
occupations: some cultural determinants of symptom 
choice in emotionally disturbed children. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1950, 20, 785-—795.—Cases are cited 
in which parental occupation was the mold for cer- 
tain aspects of the child’s behavior, although the 
underlying disturbance was invariably a total one 
based on early and continuous difficulties in the 
central relationship of the child.—R. E. Perl. 


5382. Brower, Maree. Encouraging initiative in 
convalescent children. Child, 1950, 15, 49-52.— 
A recreation program for children at Rainbow 
Hospital, a convalescent institution in Cleveland, 
is described in which the children shared responsibil- 
ity for planning and carrying out the activities. 
Such group experiences appeared to lessen attitudes 
of dependency in the children and to improve group 
spirit and loyalty to the hospital of the children while 
hospitalized, and to make easier the transition to 
post-hospital life—M. F. Fiedler. 

5383. Curtis, W. B. Community psychiatric 
services for children. Edgewood med. Monogr., 


CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY, GUIDANCE, COUNSELING 


1950, 1, 141-149.—The psychiatric clinic for child- 
ren is beginning to expand, but one of the principal 
deficits at present is a lack of personnel. The ideal 
functioning of psychiatric services for children in any 
community requires mutual understanding and co- 
operation among several agencies. There must be 
willingness to modify attitudes on all sides if neces- 
sary in light of observations on the child.—L. 


Solomon. 

5384. Donley-Dowd, Dorothy. Psychotherapy 
with children. Edgewood med. Monogr., 1950, 1, 
116-125.—Primary behavior disorders of children 
are divided into three groups: habit disturbances, 
conduct disturbances, and neurotic traits. Psycho- 
therapy with children consists of helping them to 
help themselves by using such therapeutic tools as: 
acceptance, work with the parents, direct and in- 
direct treatment, and the correct utilization of the 
time, space, and money factors. The points to be 
covered in introducing a child to therapy are pre- 
sented.— L. Solomon. 

5385. Dreikurs, Rudolf. The immediate purpose 
of children’s mis-behavior, its recognition and cor- 
rection. Int. Z. Indiv.-Psychol., 1950, 19, 70-87.— 
The teacher must understand the purpose of the 
child’s behavior. Then it is possible to help him out 
of his maladjusted patterns by suggesting to him his 
purpose. Probing the causes for his problems is too 
complex and diffuse for classroom therapy. Pur- 
poses include the attention getting mechanism, 
power struggle, and revenge motivation. 4 types of 
behavior patterns predominate: (1) active-construc- 
tive, (2) active-destructive, (3) passive-construc- 
tive, and (4) passive-destructive. Examples are 
presented, and skillful methods for handling typical 
classroom problem children are outlined, to be worked 
out always with the cooperation of the child. 
English and French summaries.—C. T. Bever. 


5386. Duffy, Ruth E. (Devereux Schools, Devon, 
Pa.) Prenatal factors in relation t» neuropsychiatric 
problems in children. Edgewood med. Monogr., 
1950, 1, 131-140.—“‘In the study of each patient, it is 
helpful to know if the prenatal period was affected by 
any of the three elements—heredity, infection or 
other disease, or emotion. If the prenatal period is 
one of deprivation, frustration, sickness, anxiety, or 
unhappiness, the mother would certainly resent the 
period and it would lessen her capacity for spontane- 
ous acceptance of the baby.’’—L. Solomon. 


5387. Escalona, Sibylle. (Menninger Foundation, 
Topeka, Kans.) The use of infant tests for predic- 
tive ses. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1950, 14, 
117-128.—72 children were tested in early infancy 
under standard conditions and retested from 1 to 6 
times subsequently. On the basis of a comprehensive 
analysis of the entire testing situation, clinical 
judgments were made at the time of initial testing as 
to whether or not ‘‘optimal functioning” was elicited 
from the child. Two groups of test-retest series so 
obtained were compared for predictive accuracy. 
Prediction of subsequent level of intelligence was 
accurate more often in the group of tests initially 
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judged to have secured optimal functioning.— 
W. A. Varvel. 

5388. Hulse, Wilfred C., & Lowinger, Louis. 
(Long Island Coll., Med., New York.) cho- 
therapy in general practice: the child of school age. 
Amer. Practit. Dig. Treatm., 1950, 1, 592-595.— 
Ty of problems in children of school age about 
which the physician is consulted by parents and ways 
of understanding and managing such problems are 
discussed. Such problems are: use of ‘‘bad language 
at home; sexual curiosity; day-dreaming; masturba- 
tion as outlets for sexual tension; stammering as 
reaction to environmental frustration; pseudofeeble- 
mindedness.— F. C. Sumner. 

5389. Hulse, Wilfred C., & Lowinger, Louis. 
(Long Island Coll., Med., New York.) Psychother- 
apy in general practice: the psychologic treatment of 
children. Amer. Practit. Dig. Treatm., 1950, 1, 
595-—598.—Ways of establishing positive psychother- 
apeutic rapport with children are described.—F. C. 
Sumner. 

5390. May, Dorothy C. The use of volunteers in 
conjunction with psychotherapy. Smith Coll. Stud. 
soc. Wk, 1950, 20, 173-189.—Volunteers can be 
effectively used by case workers in helping disturbed 
children. The case worker should diagnose the needs 
of both the volunteer and the child to assure fitting- 
ness of one to the other. The worker should super- 
vise the volunteer and retain ultimate responsibility 
of the treatment throughout.—G. Ekas. 

5391. Riese, Hertha. Educational therapy; a 
new approach in child guidance. Psychiatry, 1950, 
13, 465-488.—A new approach in child guidance, 
called educational therapy is described as it was 
developed at the Educational Therapy Center in 
Richmond, Virginia. This technique employs a 
form of milieu therapy combined with highly indi- 
vidual attention for preventive treatment and 
training. The paper discusses the working of the 
clinic and the therapy developed there— WN. H. 
Pronko. 

5392. Topp, Robert F. (Arizona State Coll., 
Flagstaff.) Behavior difficulties in childhood as 
portents of future emotional disorders. Elem. Sch. 
J., 1950, 51, 196-200.—Review of the literature 
indicates that children suffer from nervous conditions 
of varying severity, those showing such disturbances 
being likely to maintain or develop handicapping 
personality disorders in adulthood. Early evidence 
of emotional instability often escapes notice until 
too late for remedial help. Thus, schools should be 
concerned with both prevention of emotional difficul- 
ties and with training teachers to detect potential 
disturbances.—G. H. Johnson. 

5393. Williams, Edward H. Preventive psychi- 
atry. Edgewood med. Monogr., 1950, 1, 126-130.— 
The entire existence of the child is dominated by two 
inherited strivings: the instinct of hunger and the 
instinct for love. 7 basic principles for the preven- 
tion of abnormal emotional development in child- 
hood are presented, dealing with such factors as 
toilet training, infant feeding, and parental harmony. 
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The principles of preventive psychiatry promote 
better parent-child relationships from the very 
beginnings of life—L. Solomon. 

5394. Williams, John F. (Children’s Hosp., 
Melbourne, Australia.) Child psychiatry. Med. J. 
Aust., 1949, 1, 675-678.—The following 4 questions 
are discussed with reference to the role of the psy- 
chiatrist in child guidance clinics: (1) What prob- 
lems, if any, of the child’s conduct, habits or person- 
ality are to be regarded as coming within the sphere 
of the psychiatrist? (2) What part is he to play in 
the investigation and treatment of these problems? 
(3) What preparation is required to fit him for an 
active role in the treatment of these problems? (4) 
Is he prepared to admit others to responsibility for 
the care of these children?—F. C. Sumner. 


(See also abstracts 5031, 5048, 5195, 5196, 5469) 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


5395. Bordewijk, W. De ambachtsschooljongen 
en zijn beroep. (The technical school youth and his 
occupation.) (2nd ed.) Groningen: J. B. Wolters, 
1950. 94 p. Hfl. 3.25.—Description of a question- 
naire investigation conducted in 3 trade schools in 
the Hague (1000 youths) concerning choice of an 
occupation. 20.2% did not choose for themselves. 
Of those who did the primary influences were the 
economic structure of the environment and the 
social status of the father. Father’s occupation 
often had little influence. Among other conclusions: 
Choices were not based on understanding of occupa- 
tion or its advantages and disadvantages.—J. R. 
Kantor. 

5396. Lindley, Clyde J. (V. A., Washington, 
D.C.) Occupational exploration: a technique which 
aids in clinical evaluation of counseling. Occupa- 
tions, 1951, 29, 267—270.—A standardized form im- 
printed with the basic 3 digit field of work classifica- 
tion structure of Part IV, Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles, has been developed to assure systematic and 
comprehensive occupational exploration. The use 
of the form is briefly indicated.—G. S. Speer. 

5397. Moore, Harry Ralph. Vocational choice 
and level of aspiration. In Stanford University, 
Abstracts of dissertations, 1948-49. Stanford U., 
Calif., 1949, 465-467. (Stanford Univ. Bull., 1949, 
24, Ser. 8, No. 35.)—Abstract of Ed.D. thesis, 1949. 


(See also abstracts 4979, 5037, 5665, 5675, 5678, 
5746) 
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5398. Council of State Governments. The men- 
tal health programs of the forty-eight states ; a report 
of the Governors’ Conference ; a study of the organ- 
ization, administration, and operation of state pro- 
grams for the care and treatment of the mentally 
ill. Chicago, Ill.: The Council of State Govern- 
ments, 1950, x, 377 p. $4.00.—This official survey 
covers history and present status of the problems of 
state hospitals and institutes, including legal and 
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administrative aspects, finance, plant and equip- 
ment, personnel, care and treatment, coordination of 
mental health programs, and research. The use of 
psychologists in hospitals is surveyed. Forty rec- 
ommendations preface the report, one of which en- 
courages state hospitals to provide field training for 
clinical psychologists and other personnel.—W. L 
Wilkins. 

5399. Diel, Paul. Analyse du complex d’Oedipe. 
(Analysis of the Oedipus complex.) Ann. méd. 
psychol., Paris, 1950, 108, 432-451.—The Oedipus 
complex of psychoanalysis is viewed as a psychologi- 
cal dogma and the true cause of psychic deformation 
is neither the Oedipus complex nor conflict between 
the pleasure principle and the reality principle but 
rather the intrapsychic conflict between one's ex- 
alted, ideal, or divine self and the awareness of one’s 
short-comings, i.e. one’s consciousness of culpability. 
—F. C. Sumner. 


5400. Hoagland, Hudson. Adrenal cortical func- 
tion in psychiatric disturbances. Dig. Neurol. Psy- 
chiat., 1951, 19, 67.—Abstract. 


5401. Kennedy, Alexander. (U. Durham, Eng.) 
Advances in psychological medicine. Practitioner, 
1950, 165, 361-371.—Recent advances in psychologi- 
cal medicine are indicated in the following areas: 
chronic alcoholism, operative treatment, shock treat- 
ments, psychosomatic diseases, new drugs and tech- 


niques, psychotherapy, social and industrial re- 
habilitation.— F. C. Sumner. 
5402. Lopez Ibor, Juan J. (General Hosp., 


Madrid, Spain.) Los problemas de las enfermedades 
mentales; corrientes actuales del pensamiento psi- 
quidtrico. (Problems of mental illnesses; present 
day trends in psychiatric thinking.) Barcelona, 
Spain: Editorial Labor, S. A., 1949. xv, 349 p.— 
This treatise on psychiatry is divided into 5 parts: 
(1) psychological viewpoints and methods in psychi- 
atric investigation; (2) somatic and biological view- 
points in psychiatric thinking; (3) the mind-body 
problem; personality; psychosomatic pathology; 
(4) clinical problems, nosological, diagnostic, and 
therapeutic; (5) psychiatry and professional train- 
ing. Appended are (1) a section on psychiatric 
mnomenciature, and (2) a bibliographical index.— 
F. C. Sumner. 

5403. Masserman, Jules H. Experimental psy- 
chiatry. Dig. Neurol. Psychiat., 1951, 19, 62.— 
Abstract. 

5404. Matthews, R. S. (V. A. Regional Office, 
Columbia, S. C.) Present-day military neuropsy- 
chiatry. Edgewood med. Monogr., 1950, 1, 50-53.— 
New outlooks in military psychiatry today include: 
(1) emphasis upon preventive psychiatry; (2) use 
of the psychiatric team; (3) preparedness for com- 
bat psychiatry; (4) establishment of child guidance 
clinics in military hospitals; and (5) inculcation of 
all personnel with knowledge of the dynamics of 
human behavior.— L. Solomon. 

5405. Sales Vasquez, M. Los trastornos men- 
tales simulados. (Simulated mental disorders.) 
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Acta méd. hispdnica, 1949, 7(54), 49-61.—3 types of 
simulation of mental disorder.: (1) true, authentic 
or pure simulation; (2) oversimulation or exagger- 
ated simulation; (3) metasimulation or firmly fix- 
ated perserveration, are distinguished. The author 
discusses medico-legal aspects and describes signs by 
means of which states of simulation can be recog- 
nized.— F. C. Sumner. 

5406. Schwibel, G e. (Hamburg-Eppendorf 
U. Hosp., Germany.) ntersuchungen iiber die 
Beeinflussbarkeit psychischer Funktionen durch 
Glutaminsiure. (Investigations concerning the in- 
fluenceableness of psychic functions by glutamic 
acid.) Nervenarst, 1950, 21(9), 385-393.—In- 
vestigated were 4 groups: (1). 15 children between 
10-14 who suffered from nervous exhaustion states; 
(2) 8 mentally deficient children, 8-13 years of age; 
(3) adults suffering from nervous exhaustion or psy- 
chasthenic states; (4) adults suffering from mild 
endogenous depression. In all the patients it was 
established that through glutamic acid-administra- 
tion of 12 g per day the motivation was stepped up, 
actualization and expansion of the personality oc- 
curred, and the intelligence-development picked up 
in the mentally retarded. The work has only an 
exploratory character.— F. C. Sumner. 

5407. Stoller, Alan. (Repatriation Commission 
Headquarters, Melbourne, Australia.) Social work 
and the ex-serviceman: the psychiatric problem. 
Med. J. Aust., 1949, 1, 639-646.—Psychopathologi- 
cal phenomena in soldiers returned to civilian life 
are divided on the basis of the chief psychodynamic 
trend of the ego into: (1) passive-dependent states; 
(2) psychosomatic states; (3) hostile-aggressive 
states; (4) depressive states; (5) psychosis-like 
states. Each type is described and illustrated with 
case material. Social work with these ex-service- 
men suffering from such psychopathological states 
can, if properly done, put a stop to such develop- 
ments.— F. C. Sumner. 

5408. Watters, T. A. (Louisiana State Univ., 
Baton Rouge.) Some comments on psychiatry. 
Edgewood med. Monogr., 1950, 1, 191-198.—Psy- 
chiatry is increasingly becoming preventive, ameli- 
orative, and, with mental hygiene, the orienting and 
integrating influence in medical education and medi- 
cine. It now occupies an important position be- 
cause of its knowledge of man and his motivations; 
the meaning and mechanisms of his behavior; and 
the nature of his personal relationships.— L. Solomon. 


(See also abstract 5019) 


MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


5409. Birch, Jack W., & Matthews, Jack. (U. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.) The hearing of mental defectives: 
its measurement and characteristics. Amer. J. 
ment. Def., 1951, 55, 384-393.—All available subjects 
at the Polk State School between the ages of 10 and 
19 years who had mental ages of approximately 5 
years or more were tested for hearing. Some of the 
conclusions of the study are: (1) There is a signifi- 
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cantly larger proportion of hearing loss among insti- 
tutionalized mental defectives in the age range than 
in the non-defective populations available for com- 
parison. (2) This large proportion of mental de- 
fectives with hearing losses needs to be taken into 
account in the process of diagnosis of mental defect. 
(3) The individual pure-tone audiometer is a suitable 
instrument for use in a large number of cases of in- 
stitutionalized mental defectives.—V. M. Staudt. 


5410. Boldt, Waldemar H. Postnatal cerebral 
trauma as an etiological factor in mental deficiency. 
Amer. J. ment. Def., 1951, 55, 345-365.—1000 con- 
secutive records at a large New York State institu- 
tion were investigated to find potential cases of 
postnatal cerebral trauma. 21 cases showed evidence 
of cerebral trauma adequate to cause mental symp- 
toms and were completely worked up with history, 
psychological evaluation and progress notes. The 
author maintains that approximately 1.5% of in- 
stitutionalized mental defectives can be considered 
to be the result of postnatal cerebral trauma and 
therefore the possibility of this as an etiological 
agent should not be overlooked. 62 references.— 
V. M. Staudt. 


5411. Cianci, Vincentz. A new approach to under- 
standing the problem of the deviate child ; the home 
teacher. Welfare Reporter, N. J., 1950, 5(2), 9-10; 
11.—The type of retarded child considered is that 
sometimes labeled “institutional” and not acceptable 
in the public school. Working with the parent and 
the mentally deficient child in the home, the home 
teacher can be most helpful in creating better home 
and family adjustments and a better community 
understanding of the problem of mental deficiency. 
This type of home training program, begun first in 
Massachusetts where it was conducted by trained 
social workers, is being developed in New Jersey by 
a person trained in education, psychology, and 
guidance.—(Courtesy of Bull. Curr. Lit. Nat. Soc. 
Crippled Child.) 


5412. French, Edward L., Cassel, Robert H.., 
Arbitman, Herman D., Weissenberg, Lila ( Training 
Sch., Vineland, N. J.), & Irwin, Francis W. A sys- 
tem for classifying the mentally deficient on the 
basis of anamnesis. Train. Sch. Bull., 1950, 47, 
Suppl., 40 p. (Monogr. Suppl. Ser., No. 2.)—30 
endogenous and 30 exogenous S’s were selected at 
random and case-history material analyzed by use 
of a check list. Items, such as presence of deficiency 
in the immediate family, parental occupational 
classification, educational level of father, order of 
pregnancy, were combined into a classification 
formula having considerable reliability, using famil- 
ial and non-familial as principal descriptive cate- 
gories. Further classification of an additional 230 
cases showed that cases identified as endogenous 
and exogenous tend to be classified familial and non- 
familial. 72-item bibliography.—W. L. Wilkins. 

5413. Giinzburg, H.C. (Monyhull Hall, Birming- 
ham, Eng.) The cance of uadene in 
drawings by educationally Fle ory children. J. 
ment. Sci., 1950, 96, 951-975.—80 boys and 80 girls, 
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CA 13 to 15, resident in a special school for subnormal 
children drew a house, a tree, and a person of each 
sex. Analysis of sex differences, with implications, 
is made. 29 references.—W. L. Wilkins. 

5414. Kirman, Brian H. (Fountain Hosp., Toot- 
ing, Eng.) Case of “naevoid amentia’” with bi- 
lateral cerebral lesions. /. ment. Sci., 1950, 96, 
531-536.—A case of Kalischer-Sturge-Weber syn- 
drome in a girl age 5 is regarded as a recessive, 
hereditary disease.—W. L. Wilkins. 


5415. Pantin, A. M. (U. Cambridge, Eng.) 
Blood-groups of mental defectives and their ma- 
ternal parents. Nature, Lond., 1951, 167, 76.— 
Comparison of the blood-type (ABO and Rhesus 
blood-groups) of mental defectives and of their 
maternal parents does not support the hypothesis 
that maternal antibodies might explain some cases 
of mental defect.—A. C. Hoffman. 


5416. Penrose, L.S. (U. Coll., U. London, Eng.) 
Propagation of the unfit. Lancet, 1950, 259, 425- 
427.—Study of previously published data indicates 
that idiots are infertile; persons having IQ’s some- 
where between 50 and 100 are maximally fertile 
(particularly women), and that the range of vari- 
ation of IQ is greater in offspring than in the parents 
—from which it is concluded that the population is 
being replenished by persons in the median ranges of 
intelligence.—A. C. Hoffman. 


5417. Richards, B. W. (Middlesex Colony, Shen- 
ley, Eng.) Cataracts, ataxia and mental deficiency: 
a report of two cases. J. ment. Sci., 1950, 96, 537- 
539.—The ataxia was severe and cerebellar, but 
speech was not involved. The cataracts were pro- 
gressive. Implications for diagnosis are made.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 


5418. Sarason, Esther Kroop. The discrimina- 
tory value of the Rorschach Test between two eti- 
ologically different, mentally defective groups. In 
Clark University, Abstracts of dissertations ... 
1950. Worcester, Mass., 1950, 22, 44-48.—Abstract 
of Ph.D. thesis. 


5419. Schachter, M. Facteurs neuropathologi- 
ques et mésologiques dans le déterminisme de cer- 
taines arriérations mentales ou affectives. (Neuro- 
pathological and mesological factors in the determin- 
ism of certain mental or affective retardations.) 
Acta pedidir. esp., 1950, 8, 901-905.—Two cases of 
“difficult” and “mentally retarded” children are 
reported in which the mental or affective retardation 
is not hereditary but due rather in one case to over- 
protection on part of the mother, in the other case to 
obstetrical traumatism. Etiological research in 
infantile neuro-psychiatry should not leave out of 
account the role played by pathological factors (the 
parents and the subject himself) on one hand, and 
by mesological factors on the other, in mental and 
affective retardation.— F. C. Sumner. 

5420. Sloan, William. (Lincoln, (Iil.) State Sch. 
& Colony.) Motor proficiency and intelligence. 
Amer. J. ment. Def., 1951, 55, 394-406.—Two groups 
of subjects, 20 feebleminded and 20 normal, were 
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given the Lincoln Adaptation of the Oseretsky Tests 
of Motor Proficiency. Subjects were matched for 
age and sex. There was no evidence of organic 
pathology in either group. On all six subtests of the 
Oseretsky statistically reliable differences were 
found between the two groups. The normal children 
were significantly superior to the feebleminded on 
the Vineland Social Maturity Scale. The author, 
accordingly, concludes within the limitations of his 
study that motor proficiency is related to intelli- 
gence. It is not a distinct aspect of functioning 
which can be isolated from general behavior, but is, 
rather, another aspect of the total functioning of the 
organism. 30 references.—V. M. Staudt. 


5421. Tizard, J. (Maudsley Hosp., London, Eng.), 
O’Connor, N., & Crawford, J. M. The abilities of 
adolescent and adult high-grade male defectives. 
J. ment. Sci., 1950, 96, 889-907.—The Heath rail- 
walking test, 5 intelligence tests and 12 subtests of 
the USES general aptitude battery were administered 
to 104 defectives, mean CA 20.9. Wide differences 
in standard deviations of test results show the invalid- 
ity of inferring defect from SD's—especially on 
Binet-type vocabulary tests. On spatial ability this 
sample was one SD below mean of normal adults, on 
form perception 14 SD below, on finger and manual 
dexterity 2 SD below, on motor speed 24 SD below. 
At least 34% of the sample could be regarded as 
suitable for certain jobs falling under the categories 
apparently tested by the USES battery.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

5422. Wunsch, William L. (Rhode Island Dept. 
Social Welfare, Providence.) The first complete 
tabulation of the Rhode Island Mental Deficiency 
Register. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1951, 55, 293-312.— 
This report sketches the historical background of the 
Rhode Island Mental Deficiency Register and dis- 
cusses its more recent development. The methods 
used in collecting, processing and tabulating the 
data are described. By use of narrative and tabu- 
lar presentation the findings of the study are also 
reported.— V. M. Staudt. 


5423. Zimmerman, Frederic T., Burgemeister, 
Bessie B., & Putnam, Tracy J. Effects of glutamic 
acid on the intelligence of patients with mongolism. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1949, 61, 275-287. 
—<A preliminary report on the effect of glutamic acid 
on the mental function of persons with mongolism. 
On verbal intelligence tests a gain in mental age 
after 6 months of glutamic acid treatment among a 
group of children with mongolism was shown equiva- 
lent to that of children having average intelligence. 
Similar gains were not apparent on performance tests 
during the initial stage of treatment. The results in 
the verbal tests are offered as “further evidence for a 
basic physiologic mechanism underlying the learning 
process, at the same time indicating that the amount 
of potential mental improvement depends on the 
relative intactness of the organic substrate of the 
mind. 7 clinical case records.—A. J. Sprow. 


(See also abstract 5592) 
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5424. Auersperg, Alfred. (U. Concepcién, Chile.) 
Beobachtungen am Amputationsphantom und ihre 
psychophysiologische Bedeutung. (Observations on 
the amputation-phantom and their psychophysi- 
ological significance.) Nervenarst, 1950, 21(10), 
425-427.—If upon local treatment and exercise 
therapy, the phantom has permanently disappeared, 
the faradic stimulation of the Nervus tibialis releases 
paraesthesias which the patient no longer (as the 
normal individual) localizes in distal supply-area of 
this nerve, but in the stump itself.— F. C. Sumner. 


5425. Bachet, M. Etude sur les états de nostal- 
gie. (A study of nostalgic states.) Ann. méd. 
psychol., Paris, 1950, 108, 559-587.—The literature 
on nostalgia is reviewed from the 17th century to the 
present day under the following captions: symptoma- 
tology and ameliorative measures as reported in the 
earlier writings; nostalgia and physical affections; 
nostalgia and mental disturbances; evolution of the 
notion of nostalgia; etiology of nostalgic illness as to 
geographical factors, age, sex, origin of the subject, 
former habits, educational deficiency, character and 
temperament.— F. C. Sumner. 


5426. Belbey, José. Ultraje al pudor; exhibi- 
cionismo. (Abuse of modesty; exhibitionism). 
Arch. Med leg., B. Aires, 1950, 20, 132—137.—Ex- 
hibitionism may be classified as due to amentia or 
dementia; unconscious states such as hypnotism or 
alcoholism, degeneracy; sexual abnormalities, im- 
potency; false exhibitionism; and obsessions. A 
case history of a 24 year old male exhibitionist is 
given. French summary.—R. J. Corsini. 

5427. Bender, James. Howtosleep. New York: 
Coward-McCann, 1949. ix, 243 p. $2.75.—“In 
order to live in today’s world, man needs the escape 
provided by sound, regular sleep. . . . Once man 
learns enough about himself, once he studies the fact 
and fancies about sleep, his insomnia disappears. 
About 98 percent of the American public are like 
the insomniacs; all of us can learn to sleep better. 
. . » Dr. Bender has brought together in one book a 
great number of facts about sleep from a physiologi- 
cal, psychological, and emotional standpoint."" The 
thesis is “if you really want to, you can learn to sleep 
better.” 71-item bibliography.—L. R. Steiner. 

5428. Bender, Morris B., Shapiro, Mortimer F., 
& Teuber, Hans-Lukas. Allesthesia and disturb- 
ance of the body scheme. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
Chicago, 1949, 62, 222-235.—“‘In a case of diffuse 
encephalopathy, the outstanding symptom was 
allesthesia, or consistent erroneous referral of sensa- 
tions from one side of the body to the other. Cutane- 
ous, auditory and visual stimuli impinging on the 
patient’s right side were localized by him to approxi- 
mately homologous areas on the left. There were 
associated motor and intellectual disturbances sug- 
gesting a symdrome in which changes in the body 
scheme and inability to deal with spatial relations 
formed the principal features. It is pointed out that 
this patient’s behavior is not adequately described 
by the term ‘simple ‘deterioration.’ Despite the 
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severity of alterations in sensory, motor and intel- 
lectual functions, the disorder of such patients may 
be patterned and their performance predictable.” 
—A. J. Sprow. 

5429. Bergeron, M. Les es et le vagabond- 
age chez enfant. (Fugues and vagabondage in the 
child.) Amn. méd. psychol., Paris, 1950, 108, 537- 
558.—A review is made of the literature on fugues 
and vagabondage in the child. The author con- 
cludes that juvenile vagabondage from which it is 
difficult to dissociate fugues is a complex bio-psycho- 
sociological fact which requires study in the individual 
case from a number of angles, and that vagabonds 
and runaways are among the most disinherited, the 
most abandoned of maladjusted young and yet are 
very curable and truly susceptible of benefiting from 
reeducation in spite of their multiple insufficiencies.— 
F. C. Sumner. 


5430. Cavé, 





. Etude psychoanalytique d’une 
érotomanie. (Psychoanalytic study of an eroto- 
mania.) Ann. méd. psychol., Paris, 1950, 108, 
85-88.—Reported is a psychoanalytic study of ero- 
tomania directed peculiarly to physicians in a young 
woman, 25 years of age. The psychogenic factor is a 
persistent Oedipus complex, since on one hand her 
father was a physician, on the other hand, she had 
been previously amorous of another physician and 
finally her erotomania occurred after the death of her 
father. It is concluded that the erotomania is a 
species of salvation-process against psychic disorgan- 
ization.— F. C. Sumner. 

5431. Crahan, Marcus. (County Jails Div., Los 
Angeles, Calif.) The treatment of alcoholism with 
tetraethylthiuram disulfide with observations on the 
effects of group reaction tests and of test witnessing. 
Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1950, 11, 538-546.—Anta- 
buse as a therapeutic agent in treatment is rein- 
forced by having patients see each other when they 
react to a controlled test of alcohol. Even with pa- 
tients whose physical condition will not permit test- 
ing of the efficacy of the drug with alcohol, the wit- 
nessing of the reactions in patients who are given the 
alcohol test brings about satisfactory psychological 
impressions, but even these impressions, which may 
amount to persuading the patients that death may 
ensue from the combination, are insufficient to keep 
some patients from drinking. —W. L. Wilkins. 


5432. Darmstadter, Herbert J. The superiority 
attitude and rigidity of ideas. Arch. Neurol. Psy- 
chiat., Chicago, 1949, 61, 621-643.—A description 
of the superiority complex as a more or less com- 
pletely developed trend toward a secure and gratify- 
ing self-estimation. An attempt is made to delineate 
the personality traits detected as a type. When the 
superiority system is breached by the impact of cir- 
cumstances, psychoneurotic phenomena such as the 
anxiety-depressive reaction and obsessions and com- 
pulsions appear. “It is suggested that involutional 
depression arises from external trauma to some phase 
of the security organization, with complete failure 
of all protective mechanisms. An explanation is 
offered for the rapid spread of the depression to 
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involve every aspect of the personality.”—A. J. 
Sprow. 

5433. Farrar, Clarence B. Suicide. Edgewood 
med, Monogr., 1950, 1, 25-36.—Suicide is a “‘uni- 
versal”’ phenomenon in that it occurs in mentally 
sound persons as well as those of unsound mind. 
Different types of suicidal acts, from the standpoint 
of motivation, prognosis, management, and treat- 
ment, are briefly discussed under such etiological 
classifications as: (1) malignant; (2) compulsive; 
(3) suggestive; (4) autosuggestive; (5) fascination; 
(6) spurious; (7) adventure; (8) anhedonic; and 
(9) juvenile. 21 “warning signs’’ of suicidal risk are 
presented.— L. Solomon. 

5434. Garrard, Robert L. Self-mutilation. Edge- 
wood med. Monogr., 1950, 1, 92-101.—Self-mutila- 
tion, which may be traced through religions and 
customs to primitive peoples, includes physical 
mutilation and psychic self-torture, with the latter 
occurring more frequently. Motivation may in- 
clude: desire for sympathy, malingering, punishing 
others, or the relief of guilt feeling. In some degree 
psychic self-mutilation may serve as a means of 
training and self-discipline leading to a higher level 
of control and harmony in the personality.—L. 
Solomon. 

5435. Halpern, L. The drome of sensori- 
motor induction in disturbed equilibrium. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1949, 62, 330-354.— 
Clinical observations on 2 cases in which equilibrium 
was disturbed are followed by a discussion of the 
syndrome of sensorimotor induction, a review and 
analysis of clinical features of the cases, and a con- 
sideration of the question of the localization of the 
syndrome.—A. J. Sprow. 

5436. Hamblen, E. C., Carter, F. Bayard, Wor- 
tham, James T., & Zanartu, Juan. (Duke U. Sch. 
Med., Durham, N. C.) Male pseudohermaphrodi- 
tism: some endocrinological and psychosexual as- 
pects. Amer. J. Obstet. Gynaec., 1951, 61, 1-19.— 
11 male pseudohermaphrodites are studied from the 
standpoint of histopathology of the testes, levels of 
urinary gonadotropisms and 17-ketosteroids, and 
psychosexual orientation. Particular attention is 
paid those patients with gynecoid psychosexual 
patterns. Treatment methods are discussed. Some 
of the sociological and medico-legal questions posed 
by these patients are considered.— F. C. Sumner. 

5437. Hibbs, Samuel G. (Mason Smith Neurol. 
Clinic, Tampa, Fla.) Psychopathic personalities. 
Edgewood med. Monogr., 1950, 1, 107-115.—The 
psychopathic personality is described and related to 
certain environmental childhood factors. The only 
hope of treatment lies in the further development of 
child guidance clinics, since treatment with present 
methods is ineffectual. The problem of the psycho- 
pathic personality is not only a medical one, but its 
social and educational implications are manifold, 
requiring the intelligent cooperation of the com- 
munity as a whole. Cleckley’s term “semantic 
dementia” is offered to replace the confusing “‘psy- 
chopathic personality.’""— L. Solomon. 
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5438. Isbell, Harris; Altschul, Sol; Kornetsky, 
C. H., Eisenman, A, J., Flanary, H. G., & Fraser, 
H. F. (USPHS Hosp., Lexington, Ky.) Chronic 
barbiturate intoxication: an experimental study. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1950, 64, 1-28.— 
5 male volunteers, former morphine addicts, were 
medically studied from 92 to 144 days the while re- 
ceiving doses of either seconal or amytal sufficient to 
induce continuous mild to severe intoxication. Find- 
ings indicate (1) the symptomatic similarity between 
chronic barbiturism and chronic alcoholism; (2) wide 
range of individual differences in drug effects as 
well as variability within the same subject from time 
to time; (3) “some evidence” suggestive of the de- 
velopment of drug tolerance; (4) the withdrawal 
psychosis resembles delirium tremens; (5) the ampli- 
tude of brain waves increased during the intoxication 
phase, returning to normal 30 days after drug dis- 
continuance; (6) complete recoveries with no clinical 
evidence of permanent damage. Throughout refer- 
ence is made to results obtained via the use of the 
Rorschach, Bender-Gestalt, and other psychodiag- 
nostic tools—L. A. Pennington. 


5439. Karpman, Ben, (St. Elizabeths Hospital, 
Washington, D. C.) Aggression. Amer. J. Ortho- 
psychiat., 1950, 20, 694~-718.—As instinct presses for 
expression, it develops tension, which can only be 
discharged through aggression. Because there usu- 
ally is some obstruction to this aggression, frustra- 
tion, hostility, anxiety, and guilt often make their 
appearance. Since only a few individuals can have 
the advantage of learning how to control their ag- 
gressive trends through a personal analysis, this can 
be accomplished for the masses by a progressive 
educational approach combined with a progressive 
social reorientation.—R. E. Perl. 


5440. Ley, Aug. L’intoxication alcoolique au 
point de vue psychologique. (Alcoholic intoxication 
from the psychological point of view.) Arch. belg. 
Méd. soc., Hyg., Méd. Travail Méd. lég., 1950, 8, 
32.—Attention is called to the effects of minimal 
doses of alcohol on the rapidity of reflexes, the pre- 
cision of movements, and autocriticism. When the 
subject is objectively less strong, less precise, less 
rapid, and less attentive, he has on the other side the 
impression that his intellectual and motor capacities 
are augmented. This constitutes a dangerous state 
for drivers of rapid vehicles (auto, airplane, loco- 
motives).— F. C. Sumner. 

5441. Litwinski, Leon. (23 rue du Zodiaque, 
Brussels, Belg.) Constitutional shyness. /. gen. 
Psychol., 1950, 42, 299-311.—Constitutionally shy 
individuals suffer from “hypertrophy of the social 
sense” and an “atrophy of the social sense.” Shy- 
ness would appear to be a complex form of adapta- 
tion arising from positive egotistic emotion, such as 
vanity, having for its basis a sense of weakness and 
powerlessness.’’ Shyness is curable when the indi- 
vidual passes from the passive to the active form.— 
M. J. Stanford. 

5442. McCarthy, Raymond G. (Yale Plan Clinic, 
New Haven, Conn.) Group therapy in alcoholism. 
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Transcriptions of a series of sessions recorded in an 
outpatient clinic. VI. Seventh session. Quart. J. 
Stud. Alcohol, 1950, 11, 630-653.—This session is 
introduced by a preliminary statement to the group 
by Dr. Giorgio Lolli on certain physiological factors 
in reactions to drinking, especially hangover, fol- 
lowed by questions and general discussion by the 
therapy group. (See 24: 5947.)\—W. L. Wilkins. 


5443. Menninger, K. Influencias psicogénicas en 
la aparici6n del perfodo menstrual. (Psychogenic in- 
fluences on the appearance of the menstrual period.) 
Rev. Psicoanal., B. Aires, 1948, 6, 141-146—A 
report, with a few case histories, on the phenomenon 
of irregular menstrual period that has as its deter- 
minant factors: (1) hostility on the part of the 
woman toward her husband; (2) her wish to prevent 
or avoid coitus; and (3) the punitive symbolic 
self-infliction of her unconscious wish to castrate her 
husband.— L. W. Cozan. 


5444. Norris, John L. (Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester, N. Y.) Alcoholism in industry. Quart. 
J. Stud. Alcohol, 1950, 11, 562-566.—Industry has a 
stake in alcoholism because of the industrial loss as 
well as because of the social costs.—W. L. Wilkins. 


5445. Oberndorf, C. P. Despersonalizacién en 
relaci6n con la erotizacién del pensamiento. (De- 
personalization in relation to erotization of thought). 
Rev. Psicoanal., B. Aires, 1948, 6, 147—-178.—Report 
on a case history of an individual, not loved by the 
parent of the same sex, who resorted to thinking 
which became libidinally invested. The goal of this 
process is retrieval of a libidinal object through intel- 
lectual activity which is closely akin to sublimation. 
—L. W. Cozan. 


5446. Partridge, Maurice. (St. George's Hosp., 
London, Eng.) One operation cures three people: 
Effect of prefrontal leukotomy on a case of folie a 
deux et demie. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago., 
1950, 64, 792-796.—A case report is presented in 
some detail in which an elderly woman’s psycho- 
pathological reactions are mirrored in the develop- 
ment of similar symptoms in husband and daughter. 
Treatment of the mother was accompanied by re- 
covery of the other two.—L. A. Pennington. 


5447. Peterson, B. H., & Somerville, D. M. 
(Div. Mental Hygiene, New South Wales, Australia.) 
Excessive use of “Benzedrine”’ by a psychopath. 
Med. J. Aust., 1949, 2, 948-949.—A case is reported 
of a male psychopathic patient, age 29, with schizoid 
tendencies, a very unsatisfactory home background, 
and criminal record, who had been in the habit of 
taking large quantities of both alcohol and ‘‘Benze- 
drine”’ periodically for 6 years. His motive appeared 
to be a desire for stimulation and fresh sensation. 
He achieved the desired result. Withdrawal symp- 
toms were fatigue, depression, headache, and 
hunger. However, he felt no longer a craving for the 
drug. The case appears to confirm the impression 
variously mentioned in the literature to the effect 
that psychopaths can tolerate large doses of ‘‘ Benze- 
drine.”— F. C. Sumner. 
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5448. Plottke, Paul. Bruder-Rivalitit. (Sibling 
rivalry.) Int. Z. Indiv.-Psychol., 1950, 19, 29-35.— 
8 psychotherapeutic interviews were conducted with 
a 25 year old man revealing unresolved hostility since 
childhood to his older brother. The relative success 

of his previous adjustment to social norms is cited as 
weilletan that society is needful of therapy itself. 
English and French summaries.—C, T. Bever. 


5449. Rojas, Nerio. La perversidad adquirida 
patolégica. (Perversity acquired pathologically). 
Arch. Med. leg., B. Aires., 1950, 20, 36-50.—Perver- 
sion and perversity are not the same thing: the latter 
has a moral connotation. While the former has a 
biological implication as, for example, perversions of 
self-conservation; perversity expresses a change in 
the social instinct. Perversions are of two kinds: 
constitutional, and acquired, and each of these may 
be bifurcated into ‘‘pure’’ and “combined” or ‘‘symp- 
tomatic” types. Perverse states such as criminality 
may have various types of causes including encephali- 
tis, epilepsy, chronic intoxication, and other condi- 
tions which have the organism in a toxic state. 
French summary.—R. J. Corsint. 


5450. Seliger, Robert V. (Neuropsychiat. Inst., 
Baltimore, Md.) About alcoholism. Edgewood med. 
Monogr., 1950, 1, 102-106.—A large number of al- 
coholics, not showing extreme psychopathology, are 
characterized by a ‘“‘weak ego’”’ and lack independ- 
ence, freedom, power, and prestige. 35 guides for the 
education and re-education of the alcoholic’s per- 
sonality and attitudes toward his problem are pre- 
sented together with 5 enduring values of life upon 
which he might base his life-— L. Solomon. 

5451. Straus, Robert. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Excessive drinking and its relationship to 

e. Marriage Fam. Living, 1950, 12, 79-82; 
94.—Among the 65 million users of alcoholic bever- 
ages in the US, 4 million drink to excess. These 
excessive drinkers have been classified by H. W. 
Haggard into 3 categories: 20% symptomatic ex- 
cessive drinkers, 5-30% social misfit drinkers, the 
rest true alcohol addicts. The author shows that 
excessive drinking and, particularly, characteristics 
which are usually present in the excessive drinker 
tend to preclude marriage; that married life and ex- 
cessive drinking are incompatible; and that the 
destruction or disruption of the marital association 
frequently results in the onset of excessive drinking. 
He also points out some implications for marriage 
counselors.— L. H. McCabe. 

5452. Sutherland, Edwin H., Schroeder, H. G, & 
Tordella, C. L. (Jndiana U., Bloomington, Ind.) 
Personality traits and the alcoholic; a critique of 
existing studies. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1950, 11, 
547-561.—Evaluated are 37 studies of the differ- 
ences in personality between alcoholics, defined as 
persons hospitalized for alcoholism or belonging to 
Alcoholics Anonymous, and non-alcoholics, pro- 
jective and other tests and interview studies being 
included. 37 references.—W. L. Wilkins. 


5453. Ulett, George A. (Washington U., St. 
Louis, Mo.), Martin, Donald W., & McBride, John 
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R. The Rorschach findings in a case of suicide. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1950, 20, 817-827.—The 
ability of the Rorschach technique to predict suicidal 
tendencies is not sufficiently well-known. A case is 
presented in which the Rorschach test revealed the 
underlying personality disturbance and indicated 
suicidal tendencies. Despite the patient’s appar- 
ently adequate clinical adjustment, an episode of 
alcoholic indulgence released unconscious hostile 
tendencies and self-destruction was achieved by 
barbiturate ingestion.—R. E. Perl. 

5454. Whitehorn, John C. Social dissatisfaction 
and personality disorder. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
Chicago, 1949, 62, 515-518.—Abstract and discus- 
sion. 

5455. Williams, Phyllis H., & Straus, Robert. 
(Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) Drinking patterns of 
Italians in New Haven; utilization of the personal 
diary as a research technique. IV. Diaries 8, 9, and 
10; summary and conclusions. Quart. J. Stud. 
Alcohol, 1950, 11, 586-629.—These 3 diaries give 
complete data on drinking for a full year by 3 women 
of North Italian backgrounds. Summary of the 
completed research indicates that the degree of 
transition in any area of behavior, and illustrated by 
drinking behavior, is proportional to the degree of 
culture contact and assimilation in related areas of 
behavior and that in cases of culture change, rational 
and non-material aspects of culture tend to lag be- 
hind changes in overt behavior and are subject to 
inconsistencies and contradictions during the trans- 
itional period. (See 25: 2571.)—W. L. Wilkins. 


(See also abstracts 4948, 5039, 5148) 


SPEECH DISORDERS 


5456. Molyneaux, Dorothy Munz. Environ- 
mental factors differentiating children of advanced 
speech development from those with retarded 
speech. In Stanford University, Abstracts of dis- 
sertations, 1948-49. Stanford U., Calif., 1949, 228- 
230. (Stanford Univ. Bull., 1949, 24, Ser. 8, No. 35.) 
—Apbstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1949. 

5457. Powell, Vera Ford (Kanawha County Schs, 
Charleston, W. Va.), & Voorhees, Orpha Nale. 
Speech correction in Kanawha County Schools. 
Elem. Sch. J., 1951, 51, 279-282.—Four speech cor- 
rection teachers supervise the remedial training of 
about 1000 pupils, methods including attempts to 
change parental attitudes and enlist their coopera- 
tion; special instruction by the classroom teaching 
consisting of exercises in speech control, drill in 
rhythm, and drill in sounds; keeping of permanent 
records of progress; professional meetings to thresh 
out problems, voice recordings; and encouragement 
of teachers to get special training in speech remedi- 
ation.—G. H. Johnson. 

5458. Prick, J. J. G., & Calon, P. J. A. Het 
Aphasieprobleem na 125 jaren. (The problem of 
aphasia after 125 years.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 
1950, 5, 369-398.—After an historical survey of the 
development of aphasic theories during the past 125 
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years, the authors put forward their own conception 
about the fundamental disturbance of the syndrome, 
on the basis of data from genetic psychology, lin- 
guistics, pathopsychology, and psychological tests. 
36 references.—(Courtesy Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol.) 


5459. Salfield, D. J. (Crichton Royal, Dumfries, 
Scotland.) Observations on elective mutism in 
children. J. ment. Sci., 1950, 96, 1024-1032.—This 
type of mutism occurs only when certain persons are 
present and is considered a protective mechanism. 
Shyness combined with wd blocking can become 
pathologically fixed in children who are usually 
timid, susceptible to teasing and living in an insecure 
environment.—W. L. Wilkins. 


Crime & DELINQUENCY 


5460. Adatto, Carl P. Observations on criminal 
patients during narcoanalysis. Arch. Neurol. Psy- 
chiat., Chicago, 1949, 62, 82-92.—“‘Comments on a 
group of 50 such [criminal] patients who were 
narcoanalyzed are presented. It is felt that the 
most important use of intravenously administered 
barbiturates in the treatment of these patients is the 
way in which it breaks down resistance and helps in 
establishing a predominantly positive transference. 
The problems of amnesias, malingering, delusions, 
hallucinations and fabrication of stories under narco- 
analysis are also discussed.” —A. J. Sprow. 


5461. Adrian, Richard Francis. Preventing de- 
linquency through the school. In Clark University, 
Abstracts of dissertations ... 1950. Worcester, 
Mass., 1950, 22, 121-123.—Abstract of M.S. in Ed. 
thesis. 

5462. Bader, Karl S. Soziologie der Deutschen 
Nachkriegskriminalitiét. (Sociology of German post- 
war criminality.) Tiibingen, Germany: J. C. B. 
Mohr, 1949. xv, 209 p. DM 9,80.—The social- 
psychological consequences of the German military 
and political collapse are discussed in terms of the 
increasing rate of criminal behavior. Each type of 
offense is considered and recommendations in the 
German penal code are offered. Review of the 
literature since 1945.—H. P. David. 


5463. Cavanagh, John R., Gerstein, Samuel; 
Peters, Earl R., & Mathieu, Thomas J. (U. S. 
Naval Disciplinary Barracks, Portsmouth, N. H.) 
Profile of a probation violator. U.S. Armed Forces 
Med. J., 1950, 1, 1051-1064.—A questionnaire with 
249 items was designed to collect data from 142 vi- 
olators of probation confined in the disciplinary 
barracks, 205 personnel on duty at the barracks, and 
206 college students. There were psychiatric inter- 
views with prisoners and duty personnel to supple- 
ment and validate the questionnaire. From the data 
the authors describe the characteristics of the pro- 
bation violator and his background and speculate 
on the formation of this “‘profile.""—W. Fleeson. 

5464. Clendenen, Richard. A look at our training 
schools. Child, 1950, 15, 45-48; 53.—As local com- 
munities provide facilities for dependent, mentally- 
retarded and physically handicapped children, 
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training schools for delinquent children are called 
upon to work with a larger proportion of seriously 
disturbed children. There is therefore an increased 
need for social, medical and educational services to 
meet widely diverse needs and provide for 24-hour 
a day care for children. Also essential are a common 
treatment philosophy for every staff member of an 
institution, careful choice of employees, and in-serv- 
ice courses for them. Especially urgent is the need 
for small treatment facilities for the disturbed de- 
linquent child.—M. F. Fiedler. 

5465. Corsini, Raymond J. (308 N. Orchard, 
Madison, Wis.) Vocational interests of juvenile 
delinquents, J. correctional Educ., 1951, 3(1), 11- 
16.—An analysis of stated interests of 538 reforma- 
tory inmates indicates that vocational interests are 
circumscribed, 56% of vocational choices being 
confined to five types of work. Mechanical work 
comprises two-thirds of interests. Inmates aim 
higher than they probably will succeed, over ten 
times as many men want to enter the skilled trades 
as are in these trades. Interests as determined by 
test do not correspond well to stated interests. In 
institutional assignments, less than half of men ob- 
tain the training they desire.—R. J. Corsini. 

5466. Esser, Alfred. (Linifort, Niederrhein, Ger- 
many.) Abwege des Menschen. (Deviations in 
man.) Cologne, Germany: Staufen, 1949. 450 p. 
DM 10.50.—On the basis of many years experience 
as a court psychiatrist, the author discusses the vari- 
eties of cases he has observed. Excerpts from cases 
are provided along with pertinent comments con- 
cerning psychiatric aspects and the general state of 
scientific knowledge. The volume is written in a 
popular vein and addressed to the intelligent lay- 
man.—H. P. David. 

5467. Haines, William H. The court psychiatrist. 
Edgewood med. Monogr., 1950, 1, 14-—24.—The work 
of the Behavior Clinic of the Criminal Court of Cook 
County is described. Special tests used by the state 
of Illinois to establish the responsibility of an indi- 
vidual at various stages of the trial are presented. 
Recommendations for improvement of forensic psy- 
chiatry include: special attention to youthful offend- 
ers, the use of psychiatry for disposal rather than 
defense, and state paid panels of psychiatrists avail- 
able to both sides.— L. Solomon. 

5468. Haroian, Mary. The reaction to authority 


in delinquent and non-delinquent boys. In Clark 
University, Abstracts of disseratations . . . 1950. 
Worcester, Mass., 1950, 22, 106-108.—Abstract of 
M.A. thesis. 


5469. Heuyer, G. Narcofnalisis y narcodiag- 
néstico; su utilidad en medicina bene. (Narco- 
analysis and narcodiagnostics; their utility in legal 
medicine.) Arch. Med. leg., B. Aires., 1950, 20, 4— 
10.—Three classes of investigations are possible 
through the use of narcoanalysis: first as a lie 
detector, second for therapeutic purposes through 
release of repressed material, and third as a means 
for diagnosis, as for example, in functional diseases. 
Pentothal narcoanalysis was preceded by Magnan’s 
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use of ether and Babinski’s use of chloroform and 
ether for similar purposes, but it is superior to these 
other methods in safety and simplicity. French 
summary.—R. J. Corsini. 


5470. MacDermott, William, & Ruderman, Victor. 
A pre-release unit. J. correctional Educ., 1951, 
3(1), 5-7.—The pre-release unit of the Federal Cor- 
rectional Institution at Danbury is described. Se- 
lected inmates are assigned from 30 to 90 days before 
date of discharge. Considerable freedom of move- 
ment is permitted, supervision is relaxed, confer- 
ences on future adjustment are held. Started in 
1948, the pre-release program has been in intensive 
operation since November 1949... . ‘““‘We cannot 
train men to live in society by segregating them from 
society. . . ."—R. J. Corsini. 


5471. Markey, Oscar B. (Cuyahoga County 
Juvenile Court, Cleveland, O.) A study of aggressive 
sex misbehavior in adolescents brought to juvenile 
court. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1950, 20, 719-731.— 
In this study of 50 sexually delinquent boys and 
girls most of the common forms of socially unaccept- 
able behavior were encountered. In the well-bal- 
anced personality, all forms of sex perversion can be 
tolerated and sloughed off because the long-range 
significance is not great. However, in this study the 
judge was aware of the high frequency of underlying 
personality disorders. Adolescents who are appre- 
hended in sexual acts, which might in themselves be 
without great significance, may be unconsciously 
exposing evidence of need for help.—R. £. Perl. 


5472. Plowitz, Paul E. The psychopath in the 
penal institution. J. correctional Educ., 1951, 3(1), 
8-10.—Penal psychotherapy is of value but only if 
the patient submits voluntarily to treatment. Many 
cases labelled psychopathy on the basis of short inter- 
views, turn out to be anxiety problems or behavior 
disorders caused by environmental factors. The 
psychopath is a definite entity, and his two main 
characteristics are defect of judgment and narcism. 
“We have to be frank to admit that we are not 
equipped to deal with the psychopath, and certainly 
not in a prison setting.” The true psychopath 
should be kept in segregation indefinitely, and the 
type of crime should not be essential in determining 
sentence.—R. J. Corsini. 


5473. Puntigam, F. Verursacht die Encephalitis 
pect vaccinationem bei Jugendlichen kriminogene 

ersénlichkeitsverinderungen? (Does post vaccin- 
ation encephalitis cause criminogenic fersonality- 
changesin adolescents?) Ost. Z. Kinderheilk. Kinder- 
fiirsorge, 1950, 4(2), 142-159.—Neuro-psychiatric 
study of 154 individuals (61 males and 93 females) 
of criminally punishable age who in childhood had 
undergone post vaccination encephalitis was made 
in an effort to determine whether criminogenic per- 
sonality-changes had occurred as a consequence of 
the ailment of the CNS. No evidences were found 
for criminogenic personality changes in consequence 
of suffering from post vaccination encephalitis.— 
F. C. Sumner. 


5470-5477 


5474. Stott, D. H. Delinquency and human 
nature. Dunfermline, Fife, Scotland: Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust, 1950. viii, 460 p. $1.00.— 
In a residential school of population varying from 
90 to 110, 102 boys, CA 15 to 18, were intensively 
studied, chiefly by sociological interview methods. 
Delinquent breakdown is regarded as an escape from 
an emotional situation which, for the individual with 
his particular adjustment to his background, be- 
comes temporarily unbearable. Crucial areas con- 
sidered include general avoidance behavior, results 
of parental ill-health and of parental quarrels, de- 
sertion threats and inferiority, feared desertion of 
parent, emotional estrangement from the parents, 
emotional difficulties following the loss of a parent, 
unsatisfactory parents—with or without a complete 
family unit—and the problems of boys unwanted or 
abandoned or discriminated against during child- 
hood.—W. L. Wilkins. 


5475. Stott, D. H. Study of delinquency. 
Lancet, 1950, 259, 601-604.—The psychologist’s role 
in the prevention of delinquency is to develop a 
method for describing a child’s personality and 
future progress (situation-analyses, rather than 
character-trait listings, are urged), to sharpen the 
observation of those who are in charge of children, 
and to make the public sensitive to the emotional 
needs of children.—A. C. Hoffman. 


5476. Teeters, Negley K. (Temple U., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.), & Reinemann, John Otto. The challenge 
of delinquency. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1950. 
xi, 819 p. $5.50.—The subject of delinquency is 
presented as a national problem in the United 
States with occasional reference made to its mani- 
festation in other countries. The authors combine 
a critical appraisal of theories regarding the causes of 
delinquency with a description and evaluation of the 
machinery that society has set up to deal with the 
many problems concerned with delinquency. Special 
emphasis is placed on the prevailing attitudes and 
mores of our adult society. Examples are given of 
practical efforts that have been made by government 
authorities and citizen groups in combatting de- 
linquency. An extensive bibliography is presented 
for each chapter.—R. D. Weits. 


5477. Thomson, Ford. Ask the children. Lon- 
don: Cassell 1950. viii, 287 p. 15 s.—This book 
describes in detail a definite system of ‘‘mass char- 
acter training’ which the author has used success- 
fully in caring for delinquent children of many castes 
and creeds in the Province of Madras. This system, 
it is claimed, can be learned easily by the average 
educated man or woman, appeals to common sense 
and works with a high percentage of children, even 
difficult ones. The book falls in three parts: The 
Evolution of Mind, The Mind of a Child, Training 
the Child, with an appendix giving detailed examples 
of A Typical Child’s Law, John’s and Dad’s Law 
Book, and The Madras Children’s Bill of 1949, 
drafted by the author for complete renovation of 
juvenile court procedure and practices—M. F. 
Fiedler. 
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5478. Wattenberg, William W. (Wayne U., 
Detroit, Mich.), & Balistrieri, James J. New offend- 
ers, 1948. Detroit, Mich.: Youth Bureau, Detroit 
Police Dept., 1950. 20 p. (mimeo.)—This study paral- 
lels a similar analysis reported earlier (see 23: 5652). 
The present study, however, is more thorough in its 
method and includes as subjects 3870 boys who came 
to the attention of the Detroit Police Department 
because of their offenses in 1948. Of the total 2026 
were classified as new offenders. A number of 
changes are reported by the authors in the blank 
used for collection of data. Other changes noted in- 
volved the increased significance of statistical find- 
ings attributed to a greater time factor and the 
influence of social factors such as unemployment on 
the general findings.—R. D. Weits. 


(See also abstract 5449) 


PsYCHOSES 
5479. Alliez, J.. & Cain, J. Délires chroniques 
chez les  parkinsoniens post-encéphalitiques. 


(Chronic delusions in post-encephalitic parkinson- 
ians.) Ann. méd. psychol., Paris, 1950, 108, 598- 
608.—Four cases of parkinsonism are presented in 
each of which psychosis is present. The psychoses 
differ in character save that there predominates a 
general trend to hallucinatory psychosis and that no 
maniacal, confusional or dementia-state is en- 
countered. The authors are of the opinion that 
parkinsonism is not solely responsible for the psy- 
chosis but that it is a releasing factor when linked 
with mentally deranged antecedents, with affective 
conflicts, and with a peculiar mental structure.— 
F. C. Sumner. 

5480. Altschule, Mark D., Promisel, Elaine; 
Parkhurst, Barbara H., & Gruenbaum, Henry. 
(Mc Lean Hosp., Waverly, Mass.) Effects of ACTH 
in patients with mental disease. A. M. A. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1950, 64, 641-649.— 
A physiological study of the effect of intramuscular 
injections of pituitary adrenocorticotropic hormone 
(ACTH) in psychotic and nonpsychotic hospitalized 
patients. “It is possible . . . that psychotic pa- 
tients show exaggerated metabolic changes after 
injection of ACTH. If (this) observation should 
prove valid, it might be possible to relate psychosis 
to metabolic changes consequent to an unusual re- 
sponse of the adrenal cortex to ACTH or of the 
tissue to cortical hormone released during ordinary 
stresses.’"— L. A. Pennington. 

5481. Ascher, Eduard. Folie a deux (psychosis 
of association.) Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 
1949, 61, 177-182.—Report of a case of folie 4 deux 
in 2 sisters characterized by an unusual family back- 
ground and striking clinical features, including the 
simultaneous occurrence of an identical physical 
illness in the 2. Discussion of case with special refer- 
ence to the literature which deals with classification, 
psychodynamics, and treatment.—A. J. Sprow. 

5482. Barry, Herbert, Jr. Significance of mater- 
nal bereavement before age of eight in psychiatric, 
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patients, Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1949, 62, 
630-637.—It is shown that maternal deaths or separ- 
ation of psychotic patients from their mothers oc- 
curred in the histories of psychotic patients with in- 
creased frequency before the patients were 8 years of 
age, but there is no clear evidence of separation of 
patients from their fathers with special frequency at 
any specific age. Relation of the findings to psycho- 
analytic theory is considered. Preliminary figures 
for psychoneurotic patients suggest that maternal 
bereavement prior to age 8 may be a sensitizing 
factor in the subsequent development of psycho- 
neurosis.—A. J. Sprow. 

5483. Blaurock, M. F., Lorimer, F. M., Segal, 
M. M., & Gibbs, F. A. (VA Hosp., Hines, 113 
Focal electroencephalographic changes in unilateral 
electric convulsion therapy. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
Chicago, 1950, 64, 220-226.—If electrode placement 
determines any localized effect of the electric current, 
the nature of the convulsion and the waves should 
show it. By means of the Offner shock apparatus 3 
groups of psychotic patients, mostly paranoid schizo- 
phrenic by diagnosis, were treated thrice weekly, 
first, by the standard bitemporal placement of 
electrodes, and, second, by variable placements until 
the series of 16 had been completed. Focal changes 
in the EEG were found with unilateral placement 
especially in the right frontal area (slow waves) re- 
gardless of the electrode site as contrasted with the 
lack of vulnerability of the occipital area. Recovery 
as measured by EEG changes was faster with the 
unilateral than with bilateral stimulation. Clinical 
data, however, show no “‘definite correlation between 
. . . the site . . . and the clinical improvement.” 
Further study is needed before the unilateral method 
can be recommended as standard practice.—L. A. 
Pennington. 


5484. Bos, C., & Lehmann, H. E. (McGill U., 
Montreal, Can.) Studies on psychiatric patients 
undergoing nitrous oxide treatments. /. ment. Sci., 
1950, 96, 509-513.—Brief periods of loss of conscious- 
ness induced by inhalation of nitrous oxide can be 
utilized in a non-directive therapeutic attempt to 
help patients back to reality —W. L. Wilkins. 


5485. Boyd, David A., Jr., & Nie, Louis W. 
Congenital universal indifference to pain. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1949, 61, 402-412.— 
“Congenital universal indifference to pain is appar- 
ently a syndrome in which the patient has adequate 
reception of painful stimuli but is unable to synthe- 
size them into a meaningful, emotionally toned con- 
cept with appreciation of unpleasantness and prob- 
able danger to self. The nature of the disorder is 
unknown, and there is no proof regarding its eti- 
ology.” 2 theories are presented to explain this in- 
differences to pain.—A. J. Sprow. 

5486. Buck, C. W., Carscallen, H. B., & Hobbs, 
G. E. (U. West. Ontario, London, Ont., Can.) 
Temperature regulation in schizophrenia: I. Com- 
parison of schizo c and normal subjects. II. 
osis. Arch. Neurol. 


Analysis by duration of psych 
Psychiat., Chicago, 1950, 64, 828-842.—40 schizo- 
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phrenic subjects were studied for 4 days during which 
the rectal temperature was taken at 4 hour intervals. 
The control group consisted of 10 male graduate- 
school volunteers. 34 experimental and the 10 con- 
trol subjects were also placed individually in hot 
and cold baths in order to study the effect of “‘tem- 
perature stress.’ Results indicate the patients 
differed from the normal subjects chiefly in the vari- 
ability and rigidity of the temperature readings. 
Marked day-to-day variations in the diurnal cycle 
range were noted and in the timing of the maximal 
and minimal readings.—L. A. Pennington. 


5487. Corriol, J., & Bert J. Electroencéphalo- 
graphie et schizophrénie; étude des seuils convul- 
sivants. (Electroencephalography and schizophre- 
nia; a study of convulsive thresholds.) Ann. méd. 
psychol., Paris, 1950, 108, 588-597.—The present 
authors examine electroencephalographically the 
possible relationship of schizophrenia to epilepsy in 
30 schizophrenics when a 5% solution of cardiazol is 
intravenously injected every 30 seconds while as- 
sociating with it the intermittent light stimulation 
from an electronic stroboscope. 14 schizophrenics 
out of the 30 presented electroencephalographic 
anomalies akin to those obtained in epileptics. The 
authors do not conclude a real identity of the two 
maladies but only a marked tendency in schizo- 
phrenics to convulsive manifestations indicating 
perhaps a relationship of the mechanisms peculiar 
to each of the maladies.— F. C. Sumner. 

5488. Davis, David. (Stobhill Hosp., Glasgow, 
Scotland.) A case of schizosis with dual personality. 
J. ment. Sci., 1950, 96, 1008-1014.—This case is 
described to illustrate differential characteristics of 
personality as shown in the patient’s behavior and 
his writings, and to show the relationship of fugue 
state to hysteria and schizophrenia.—W. L. Wilkins. 


5489. Edwards, Alan M. (Napsbury Hosp., St. 
Albans, Eng.) Preliminary report on transorbital 
leucotomy. J. ment. Sci., 1950, 96, 935-950.—Ex- 
perience with two series of cases suggests that the 
operation is of most value in depression, anxiety, 
and hypochondriasis, but of doubtful value in 
schizophrenia. As complications are few and per- 
sonality and intellectual defects slight, it is recom- 
mended over other lobotomies.—W. L. Wilkins. 

5490. Estrada Gonzalez, Rafael, & Suérez Pupo, 
José. (Hosp. U., Havana, Cuba.) Meningo-ence- 
falitis luética; estudio anatomoclinico de 4 casos. 
(Luetic meningo-encephalitis; an anatomo-clinical 
study of 4cases.) Arch. Hosp. Univ., Havana, Cuba, 
1950, 2, 567-583.—A review of the clinical and 
pathological aspects of the general paresis of the 
insane is made and four new cases with both clinical 
and anatomical features studied are presented. 10 
figures.— F. C. Sumner. 


5491. Ferrer Zanchi, Alfredo G. Constituci6n 
éica. Accién de los téxicos alcohol-actemin- 
bitGricos. (Paranoid constitution. Action of 
alcohol-actemin-barbiturates.) Arch Med. leg., B. 
Aires, 1950, 20, 147-158.—The case history of a 
woman 41 years of age, who, following a profound 
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emotional shock and the intake of alcohol, benze- 
drine, barbiturates, and tobacco, had a paranoid 


reaction. Control of these toxic substances elimi- 
nated her delusion. French summary.—R. J. 
Corsini. 


5492. Fourcade, J., Schneider, D., & Lévy, F 
Le suicide a la hache; curieuse tentative avec 
mise en scéne d’agression chez une schizophréne. 
(Suicide with the hatchet; a curious attempt on the 
part of a schizophrenic to give the appearance of 
murder.) Ann. Méd. lég., 1950, 30(3), 133-139.— 
A case report of a 28-year old woman with medico- 
legal appraisal and a psychodynamic interpretation. 
—F. C. Sumner. 


5493. Freeman, Harry, & Zaborenke, Ralph N. 
Relation of changes in carbohydrate metabolism to 
psychotic states. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 
1949, 61, 569-576.—‘‘A study was made of the pos- 
sible effect of changes in the mental status on the 
glucose tolerance in 28 patients. . . . In the majority 
of cases the glucose tolerance, as a whole, was little 
affected by the degree of improvement shown, but 
in individual cases there was a notable relation be- 
tween the emotional disturbance and the response-to 
sugar. This relation was due not to the presence or 
absence of psychotic manifestations but to the un- 
derlying residue of emotional tension. Only those 
patients who had apparently made some solution of 
their problems showed a ‘normalizing’ of their glu- 
cose tolerance. It is concluded that the decrease in 
the glucose tolerance which is commonly seen in 
psychotic patients is primarily due to the anxiety 
underlying the mental disturbance.”—A. J. Sprow. 


5494. Friedman, Howard. Perceptual regression 
in schizophrenia, an analysis by means of the Ror- 
schach Test. In Clark University, Abstracts of dis- 


sertations . . . 1950. Worcester, Mass., 1950, 22, 
37-40.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis. 
5495. Glad, Donald D. (U. Colo. Med. Sch., 


Denver.), & Hammack, Barbara W. An interest 
validation and normative study of the Rorschach 
and TAT with schizophrenia. J. Colo.-Wyo. Acad. 
Sci., 1950, 4(2), 65-66.—Abstract. 


5496. Glad, Donald D. (U. Colo. Med. Sch., 
Denver.), & Rainey, Robert V. Group therapy with 
a oy schizophrenics ; a method of investigation. 

. Colo.-Wyo. Acad. Sci., 1950, 4(2), 66.—Abstract. 


5497. Hetherington, R. R., & White, E. A. 
(Crichton Royal, Dumfries, Scotland.) A comparison 
of personality-traits of schizophrenic patients before 
leucotomy. J. ment. Sci., 1950, 96, 521-530.—For 
20 patients the authors independently wrote person- 
ality descriptions after careful study of the case 
history. Each distinct statement was separated and 
compared. The statistical possibilities of the tech- 
nique are considered and the typical traits found 
with the technique summarized.—W. L. Wilkins. 


5498. Jenkins, Richard L. (VA, Washington, 
D. C.) Nature of the schizophrenic process: a 
working hypothesis for therapy. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., Chicago, 1950, 64, 243-262.—Through the 
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integration of diverse clinical, experimental, biologi- 
cal, and social studies which deal broadly or narrowly 
with the etiology of behavior disorders in general and 
with schizophrenia in particular the writer presents 
the hypothesis that this disease entity is ‘‘a replace- 
ment of adaptive behavior by frozen, stereoty 

‘frustration behavior.’ Such a process sets in when 
an individual's threshold of frustration tolerance is 
passed. When the resulting maladaptive stereo- 
typed behavior results in more frustration, the proc- 
ess is typically progressive.” —L. A. Pennington. 

5499. Kahan, V. L. (Oxford (Eng.) Child Guid. 
Clinic.) Paranoid states occurring in leaded-petrol 
handlers. J. ment. Sci., 1950, 96, 1043-1047.— 
Six cases of mental disturbance of varying degrees of 
severity among adult Indians are presented.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

5500. Kalinowsky, Lothar B., & Scarff, John E. 
The selection of psychiatric cases for prefrontal 
lobotomy. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1949, 
62, 698-700.—Abstract and discussion. 

5501. Karagulla, Shafica. Evaluation of electric 
convulsion therapy as compared with conservative 
methods of treatment in depressive states. J. ment. 
Sct., 1950, 96, 1060-1091.—923 cases seen between 
1930 and 1948 were divided into those treated before 
ECT, those treated with and without it after its dis- 
covery. Statistical evidence does not indicate super- 
iority of ECT, but clinical evidence, showing how it 
ameliorates symptoms, and renders the illness bear- 
able, is important.—W. L. Wilkins. 


5502. Kerbikov, O. V., & Zorina, E. S. Narko- 
terapiia shizofrenii metodom kapel’nogo vvedeniia 
v venu spirtsoderzhashchei zhidkosti. (Narco- 
therapy of schizophrenia by the method of drip- 
introduction of alcoholic liquid into the vein.) 
Nevropatal. i Psikhiatr., 1950, 19(6), 43-49.—Satis- 
factory results are claimed for alcoholic narcother- 
apy of schizophrenia. The theoretical basis of the 
method is Pavlov’s theory of sleep therapy.—I. D. 
London. : 

5503. Lederer, Henry D., & Sprang, Harry E. 
A possible psychologic complication and contraindi- 
cation to electric shock therapy modified with curare ; 
report of a case. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 
1949, 62, 287-292.—Report of a case of paranoid 
schizophrenia in which psychotic symptoms were 
more profound following 20 electric shock treatments 
modified by curare. It is proposed that the dynamic 
mechanism of psychotic symptoms as defenses 
against attack be considered as a possible psychologic 
contraindication to the curare modification of electric 
shock therapy.—A. J. Sprow. 

5504. Levy, Sol, & Southcombe, R. H. (Eastern 
State Hosp., Medical Lake, Wash.) Value of con- 
vulsive therapy in juvenile schizophrenia. A. M. A. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1951, 65, 54-59.— 
The hospital records of 47 schizophrenic patients, 
under 18 years of age at admission, are reviewed for 
purposes of evaluation of therapeutic approaches. 
6 patients, all receiving insulin shock and two, in 


addition, electric shock, made a ‘“‘permanent satis- 
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factory extrainstitutional social adjustment.” It is 
concluded that the “convulsive therapies do not 
appear to influence the course of schizophrenia when 
occurring in patients before the age of 18 years. 
Juvenile schizophrenia tends to run its malignant 
course.”” These findings are related to earlier studies 
on this subject.—L. A. Pennington. 

5505, Lewis, Nolan D. C. Prognostic factors in 
schizophrenia. Dig. Neurol. Psychiat., 1951, 19, 
56.—Abstract. 

5506. Lindsay, J. S. B. Frontal block; some ob- 
servations on the effects of local anaesthetic in- 
jections into the cerebral hemispheres of rabbits 
and psychotic patients. J. ment. Sci., 1950, 96, 923- 
934.—8 infiltrations of white matter of the frontal 
lobes with 3 psychotic patients are described and re- 
sults in controlling of behavior summarized.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

5507. Lustig, Bruno. (Municipal Hosp., Liibeck, 
Germany.) Zur Identitét von Zwillingsdepressionen. 
(On the identity of depressions in a pair of twins.) 
Nervenarzt, 1950, 21(10), 440-442.—Report is made 
of near synchrony of depression periods in two mono- 
zygotic twins occurring intermittently around the 
climacteric years.— F. C. Sumner. 


5508. Mayer, William. Cases of abortive schizo- 
phrenia. A. M. A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chi- 
cago, 1951, 65, 117-119.—Abstract and discussion. 


5509. Mensh, Ivan Norman. (Washington U., 
St. Louis, Mo.) Personality structure in folie a 
deux. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1950, 20, 806-816.— 
In this Rorschach study of personality factors in two 
sisters who developed folie 4 deux, it was found that 
in addition to the long-time close association, the 
blood relationship, the similar delusional systems 
early in the illness, and the proximity in time of the 
acute psychotic breaks, the personality structures 
showed similarities. However, differences in the 
personality make-up of the two sisters are also sig- 
nificant in view of the onset and course of the psy- 
choses.—R. E. Perl. 


5510. Monro, A. B., & Conitzer, H. (Carolton 
Hayes Hosp., Leicester, Eng.) A comparison of 
desoxyephedrine (methedrine), and electroshock in 
the treatment of depression. J. ment. Sci., 1950, 
96, 1037-1042.—_Desoxyephedrine is not equivalent 
to electroshock in power but should be considered in 
certain cases where electroshock is not too success- 
ful, such as chronic depressions, cases of recurrent 
depression which tend to = quickly after elec- 
troshock, in cyclic states with rapid alternation of 
phase, and in atypical affective psychoses with 
schizoid features, such as emotional flattening.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 


5511. O’Flanagan, P. M., & Taylor, R. B. (Pas- 
tures Hosp., Mickleover, Derby, Eng.) A case of re- 
current psychosis associated with amphetamine ad- 
diction. J. ment. Sci., 1950, 96, 1033-1036.—A 
38-year old male, with Ph.D. degree and reaching 
top 5% of all intelligence tests, was admitted 16 
times in 6 years with wild behavior and delusions 
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Personality features in 


following use of the drug. 
to show the effect of the 


the patient are descri 
drug.—W. L. Wilkins. 


5512. Peyton, William T., Haavik, John E., & 
Schiele, Burtrum C. Prefrontal lobectomy in schizo- 
phrenia. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1949, 62, 
560-571.—The results obtained by using a new 
frontal lobe operation in 32 cases of chronic schizo- 
phrenia are shown graphically and described in de- 
tail. Improvement in mental content was rare, but 
there was elimination or reduction of assaultiveness 
and of soiling. The technic of the operation is de- 
scribed.—A. J. Sprow. 


5513. Pond, M. H. (Maudsley Hosp., London, 
Eng.) Some studies of the amino-acids in body 
fluids in patients with various forms of mental dis- 
ease, by paper tion chromatography. J. ment. 
Set., 1950, 96, 1048-1054.—A series of 149 patients 
and 48 controls were examined. No significant 
differences in amino-acid in urine, cerebrospinal 
fluid, or plasma were found. 23 references.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

5514. Protopopov, V. P., Biritikovich, P. V., & 
Rasin, S. D. Lechenie maniakal’no-depressivnykh 
bol’nykh poiasnichnoi novokainovoi blokadoi. (The 
treatment of manic-depressive patients by lumbar 
novocaine blockage.) Nevropatal. i Pstkhiatr., 
1950, 19(6), 28-34.—Lumbar novocaine blockade 
has a definite therapeutic effect on manic patients 
in manic-depressive psychosis. Along with an im- 
provement of the psychic state of these patients, 
both the “tonus of the sympatheticoadrenalin 
system” is lowered and carbohydrate metabolism 
retarded.—I. D. London. 


5515. Rauch, Hans-Joachim. (U. Heidelberg 
Psychiatric & Neurologic Clinic, Germany.) Die 
Neurofibrillen der Grosshirnrinde und ihre Verind- 
erungen bei Schizophrenie und Epilepsie. (The 
neurofibrils of the cerebral cortex and their changes 
in schizophrenia and epilepsy.) Nervenarzt, 1950, 
21(9), 407-409.—Histological examination revealed 
no changes in the neurofibrils of cerebral cortex of 
epileptics and schizophrenics. While the neuro- 
fibrils remain intact, the ganglionic cells themselves 
and the glia show reactive changes.— F. C. Sumner. 


5516. Reiner, Elliot R., & Sands, Sidney L. 
(Worcester State Hosp., Mass.) Lobotomy and psy- 
chopathology. A. M. A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
Chicago, 1951, 65, 48-53.—31 chronic psychotic pa- 
tients were rated twice preoperatively on the Mala- 
mud-Sands 22-item psychiatric rating scale and 
postoperatively every 2 weeks for 8 weeks, thereafter 
each 6 weeks for from 6 to 15 months. By study of 
these ratings it is concluded that general improve- 
ment from lobotomy may be expected in 50%, 
worsening in 20% and little change in 30%. Traits 
responding favorably included untidiness, anxiety, 
and depression. These and other results are oriented 
as illustrations of needed research in the area of ob- 
jective evaluation of behavior patterns prior to and 
after diverse forms of treatment.— L. A. Pennington. 
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5517. Rogers, Lawrence S. Differences between 
neurotics and schizophrenics on the Wechsler- 
Bellevue Scale. J. Colo.-Wyo. Acad. Sci., 1950, 
4(2), 64.—Abstract. 

5518. Rose, Dorian Mabyl. Personality, chi- 
atric and behavioral patterns in schizophr In 
Clark University, Abstracts of dissertations .. . 
1950. Worcester, Mass., 1950, 22, 40-44.—Ab- 
stract of Ph.D. thesis. 

5519. Solé-Sagarra, J. Concept et traitement de 
la dépression dystonico-végétative. (The concept 
and treatment of dystonico-vegetative depression.) 
Ann. méd. psychol., Paris, 1950, 108, 173-180.— 
Vegetative dystonia differs from the endogenous de- 
pression of manic-depressive psychosis by the excel- 
lent therapeutic action on the former of preparations 
which correct the lability of the vegetative nervous 
system. The author does not, however, believe that 
electro-shock is sufficiently efficacious against dys- 
tonico-vegetative depression. In all cases of de- 
pression one should investigate the symptomatology 
of vegetative stigmatization in view of the possiblity 
of the favorable therapeutic influence of certain 
medicaments which act on the neurovegetative 
system.— F. C. Sumner. 

5520. Standish, Christopher T., Mann, James, & 
Menzer, Doris. (Boston (Mass.) State Hosp.) 
Some aspects of the psychopathology of schizo- 
phrenia. Psychiatry, 1950, 13, 439-445.—‘'This 
paper is based on observations made and material 
obtained during long-term individual therapy with 
schizophrenic patients. A formulation with regard 
to the specific nature of schizophrenic anxiety is 
suggested. Sources of this anxiety and the attempts 
of the patient to deal with it previous to the psychotic 
breakdown are described and correlated with its 
manifestations in the clinical picture and its man- 
agement in the treatment situation, as well as the 
resulting countertransference difficulties.’"— N. H. 
Pronko. 

5521. Steele, G. D. F. (Bristol Mental Hosp., 
Eng.), & Hegarty, A.B. Parieto-occipital syndrome 
following carbon monoxide poisoning. J. ment. Sci., 
1950, 96, 1015-1023.—The patient displayed a 
complex syndrome including spatial disorientation, 
constructional apraxia, dressing disability, and 
Gerstmann’s syndrome, and it is concluded that a 
bilateral parieto-occipital lesion underlay the main 
symptoms. Mental deterioration began early and 
persisted. 28 references.—W. L. Wilkins. 

5522. Terzian, A. Stephen. The schizophrenic 
reaction in women following pregnancy and in nullip- 
arous women. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 
1950, 64, 296-297.—Abstract and discussion. 

5523. Valentine, Max, & Robin, Ashley A. 
Aspects of Thematic Apperception testing: depres- 
sion. J. ment. Sci., 1950, 96, 435-447.—15 mild 
depressives and 15 normals were compared on TAT 
and Rorschach, and TAT responses on which the 
depressives differed were analyzed as being signi- 
ficant in the depressive process and are listed for each 
card. The depressed are less versatile, less imagina- 
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tive, lack drive, and are more withdrawn. The de- 
pressed person can be identified by both tests, but it 
is suggested that the Rorschach may be an indicator 
of the personality’s imbalance within itself and the 
TAT an indicator of the degree of adjustment 
preserved toward outer reality. —W. L. Wilkins. 


5524. Valentine, Max (Aberdeen U., Scotland.), & 
Robin, Ashley A. Aspects of Thematic Appercep- 
tion testing: paranoid sc enia. J. ment. Sct., 
1950, 96, 869-888.—-TAT and Rorschach tests were 
administered to 20 paranoid schizophrenics and 25 
normals. The TAT’s were classified as popular, 
abnormal, misperceptions, identification, etc., and 
correlated with various Rorschach scores. Discus- 
sion of the TAT test behavior of paranoid schizo- 
phrenics is followed by the conclusion that the disease 
is characterized by a mainly psychogenic focal emo- 
tional conflict in a setting of mainly somatogenic 
concrete thinking and perseveration. Developing 
and interweaving of these features in the human 
organism can lead to the clinical aspects, such as 
illusions, autisms, and loss of insight in highly indi- 
vidual ways. 21 references.—W. L. Wilkins. 

5525. Wagner, Henry N., Jr., & Woods, James 
W. (Johns Hopkins U., Balttmore, Md.) Interrup- 
tion of bulbocapnine catalepsy in rats by environ- 
mental stress. A. M. A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
Chicago, 1950, 64, 720-725.—Administration of 
bulbocapnine is known to produce in animals the 
“motor manifestations seen in human catatonia.” 
Treated rats were subjected to 3 stress-situations. 
In each instance the stressful factor ‘‘resulted in tran- 
sient, but complete disappearance of the cataleptic 
state.”’"— L. A. Pennington. 

5526. Warren, Wilfrid, & Cameron, Kenneth. 
(Maudsley Hosp., London, Eng.) Reactive psycho- 
sis in adolescence. J. ment. Sci., 1950, 96, 448-457. 
—Two boys, above average in intelligence, and four 
girls, not so bright, but above what their intelligence 
would suggest in their school work, suffered acute 
psychotic episodes, with severe anxiety and de- 
pressive coloring. Recovery was good and disinte- 
gration of the personality not necessary. Marked 
situational stress in an adolescent undergoing severe 
psychosexual conflict often related to an undue at- 
tachment to the heterosexual parent is usual. 22 
references.—W. L. Wilkins. 

5527. Weil, Paul L. (Mapperley Hosp., Notting- 
ham, Eng.) “Regressive” electroplexy in schizo- 
phrenics. J. ment. Sci., 1950, 96, 514-520.—This 
treatment is difficult to carry out, carries consider- 
able risk to the patient, and had no lasting effect on 
18 cases.—W. L. Wilkins. 


(See also abstracts 5013, 5047, 5354, 5567, 5579, 
5774) 
PsYCHONEUROSES 


5528. Bize, P. R. Les réactions psychonévrosiques 
et psychophysiologiques au milieu de travail. (Psy- 
choneurotic and psychophysiologic reactions to the 
work cavicensnaun’ Sem. Hép, Paris, 1950, 26, 


2277—2284.—Psychoneurotic reactions of the indi- 
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vidual in connection with industrial work are dis- 
cussed under 4 groupings: (1) neurotic states in rela- 
tion with the object itself of the work; (2) neurotic 
states in relations to the environing groups; (3) oc- 
cupational neuroses; and (4) proneness of individual 
to accidents. A review of the literature on causes of 
occupational psychoneuroses is disucssed under 2 
headings: (1) the predisposing terrain; (2) group 
work and interreactions of groups.— F. C. Sumner. 

5529. Boernstein, Walter S. Drawings as ob- 
jective criteria for neurotic conflict and their change 
during psychoanalysis. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
Chicago, 1950, 64, 479-487.—Abstract and discussion. 

5530. Boisseau, J. Les troubles secondaires de 
Vhystérie; les associations pithiatiques primo- 
secondo-tertiaires. (Secondary disturbances of hy- 
steria; primary, seconday and tertiary pithiatic as- 
sociations. ) Ann. méd. psychol., Paris, 1950, 108, 
273-309; 401-431.—The position of E. Gelma (see 
25: 5532) on the non-identity of simulation and 
hysteria is opposed by the present author.—F. C. 
Sumner. 


5531. Fried, Paul H., & Rakoff, A. E. Pseudo- 


cyesis: a clinical endocrine study. A. M. A. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1950, 65, 120-121.— 
Abstract. 


5532. Gelma, E. Simulation et hystérie; l’acci- 
dent hystérique, d’appartenance exclusivement psy- 
chiatrique, a la valeur morbide de n’importe quel 
processus psychopathique. (Simulation and hys- 
teria; the hysterical symptom, of exclusively psy- 
chiatric appurtenance, has morbid value in no matter 
what psychopathological process.) Ann. med. 
psychol., Paris, 1950, 108, 162—172.—Hysteria has 
been erroneously and too lightly regarded as simula- 
tion deliberately undertaken to deceive. The present 
author argues that the hysterical symptom is not 
simulated in sense of a conscious intention on the 
part of the patient and the pithiatism is not all 
hysteria.— F. C. Sumner. 


5533. Kaplan, Albert J., & Schobpach, Robert. 
Pseudocyesis: a psychiatric study. A. M. A. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1951, 65, 121-123.— 
Abstract and discussion. 


5534. Keyes, Baldwin L. Treatment of neuroses. 
Edgweood med. Monogr., 1950, 1, 54~-64.—Tech- 
niques, both medical and sychological, for the treat- 
ment of neuroses are briefly discussed. Included are 
use of case history, bse. Crammer nr sketch, modi- 
fied narcosis, occupational therapy, medication, and 
electro-shock. In the handling of a neurosis it is 
necessary to keep in mind the strengthening of the 
ego as the primary goal.— L. Solomon. 


5535. Leuba, J. Le milieu et la névrose familiale. 
(The environment and familial neurosis.) Sem. 
Hép. Paris, 1950, 26, 2273-2277.—While the author 
believes that constitutional heredity predisposes to 
neuroses, he stresses the influence of environmental 
factors on familial neuroses. In part these are extra- 
familial but of more importance are intrafamilial 
patterns which have existed for generations. Two 
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cases are presented in detail. Prophylaxis for family 
neurosis should rest on parental education.—F. C. 
Sumner. 


5536. McCulloch, W. S. Nature of processes in 
the central nervous system in the psychoneuroses. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1950, 64, 305-306. 
—Abstract. 

5537. Parcheminez, Georges. Névroses et troub- 
les du comportement de l’adulte dans leurs aspects 
préventifs. (Neuroses and behavior disorders of the 
adult in their preventive aspects.) Sem. Hép., 
Paris, 1950, 26, 2284~-2286.—From the psychoana- 
lytic standpoint the key to neuroses and behavior dis- 
orders in the adult is to be found in childhood, more 
specifically in the manner of the convergence ‘of the 
social environment and the child’s instinctive-emo- 
tional dispositions, prophylaxis should be in the 
hands of child psychologists who can enter into pro- 
found communication with the child and can become 
acquainted with all the manifestations of infantile 
thought and love-frustrations.—F. C. Sumner. 

5538. Rees, Linford. Body build, personality and 
neurosis in women. J. ment. Sci., 1950, 96, 426- 
434.—400 successive women service patients were 
classified as 60 leptomorphs, 263 mesomorphs, and 
77 eurymorphs and compared on a 200-item per- 
sonality and neurosis check sheet. Eurymorphs 
were associated with hysterical traits and symptoms 
and leptomorphs with dysthymic traits and symp- 
toms, with eurymorphs extraverted and leptomorphs 
introverted. 34 references.—W. L. Wilkins. 

5539. Ruesch, Jurgen, & Prestwood, A. Rodney. 
Anxiety; its initiation, communication and inter- 
personal management. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
Chicago, 1949, 62, 527—-550.—Presentation of a num- 
ber of observations and experiments concerned with 
communication and interpersonal management of 
anxiety. It is concluded that the ability to communi- 
cate seems to constitute that process responsible for 
feelings of personal security of the individual. 
Thus, in psychotherapy an attempt is made to further 
those processes which enable the patient to manage 
his anxiety successfully.—A. J. Sprow. 

5540. Silverman, Maurice. Causes of neurotic 
breakdown in British service personnel in the Far 
East in peacetime. J. ment. Sci., 1950, 96, 494-501. 
—30 cases of conscripted soldiers are reviewed, and 
the importance of such factors as absence of enemy 
action, of aims, or of any feeling of importance as 
doing an important duty is considered. Greater 
care in initial screening is recommended.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

5541. Terhune, William B. (Silver Hill Founda- 
tion, New Canaan, Conn.) The phobic syndrome; a 
study of eighty-six patients with phobic reactions. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychwat., Chicago, 1949, 62, 162-172. 
—A report of 86 patients with phobic reactions. 
The phobic patient is described as being fundamen- 
tally apprehensive and having an overactive sym- 
pathetic nervous system and a cyclothymic make-up. 
He must be taught to assume an adult’s place in 
society and to accept no orders from unreasonable 
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fears. The author believes that this psychologic 
reeducation requires about 2 months of intensive 
treatment which is to be followed by several months 
of medical supervision to insure that the patient 
does not regress.—A. J. Sprow. 


5542. Yost, Orin R. (Edgewood Sanitarium, 
Orangeburg, S. C.) Use of electric shock in the 
treatment of neuroses. Edgewood med. Monogr., 
1950, 1, 177—-187.— Because of the universal accept- 
ance of ECT as a treatment for numerous mental 
illnesses, because it solved the time factor by ap- 
preciably reducing the regular period of hospitaliza- 
tion, and because it was the most logical, economical, 
and practical therapy to be used, the writer was 
afforded an opportunity to observe the excellent 
results accruing in many types of the neuroses 
treated intensively with ECT. Although ECT is 
not a panacea for every mental illness, when it is 
used in proper hands and supplemented with system- 
atic sub-shock insulin, psychotherapy, and other 
available measures, it proves of inestimable value 
as a treatment for the neuroses.— L. Solomon. 


(See also abstract 5517) 


PsYCHOSOMATICS 


5543. Alexander, Franz. (Chicago (Ill.) Institute 
Psychosomatic medicine: its 
principles and applications. New York: Norton, 
1950. 300 p. $4.50.—This work “. . . attempts to 
describe the basic concepts on which the psycho- 
somatic approach in medicine is founded and to 
present the existing knowledge concerning the in- 
fluence of psychological factors upon the functions 
of the body and their disturbances.”’ Part I in- 
cludes the importance of psychoanalysis, Gestalt 
psychology, neurology and endocrinology for psy- 
chosomatics, methodological considerations, and 
general principles of the psychosomatic approach. 
Part two is devoted to emotional factors in organ 
disease. One chapter by Therese Benedek is de- 
voted to the functions of the sexual apparatus; and a 
final chapter to therapy. 260-item bibliography.— 
J. W. Bowles, Jr. 


5544. Boulin, R.; Uhry, P.; Ducas, P.; Lambert 
J., & Eliachar, E. Le développement mental et 
affectif de l’enfant diabétique. (The mental and 
affective development of the diabetic child.) Sem. 
Hép., Paris, 1950, 26, 2023-2034.—30 diabetic 
children ranging in age from 4 to 19 were given the 
Binet-Simon for general intelligence, Rey’s complex 
picture test for perception and memory, Rey’s picture 
completion test. The performances ranged from 
above to below norms with the majority falling be- 
low the norms. It is not definitely concluded that 
this sub-performance as to intelligence general and 
special was due to diabetes or to heredity or to other 
factors. These same children were examined by 
means of projective techniques as to their affective 
state. The results show here that 6 were unstable; 
5 emotional, given to anxiety, psychopathic, or 
melancholic; 4 are contrary and aggressive; 4 are 
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pure egocentrics. Whether these character-devi- 
ations stem from the diabetes is not unequivocally 
stated.— F. C. Sumner. 


5545. Clark-Kennedy, A. E. (London (Eng.) 
Hosp.) The patient and his disease. Lancet, 1950, 
259, 661-667, 723-729.—". . . the human body is the 
product of the plan laid at its conception and the 
environment in which it develops and is subse- 
quently maintained. ... The brain permits the 
development of consciousness; and that conscious- 
ness permits the development of mind, which evolves 
under the stimulus of experience, the brain condition- 
ing the process.”” Faults in the genetic plan and ad- 
verse factors in the environment may lead to patho- 
logical processes interfering with the structure and 
functions of the body or mind. The role of the mind 
in disease is discussed.—A. C. Hoffman. 


5546. Graciansky, P. de, & Stern, E. Analyse 
psycho-somatique de quelques dermatoses et en 
particulier de l’eczéma. (Psychosomatic analysis 
of some dermatoses and particularly eczema.) 
Sem. Hép., Paris, 1950, 26, 2127—2133.—A number of 
patients suffering from various dermatoses, particu- 
larly eczema, are studied by means of the Szondi 
test and the TAT. Various emotional difficulties 
prior to the cutaneous malady were brought to light. 
After presentation of a few illustrative cases, the 
literature on the role of emotions in the determina- 
tion of skin complaints is reviewed.— F. C. Sumner. 


5547. Hurst, Allen; Henkin, Raymond, & Lustig, 
Gerald J. (National Jewish Hospital, Denver, 
Colo.) Some psychosomatic aspects of respiratory 
disease. Amer. Practit. Dig. Treatm., 1950, 1, 486- 
492.—The literature on psychosomatic aspects of 
respiratory disease is reviewed prefatory to the pres- 
entation of 4 cases in an attempt to demonstrate the 
different ways by means of which patients with 


intrinsic pulmonary disease, notably pulmonary 
tuberculosis, “adopt’’ the respiratory tract in 
adapting to conflictual or threatening reality situ- 


ations and in some, in adjustment to fantasy pat- 
terns.— F. C. Sumner. 


5548. Kersten, Paul. (Winter V. A. Hosp., 
Topeka, Kans.) Chronic diarrhea with psychic con- 
flict: case report. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1950, 14, 
143-145.—The history, course of treatment in 
hospital, and summary of discussion by the hospital 
staff are given for a 28 year old man suffering from 
diarrhea of over 10 months duration. Diarrhea is 
cften found in emotional situations where the ap- 
propriate response would be one of angry rebellion. 
Here it was successfully treated by enabling the 
patient to find a better solution to his emotional 
problems.—W. A. Varvel. 


5549. Lord, Mary P. Nystagmus following an 
emotional disturbance. Nature, Lond., 1950, 166, 


1036.—An example is presented of enhancement 
during emotional disturbance of chronic nystagmus 
(present in the i 
forced change 
A. C. Hoffman. 


atient some 12 years since an en- 
rom left- to right-handedness).— 
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5550. MacKenna, R. M. B. (St. Bartholomew's 
Hosp., London.), & Macalpine, Ida. Application 
of psychology to dermatology. Lancet, 1951, 260, 
65-68.—Because dermal disorders involve both 
somatic and psychological factors, psychology and 
dermatology should be given equal consideration in 
their diagnosis and treatment. The functions of the 
psychologist are to help as many patients as possible 
in as short a time as possible and to make diagnoses 
exact enough to merit the name of scientific research. 
“It is essential to establish a clear differential diag- 
nosis between a psychoneurotic and a psychosomatic 
manifestation.” Too ready correlation of disease 
with personality type is to be avoided; rather a 
dynamic approach to the question of why a dermal 
expression occurred in the particular patient is 
urged.—A. C. Hoffman. 

5551. Robertson, G. Gladstone. Conditioning 
and psychology. Brit. homoeop. J., 1950, 40(1), 
39-44.—An exposition of Pavlow’s work on condi- 
tioned reflex is given. The author believes that 
dysmenorrhoea and sickness of pregnancy are more 
realistically explained in terms of conditioning than 
in terms of Freudian psychology with its psyche, Id 
or unconscious wish.—F. C. Sumner. 

5552. Silberstein, Richard M. Psychotherapy in 
neurodermatitis. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 
1950, 64, 297.—Abstract and discussion. 


5553. Thackston, L. P. (Urological Inst., Orange- 
burg, S. C.) Nervous symptoms associated with 
urological disease. Edgewood med. Monogr., 1950, 
1, 74-79.—Medical treatment for enuresis, vague 
abdominal complaints, bladder stem pains, and 
impotence are discussed. Possible nervous etiology 
is recognized where a physical basis cannot be found. 
The key to the entire situation is a complete and 
thorough study of all possible nervous and physical 
causes.— L. Solomon. 


(See also abstracts 5374, 5585) 


CLINICAL NEUROLOGY 


5554. Abrines, Hector A. Herida penetrante de 
cerebro; sindrome amnesico de Korsakoff. (Pene- 
trating head wounds; Korsakoff's amnesic syndrome.) 
Arch. Med. leg., B. Aires, 1950, 20, 138-146.—The 
case history of a 40 year old woman is presented, who 
was shot by a 22 caliber rifle bullet in the left parietal 
region at a range of 25 meters who, following opera- 
tion for removal of bullet, suffered from defects of 
memory and of orientations. French summary.— 
R. J. Corsini. 

5555. Bender, Morris B., & Nathanson, Morton. 
(New York U.) Patterns in allesthesia and their 
relation to disorder of body scheme and other sen- 
sory phenomena. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 
1950, 64, 501-515.—In reporting in detail the 
sensory disturbances accompanying one case of 
“organic mental syndrome” in whom the pneumo- 
encephalogram showed diffuse atrophy of the brain, 
it is found that these disturbances (spatial disori- 
entation, cutaneous allesthesia, and extinction) 
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comprise a pattern which is augmented under amo- 
barbital narcosis and decr as an accompani- 
ment of spontaneous improvement. The authors 
emphasize the coexistence of ‘“‘mental changes” and 
the disturbances in bodily orientation—L. A. 
Pennington. 


5556. Blum, Robert A., Blum, Josephine S., & 
Chow, Kao L. (Yerkes Laboratories, Orange Park, 
Fla.) Production of convulsions by administration 
of benzedrine following brain ons in monkeys. 
A. M. A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1950, 64, 
685-691.—28 monkeys were subcutaneously given 
dosages of benzedrine ranging from 1.4 to 18.0 mg./ 
kg. 20 of the subjects had from 2 to 26 months earlier 
been given bilateral cortical ablations by the subpial 
suction method. Observations of each animal kept 
in isolation following drug administration indicated 
50% of the operates suffered from either generalized 
convulsions (seizures) or from the “Jacksonian” 
type.— L. A. Pennington. 


5557. Burlingame, C. C. Rehabilitation after 
leukotomy. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1950, 
64, 302-303.—Abstract. 


5558. Davidenkov, S. N. Fiziologicheskoe uche- 
nie I. P. Pavlova i nevrologicheskaia diagnostika. 
(Physiological theory of I. P. Pavlov and neurologi- 
cal diagnostics.) Nevropatal. i Psikhatr., 1950, 
19(6), 13-18.—‘“Before Soviet neuropathologists 
stands ...a thrilling task. It is necessary in 
much to revise our customary conceptions and, in a 
series of instances, differently to approach neurologi- 
cal diagnostics; trying to bring the remarkable 
achievements of I. P. Pavlov as closely as possible to 
our every day practical work.”—J. D. London. 


5559. DeLong, Russell N. A current evaluation 
of the anticonvulsant drugs. Edgewood med. Monogr., 
1950, 1, 80-91.—‘‘ Definite advances have been made 
in the treatment of epilepsy during recent years. 
The bromides, then phenobarbital, and finally 
dilantin have in this order been found to be increas- 
ingly effective. Research on some of the newer 
hydantoin derivatives has given even more hope in 
the control of grand mal attacks. The ketogenic 
diet, glutamic acid, and finally tridione have been 
found to be helpful in the treatment of petit mal 
seizures, and tridione also in the alleviation of psy- 
chomotor attacks.”’ The benefits and disadvantages 
of each of these drugs are discussed. 47 references. 
— L. Solomon. 


5560. Eyman, E. V., & Morris, H. H., Jr. (Penn- 
syluania Hosp., Philadelphia.) Deaths associated 
with electric shock therapy: report of three cases. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago., 1950, 64, 263- 
265.—Study of 3 deaths “occurring in association 
with” shock therapy, including autopsy findings, 
leads to the conclusion that the cardiovascular sys- 
tem is more vulnerable than is the cerebrum. 
Cardiac status prior to shock therapy should be 
carefully investigated.— L. A. Pennington. 


5561. Fay, Temple. Classification of cerebral 
palsy. Edgewood med. Monogr., 1950, 1, 65-73.— 


5556-5566 


Cerebral palsy, subsuming many types of intra- 
cranial pathology, offers a new medical field greatly 
in need of a unified program. With the first steps of 
classification and diagnostic screening on their way, 
the correlation of the knowledge now existing in the 
various fields, the training of younger personnel, and 
the proper supervisional control of the community 
clinics by the county medical societies will tend to 
bring the present organizational programs closer 
together. The Phelps-Fay classification of cerebral 
palsy is presented.— L. Solomon. 

5562. Friedman, Evelyn. (Winter V. A. Hosp., 
Topeka, Kans.) Nursing aspects of the treatment 
of lobotomized patients. Bull. Menninger Clin., 
1950, 14, 138-142.—At Winter V. A. Hospital, the 
postlobotomy patient is kept 7 to 10 days on the 
neurosurgical ward with the chief emphasis on 
routine postoperative care and close observation 
with some attention to retraining in food and bowel 
habits. Patients are then transferred to a closed 
ward where the emphasis is on attitude and reeduca- 
tion. Training is needed in personal hygiene and in 
socially acceptable behavior. The patient must be 
induced to take an interest in the future, and the 
family must be taught to accept the patient as he 
now is.—W. A. Varvel. 

5563. Gellhorn, E. The physiologic basis of 
shock therapy. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 
1950, 64, 304-305.—Abstract and discussion. 

5564. Grashchenkov, N. I. Sonnaia terapiia pri 
porazheniiakh nervnoi sistemy. (Sleep therapy in 
injuries of the nervous systm.) Nevropatal. 1 Psi- 
khiatr., 1950, 19(6), 35-44.—‘“‘Soviet medicine ought 
firmly to stand by the path, opened up for its de- 
velopment by the progressive materialistic theory of 
I. P. Pavlov. Sleep therapy, originating from this 
theory, ought broadly to enter into our practice as 
the physiologically based method of acting upon the 
higher regulatory functions, localized in the cerebral 


cortex.” —I. D. London. 


5565. Hazouri, L. A.. & Mueller, A. D. (Kennedy 
Hosp., Memphis, Tenn.) Pain threshold studies on 
paraplegic patients. A. M. A. Arch. Neurol. Psy- 
chiat., Chicago, 1950, 64, 607-613.—-By means of the 
Hardy-Wolff pain apparatus the thresholds for per- 
ception of pain and for reaction thereto were deter- 
mined on 100 paraplegics. The ‘mean average 
threshold for pain perception was found to be 230 
+10 millicalories/sec./sq. cm.”" When the pulse 
rate (the “best indicator’) was used as a criterion 
the threshold for reaction to pain fell within the 
average range of 110 to 155.— L. A. Pennington. 

5566. H Myron. (Neurol. Inst., New 
York.) Role of somesthetic stimuli in the develop- 
ment of sexual excitation in man. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., Chicago, 1950, 64, 42—56.—Neuropsychi- 
atric study of 4 paraplegic males with completely 
transsected spinal cords indicates that the “‘absence 
of genital stimuli . . . is responsible for the patient's 
inability to develop sexual excitation. Mental 
activity, wishes, memories, and phantasies, together 
with hormone activity, are not enough to ‘trip the 
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switch’ when the specific libidinous sensory stimuli 
from the genitalia are absent.’’—L. A. Pennington. 

5567. Kalinowsky, Lothar. Relation of leukotomy 
to the shock therapies. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
Chicago, 1950, 64, 303.—Abstract. 

5568. Kershman, a “The borderland of 
epilepsy ;” a reconsideration. Arch. Neurol. Psy- 
chiat., Chicago, 1949, 62, 551-559.—The clinical 
diagnostic terms “encephalosyncope” and ‘“‘larval 
cerebral seizures” are suggested for a group of 66 
patients who had had only 1, 2, or 3 convulsions in 
their lifetime. Clinically and _ electroencephalo- 
graphically, the patients could be divided into 3 
groups.—A. J. Sprow. 

5569. Klapper, Zelda S. (Hosp. for Special 
Surgery, New York.), & Werner, Heinz. Develop- 
mental deviations in brain-injured (cerebral-palsied) 
members of pairs of identical twins. Quart. J. Child 
Behavior, 1950, 2, 288-313.—3 pairs of identical 
twins, each pair consisting of 1 normal child and 1 
cerebral-palsied child, were studied in 7 test situ- 
ations. Each cerebral-palsied twin was to varying 
degrees inferior in mental age to the normal member 
of the pair and showed impairment in the special 
areas studied. The modifications of behavior found 
in the cerebral-palsied twins are essentially of the 
same general type described in previous studies of 
brain-injured children without motor handicap, and 
findings concerning such modifications and the part 
they play in the total clinical picture are pertinent 
to any attempt at prognosis.—L. N. Mendes. 

5570. Konovalov, N. V. Uchenie I. P. Pavlova 
i nevropatologiia. (Theory of I. P. Pavlov and 
neuropathology.) Nevropatal. 1 Psikhiair., 1950, 
19(6), 19-28.—‘‘Permeated with the ideas of Pav- 
lovian physiology, with its faultless method and 
correct methodology, Soviet neuropathology will 
come to full bloom.”—J. D. London. 

5571. Krayenbihl, H., & Stoll, W. A. (U. 
Zurich, Switzerland.) Psychochirurgie bei unertrig- 
lichen Schmerzen. (Psychosurgery in the case of 
intolerable pains.) Acta Neurochirurg., 1950, 1(1), 
1-41.—A brief exposition of the psychology, physi- 
ology, and anatomy of pain prefaces a review and 
evaluation of the various psychosurgical methods of 
treating intolerable pain. The author reports on 10 
patients with intolerable pain, 9 of whom had been 
treated with leucotomy and one with topectomy, to 


the effect that postoperative success in the first 
months is frequent, but only when accompanied 
with a simultaneous alteration of the personality. 


Relapses occur regularly after some months. For 
this reason the likelihood of successful psychosurgical 
operation for intolerable pain is very limited.— 
F. C. Sumner. 

5572. Levy, Sol. Supervision and activity of 
epileptics as related to their behavior and frequency 
of convulsive seizures. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1951, 
55, 316-319.—An attempt is made in this study to 
evaluate the behavior of epileptic children and the 
frequency of convulsive seizures as related to their 
supervision and activities. The study was made at 
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a state institution for the feebleminded where until 
3 years ago the older attitudes of strict management 
and restraint prevailed. The results of the paper 
indicate that the former management of epileptics, 
general regimentation, restraint and seclusion pro- 
duced feelings of insecurity, frustration and embar- 
rassment and thus had a deleterious effect on the 
behavior as well as on the frequency of seizures. 
On the other hand it was tonaa that the modern 
management of epileptics tends to reduce the rate 
of seizures and improve the general behavior.— 
V. M. Staudt. 

5573. Lidz, Theodore. Analysis of a prefrontal 
lobe syndrome and its theoretic implications. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1949, 62, 1-26.— 
Report of a study emphasizing the importance of a 
severe limitation in associative range as a determi- 
nant of the behavioral disturbance after damage of 
the prefrontal regions. It is hypothesized that 
symbolic activity is affected after damage to the 
prefrontal lobe because of the diminution in ability 
to shift from one associational trend to another.— 


A. J. Sprow. 


5574. Lyerly, J. G. Experience with prefrontal 
lobotomy. Edgewood med. Monogr., 1950, 1, 37-49. 
—The operative procedure for cutting the associa- 
tion pathways of both prefrontal lobes is briefly dis- 
cussed, together with behavior and personality 
changes resulting post-operatively. The train of 
symptoms permitting the best prognosis is presented. 
127 of these operations have been done since the 
first one in 1937. 76% have fallen in the moderately 
and greatly improved groups. 6 tables analyzing 
these data are included.— L. Solomon. 


5575. McMurray, Gordon A. (U. Saskatchewan, 
Can.) Experimental study of a case of insensitivity 
to pain. A. M. A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 
1950, 64, 650-667.—A 22-year-old coed whose 
medical history reveals complete insensitivity to 
pain from birth served as subject for the presentation 
of noxious stimuli. Her verbal reports, her absence 
of wincing and withdrawal, and the absence of 
change in blood pressure, heart rate and respiration 
measures lead to the conclusion that the anomaly is 
etiologically ‘“‘organic.’’ Neurological, psychiatric, 
psychodiagnostic, and electroencephalographic stud- 
ies, yielding negative findings, are also described.— 
L. A. Pennington. 


5576. Merlis, Jerome K., & Watson, C. Wesley. 
The electroencephalogram after injury to the spinal 
cord in man. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 
1949, 61, 695-698.—“‘The electroencephalograms of 
18 patients with partial or complete transections of 
the spinal cord were studied. . . . The data do not 
indicate that injuries to the spinal cord which alter 
the afferent inflow to the brain in man produce ab- 
normalities in the electroencephalogram.”—A. J. 
Sprow. 

5577. Merritt, H. Houston. Physiologic aspects 
of epilepsy. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1950, 
64, 599-606.—Abstract and discussion. 
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5578. O’Leary, James L., & Fields, William S. 
(Washington U., St. Louis, Mo.) Focal disorder of 
brain activity as it relates to the character of con- 
vulsive seizures; electroencephal in focal 
seizures. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1949, 
62, 590-609.—Report of the examination of EEG’s 
of persons subject to focal convulsions in order to 
determine the correlations between the site, extent 
and character of brain wave disorder evident in the 
resting record of brain activity and the site of origin 
that can be imputed by clinical investigation of the 
seizure pattern.—A. J. Sprow. 

5579. Oppler, Willy. (VA Hosp., Perry Point, 
Md.) Manic psychosis in a case of parasagittal 
me ioma. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 
1950, 64, 417-430.—The case of a 29-year-old man, 
diagnosed and treated for 4 years as an epileptic, is 
described consequent to his hospitalization for 
“manic attacks.”” Medical study revealed the tumor 
which, upon removal, resulted in recovery from the 
psychosis. Stress is placed upon the need for careful 
diagnostic study among psychiatric cases the better 
to rule out brain tumor conditions that “may simu- 
late the most varied forms of psychoses.”—L. A. 


Pennington. 

5580. Penfield, Wilder, & Filanigin, Herman. 
(McGill U., Montreal, Can.) Surgical therapy of 
temporal lobe seizures. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
Chicago, 1950, 64, 491-500.—On the basis of study 
of the seizure pattern, the electroencephalogram, the 
pneumoencephalogram, roentgenographic evidence, 
and, finally by electrical stimulation of the exposed 
tissue the authors describe the results obtained from 
surgical ablation in the temporal lobes of 65 patients 
whose seizures were produced by focal lesions. It 
is concluded that this method offers a ‘most en- 
couraging field of therapy.”” The findings reported 
are based upon observations and follow-up studies 
made during the years 1939-1949.— L. A. Penning- 
ton. 

5581. Perlstein, M. A., & Gibbs, F. A. Clinical 
significance of electroencephalography in cases of 
cerebral paralysis. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chi- 
cago, 1949, 62, 682-685.—Abstract and discussion. 


5582. Sachs, Ernest, Jr. (National Hosp., Lon- 
don, Eng.) Meningiomas with dementia as the first 
and presenting feature. J. ment. Sci., 1950, 96, 
998-1007.—8 cases are described to illustrate the 
necessity of neurological examination—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

5583. Sal y Rosas, Federico. La epilepsia en las 
diversas é6pocas de la vida humana. (Epilepsy in the 
different periods of human life.) Rev. Santdad Poli- 
cta., Lima, 1949, 9(431), 1-32.—‘‘The frequency of 
the beginning of epilepsy has been investigated in the 
different epochs of life in 1221 ambulatory epileptics 
classified according to sex and clinical pattern. We 
have compared our results with those of (28) other 
authors.” The author has found that in Peru the 
highest frequency of epilepsy occurs in puberty; this 
is attributed to the geographical and atmospheric 
conditions existent in tropical countries: an environ- 
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mental influence capable of producing a change in 
the quality of the genes. 37-item bibliography.— 
A. Berger. 

5584. Sal y Rosas, Federico. Observaciones 
acerca de la epilepsia de la edad avanzada. (Ob- 
servations regarding epilepsy at an advanced age.) 
Rev. Sanidad Policta., Lima, 1950, 10(191), 1-26.— 
A clinical and statistical investigation has been car- 
ried out concerning epilepsy commencing after the 
age of 30 on a group of 1221 ambulatory epileptics, 
with the following resulsts: (1) The clinical pattern 
of late epilepsy differs only in a quantitative manner 
from common epilepsy. (2) Essential late epilepsy 
is very rare. (3) The epileptic heredity in late cases 
is more accentuated than in the young ones. (4) 
74 cases of symptomatic epilepsy are classified ac- 
cording to convulsive conditions of external origin. 
(5) The cause of late epilepsy is the circumstantial 
frustration of its actualization in puberty. 49-item 
bibliography.—A. Berger. 

5585. Schick, Alfred. Psychosomatic aspects of 
genuine epilepsy. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 
1950, 64, 599.—Abstract. 

5586. Spiegel, E. Physiologic and psychologic 
results of thalamotomy. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
Chicago, 1950, 64, 306-307.—Abstract. 


5587. Spiegel, E. A., Wycis, H. T., & Freed, H. 
Thalamotomy in mental disorders. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychtiat., Chicago, 1950, 64, 595-598.—Abstract and 
discussion. 


5588. Thaler, Margaret; Parrott, Muriel, & 
Mulder, Donald W. Psychological sequelae in 
fifteen cases of western equine encephalitis. J. 
Colo.-Wyo. Acad. Sct., 1950, 4(2), 66-67.—Abstract. 


5589. Tucker, Weir M., & Forster, Francis M. 
(Jefferson Med. Coll., Philadelphia, Pa.) Petit mal 
epilepsy occurring in status. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
Chicago, 1950, 64, 823—827.—2 case reports are given 
in which the “short stare’’ type of petit mal reached 
status epilepticus status and was diagnostically con- 
fused with psychomotor epilepsy. Electroencepha- 
lography was employed during the series of seizures, 
thereby materially assisting in the arrival at a differ- 
ential diagnosis. No evidence of mental deteriora- 
tion or of predisposing severe personality disorders 
was noted in the two cases.— L. A. Pennington. 


5590. Weinstein, Edwin A., & Kahn, Robert L. 
(Mount Sinai Hosp., New York.) The syndrome of 
anosognosia. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 
1950, 64, 772—791.—The denial by neurologic and 
psychiatric patients of obvious sensory and motor 
defects (such as blindness, paralysis) is here in- 
vestigated in a detailed study of 22 patients with 
brain tumors variously situated in the cerebrum. 
Contrary to the present belief the anosognosic de- 
lusion involved more than 1 symptom, including 
left hemiplegia, right hemiparesis, loss of memory, 
urinary and fecal incontinence, vomiting and, upon 
occasion, denial of illness. This denial never occurred 
as a single phenomenon but exhibited generalization. 
It is held that this condition is a manifestation of the 
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patient’s ‘drive to be well, appearing in a new pat- 
tern of organization in the damaged brain.”—L. A. 
Pennington. 

5591. Williams, Moyra (Graylingwell Hosp., Chi- 
chester, Eng.), & Zangwill, O. L. Disorders of 
temporal judgment associated with amnesic states. 
J. ment. Sct., 1950, 96, 484-493.—Patients were 
shown simple designs and common objects and 
showed various difficulties in recalling serial order, 
temporal localization, and numerical sequence. 
Serial order of recent events and localization in time 
are particularly liable to dissolution in organic 
amnesic states. 17 references—W. L. Wilkins. 

5592. Yannet, Herman. Infantile cerebral palsy 
cases with severe mental deficiency. Pediatrics, 
1949, 3, 820-823.—The paper summarizes 157 cases 
with an average IQ of 25 and average age of 25; 
neurological symptoms are placed in 8 categories 
correlated with etiologic diagnosis. One third of the 
cases with asymmetric spastic involvement were the 
result of birth trauma or postnatal central nervous 
system infection.—(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 


(See also abstracts 5077, 5094) 
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5593. Benton, Arthur L. (U. Jowa, Iowa City.) 
A multiple choice type of the Visual Retention Test. 
A. M. A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1950, 
64, 699-707.—A nondrawing modification of the 
author’s (1945) Visual Retention Test is described 
in which 4 drawings on a single card are presented 
to the subject for him to choose (by pointing, if 
necessary) the one identical with the previously 
viewed. The test, requiring 6 minutes to administer 
under normal conditions, is designed for use with the 
brain-injured and others with motor deficits. Inas- 
much as the test failed to reflect impairment at all 
levels in the patient group, the author briefly re- 
views selected literature and then questions the 
validity of the concept of general impairment on the 
grounds of the specificity of defects encountered in 
the clinical examination of the brain-injured.—L. A. 
Pennington. 

5594. Bobath, K., & Bobath, Berta. Spastic paral- 
ysis; treatment of by the use of reflex inhibition. 
Brit. J. phys. Med., 1950, 13, 121-127.—“‘To sum up, 
we believe that it is possible to restore to the spastic 
patient the lost cortical inhibitory control. .. . 
The reduction of spasticity will facilitate the normal 
functioning of the proprioceptive system. Through 
the medium of the afferent pathways, stimuli of low 
intensity and of short duration are applied, and 
movements are initiated and guided throughout their 
course. Thus the patient is enabled to build up the 
inhibitory control progressively from the level of 
integration to which he was)reduced as a result of 


the lesion.”—(Courtesy of Bull. Curr. Lit. Nat. 
Soc. Crippled Child.) 
5595. Buell, Charles. Motor ormance of 


visually handicapped children. Outlook for the Blind, 
1950, 44, 256-258.—Abstract. 
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5596. Jones, Frances Anne. A study of the social 
relationships of physically handicapped children in a 
second-third grade group. In Unwersity of North 
Carolina Record, Research in progress... 1949. 
Chapel Hill, N. C., 1950, No. 478, 63. (Grad. Sch. 
Ser. No. 58.)—Abstract of M.A. thesis. 

5597. Lavos, G e. (Michigan School for the 
Deaf, Flint.) The Chicago Non-Verbal Examina- 
tion ; a study in re-test characteristics. Amer. Ann. 
Deaf, 1950, 95, 379-386.—The Chicago Non-Verbal 
Examination was administered to 49 deaf girls and 
85 deaf boys. The first administration was in 1944 
and the second in 1947. At the time of the second 
administration the C. A.’s ranged between 10 and 
20 years. The mean difference for each child be- 
tween the two scores was 11.6 points in favor of the 
second administration. The Chicago Non-Verbal 
Examination “should not be re-administered in the 
clinical analysis of the deaf child.”—H. R. Mykle- 
bust. 

5598. Manson, Morse P. (V. A. Hosp., Long 
Beach, Calif.) Motivations in the rehabilitation of 
paraplegics. A. M. A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chi- 
cago, 1951, 65, 34-38.—The efficacy of vocational 
counseling in relation to levels of spinal cord injuries 
is studied by the analysis of progress made by 216 
male paraplegic veterans from 1946 through 1948. 
It is reported that regardless of level of injury 
“motivation exists’ or can be developed to a degree 
sufficient for the adoption of training programs 
leading to “specific employment objectives.”’ Para- 
plegics with lower level injuries, however, selected 
more active programs than did those with higher 
level involvements. It is also found that in the 
group studied more subjects selected educational 
programs than they did on-the-job training programs. 
—L. A. Pennington. 

5599. Norris, Miriam. (U. Chicago Clinics, Ill.) 
Some social problems presented by the increasing 
incidence of blindness among children. Outlook for 
the Blind, 1951, 45, 1-6.—A paper presented to the 
Medical Women’s Association at the Illinois State 
Medical Society’s annual meeting, May 1949. Dis- 
cusses the social work aspects of an intensive psycho- 
logical and social service study now under way at the 
University of Chicago Clinics —K. E. Maxfield. 

5600. Paxton, Mary. Johnny Easter goes to camp. 
Mon. Bull., Ind. St. Bd Hith, 1950, 53, 103; 115-116. 
The story of Johnny, a twelve year old spastic, and 
his experiences at Camp Koch, a camp for crippled 
children, owned and operated by the Indiana Society 
for Crippled Children and Adults. The camp 
program was built to give crippled children fun, 
health and, most important of all, social adjustment. 
—(Courtesy of Bull. Curr. Lit. Nat. Soc. Crippled 
Child.) 

5601. Rusalem, Herbert. The environmental 
supports of public attitudes toward the blind. Out- 
look for the Blind, 1950, 44, 277-288.—The author 
has set himself to investigate two questions: (1) Is 
there a fairly consistent set of attitudes toward the 
blind in our culture? (2) If so, do these attitudes 
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embody a structure which is related to that of atti- 
tudes toward racial and religious minorities? There 
is need for highly organized social-psychological re- 
search into the dynamics of attitudes toward the 
blind—attitudes which are highly complex and may 
never be explainable by a single, simple hypothesis. 
—K. E. Maxfield. 

5602. Schauer, Gerhard. (V.A. Mental Hygiene 
Clinic, Brooklyn, N. Y.) Motivation of attitudes 
towards blindness. Outlook for the Blind, 1951, 45, 
39-42.—Discusses the deeper motivations and atti- 
tudes on the part of the seeing which determine their 
behavior towards blindness. Deductions are made 
on the basis of accepted psychiatric observations and 
interpretations relating to vision and its loss. These 
are limited to the intrapsychic or fantasy aspects of 
behavior. Suggestions are made regarding certain 
overt attitudes towards the blind: (1) primitive at- 
titudes of “blindness,” one of feeling child-like curi- 
osity devoid of restraint; (2) one of fear to look at a 
strange sight because it is “‘not right’’; (3) a feeling 
of oneness with the blind person, a loss of one’s own 
identity. Decreasing fears and superstitions on the 
part of the seeing will increase the blind person’s 
usefulness to himself and others in multiple propor- 
tion.—K. E. Maxfield. 


5603. Sorge-Boehmke, Elisabeth. Anderung der 
Perspektive—Anderung des Lebensstils. (Change 
in perspective—change in life-style.) Int. Z. Indiv.- 
Psychol., 1950, 19, 35-41.—A 12-year-old farm boy, 
crippled through an accident, became shy and in- 
hibited and was poor in school. Therapeutic effort 
at school effected a general, favorable change in him. 
English and French summaries.—C. T. Bever. 


5604. Templin, Mildred, C. (U. Minnesota, 
Minneapolis.) The ae of reasoning in 
children with normal and defective hearing. Minne- 
apolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1950. xii, 
143 p. $3.00.—Reports the findings of a study of the 
effect of restriction of environment on reasoning. 
The restrictions were an intrinsic factor, reduced 
hearing acuity, and an extrinsic factor, residence in 
an institution. The subjects were 850 children in 
grades 5 through 12; chronological ages ranged from 
10 to 20 years. The measures used include the 
Deutsche questions, Long and Welch test of causal 
reasoning, the Brody non-verbal abstract reasoning 
test, and the Pintner non-language mental test. 
Various differences were found especially relative to 
the marked influence of deafness on development of 
reasoning.—H. R. Myklebust. 

5605. Witcher, Clifford M. (Roosevelt Coll., Chi- 
cago, Ill.) Recent developments in sensory services 
for the blind. Outlook for the Blind, 1950, 44, 259- 
262.—A critical discussion of the present situation 
regarding sensory devices for the blind. Although we 
are still far from a workable solution to the problem 
of a substitute for the sense of sight, some insight has 
been gained recently which brings promise of greater 
success in the future.—XK. E. Maxfield. 


(See also abstract 5409) 
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5606. Anderson, Robert H. (Public Schs, Park 
Forest, Ill.), & Steadman, Edward R. Pupils’ re- 
actions to a rey system. Elem. Sch. J., 1950, 
51, 136-142.—76 8th graders, including 39 boys and 
37 girls, gave their reactions to use of a report card 
for reporting grades. The children reported that the 
achievement record helped in understanding strong 
and weak points, and in the formulation of educa- 
tional goals. They preferred three or more reporting 
periods in the school year. Frequent discontent with 
pupil achievement on the part of parents indicated a 
need for interpretation of the achievement record to 
the parents, perhaps by conferences.—G. H. Johnson. 

5607. Collins, Mildred Edith. A study of the 
evaluation of their college education by the gradu- 
ates of Clark Women’s College, Clark University. 
In Clark University, Abstracts of dissertations .. . 
1950. Worcester, Mass., 1950, 22, 129-131.—Ab- 
stract of M.S. in Ed. thesis. 

5608. Cook, Lloyd Allen, & Cook, Elaine For- 
syth. (Wayne U., Detroit, Mich.) A sociological 
approach to education. (2nd ed.) New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1950. xii, 514 p. $4.50.—The text 
represents a case approach to social education which 
presents a systematic theory of change from primary 
to secondary living and a discussion of the problems 
which are caused by such a transition. Emphasis is 
given to cooperative procedures such as group work 
and group processes. The text has been written in 
part ‘‘to democratize and improve teaching proced- 
ures at every educational level.”” Major headings 
include (1) the community frame of life, (2) com- 
munity, child, and school, (3) ways of working on 
school problems, and (4) improving teacher educa- 
tion.—J/. E. Horrocks. 


5609. Cunningham, Ruth, Henry, George H., & 
Roberts, Madeline. But there is no average pupil. 
J. nat. Educ. Ass., 1949, 38, 580-581; 688-689.— 
The average pupil is apt to be missed at least in the 
sense of being considered a particular individual. 
The authors discuss a case of an average child and 
illustrate how careful observation indicates that the 
teacher increasingly saw her as an individual.— 
C. M. Louttit. 


5610. Friedmann, Friederike. Beziehung zwi- 
schen Lehrform und Disziplin. (Relationship be- 
tween manner of teaching and discipline.) Jnt. Z. 
Indiv.-Psychol., 1950, 19, 87-91.—Discipline in- 
volves enlisting the cooperation of pupils, helping 
them to experience “inner discipline,”’ obviating 
“outer discipline,’’ using guidance for the recalcitrant 
few who resist. English and French summaries. 


—C. T. Bever. 


5611. Graffam, Donald Turner. A comparative 
study of educational achievement in four groups of 
states, based on Navy tests of reading, arithmetical 
reasoning, and spelling. In University of Southern 
California, Abstracts of dissertations . . . 1949. Los 
Angeles, Calif., 1949, 151-154.—Abstract of Ed.D. 
thesis, 1949, 
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5612. Jerome, Kathryn Ann. A _ comparative 
study of marking systems. In Clark University, 
Abstracts of dissertations ... 1950. Worcester, 
Mass., 1950, 22, 134-136.—Abstract of M.S. in Ed. 
thesis. 

5613. Klausmeier, Herbert (Colorado State Coil. 
Educ., Fort Collins.), & Swanson, Donovan. The 
development of a functional course in educational 
psychology for teachers. J. educ. Psychol., 1950, 41, 
449-472.—On the basis of the ‘‘Factors in Teaching 
Competence” defined by the California Council on 
Teacher Education, the authors determined the 
goals of a course in educational psychology for 
teachers, and organized the course content and pro- 
cedures with these objectives in view. A comparison 
of the students’ scores and ratings at the beginning 
and at the end of the course indicated that the group 
made significant improvement. The minority who 
did not demonstrate growth or satisfactory com- 
petence were regarded as unpromising candidates for 
the teaching profession.—EZ. B. Mallory. 

5614. Langeveld, M. J. Verkenning en verdiep- 
ing. (Reconnaissance and deepening.) Purmerend: 
Muusses, 1950. 336 p. Hfl. 7.80.—A collection of 
studies on the connection of pedagogy, psychology 
and didactics, including some speeches written in 
English. 370 references.—M. Dresden. 

5615. Patterson, A. C. The effects of pupil- 
migrancy on ability and achievement in rural and 
burgh schools. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1950, 20, 


186-192.—Data for this study were obtained from a 
qualifying examination administered to children aged 
12+ in small rural schools and larger burgh schools 


in the same area of Scotland. Scores on standard 
tests of intelligence, English, and arithmetic were 
analyzed. Mean IQ, EQ, and AQ for the rural 
schools were lower than for the burgh schools, al- 
though the ratio of performance to ability wis greater 
in the former group. This superiority in rural school 
teaching of English and arithmetic was achieved in 
spite of a greater degree of pupil-migration. To pro- 
vide greater continuity to the work of migrants, 
standardization of texts in arithmetic, and particu- 
larly English, is proposed.—R. C. Strassburger. 

5616. Schiissler, Heinrich. Menschenkenntnis 
und Menschenbehandling. (On understanding and 
getting along with people.) Hannover, Germany: 
Wissenschaftliche Verlagsanstalt K. G., 1949. 115 
p. DM 3.00.—A re-examination of the teacher’s 
role in present day German society is strongly urged. 
Social and psychological needs are considered equally 
as important as strictly pedagogical demands. With 
many examples drawn from his own extensive experi- 
ence as a school superintendent, the author offers 
various recommendations designed to aid in specific 
situations a young teacher is likely to encounter.— 
H. P. David. 

5617. Sowell, Paul Newton. A follow-up study 
of the students graduated from the Westfield High 
School, North Carolina, during the past six years, 
1943-1948. In University of North Carolina Re- 
cord, Research in progress . . . 1949. Chapel Hill, 
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N. C., 1950, No. 478, 70-71. 
58.)—Abstract of M.A. thesis. 


5618. Starbeck, Catherine. (Spencer Sch., Chi- 
cago, Ill.) Parent-interview day in Chicago public 
schools. Elem. Sch. J., 1950, 51, 143-145.—Inter- 
views between parents of elementary-school children 
and school teachers and officials are described as 
producing greater cooperation between the school 
and home, better understanding of school objectives 
and of the children, and familiarity with scientific 
data concerning progress through the grades on the 
part of the parents. A special conference for gradu- 
ating pupils helps them decide on secondary educa- 
tion courses most suitable for their needs and abili- 
ties. —G. H. Johnson. 


5619. Thompson, Virginia & Adloff, Richard. 
Cultural institutions and educational policy in south- 
east Asia. New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1948. vii, 86 p. (mimeo.) $1.25.—Descriptions of 
educational conditions in the southeastern Asiatic 
countries of Malaya, Burma, Siam, Indochina, and 
Indonesia are presented, based on a visit to these 
regions by the authors early in 1947. Conditions at 
that time were in transition and marked by uncer- 
tainty. However this account is felt to be important 
in describing conditions at that time—C. M. 
Louttit. 

5620. Todd, Walter Ernest. Rehabilitation and 
education for veterans of World War II. In Stan- 
ford University, Abstracts of dissertations, 1948-49. 
Stanford U., Calif., 1949, 552-557. (Stanford Univ. 
Bull., 1949, 24, Ser. 8, No. 35.)—Abstract of Ed.D. 
thesis, 1949. 

5621. Wollman, B. Hahofesh v’hamishmaat ba- 
hinukh. (Liberty and discipline in education.) Tel 
Aviv: Massada, 1950. 229 p.—‘In the world and in 
this country there are many adherents of each one 
of these four possibilities: liberty by means of dis- 
cipline, discipline by means of liberty, liberty by 
means of liberty, and discipline by means of disci- 
pline. In order to solve this problem we have to 
distinguish between its two basic elements—aim and 
means” of education. A psychological and pedagogi- 
cal analysis of the problem is given in the chapters: 
liberty as aim, limits of liberty in education, criticism 
of compulsion in education, stages of education, 
stage of training, stage of authority, stage of soci- 
ability, stage of self-education. The problems are 
explained and solved in the spirit of ‘‘a bio-humanic 
approach to man and his education,” and mainly by 
means of developmental psychology and sociology. 
Intended for teachers in primary and secondary 
schools.—H. Ormian. 


(See also abstracts 5017, 5196, 5209, 5777) 
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5622. Adams, Evelyn Marie. A diagnostic study 
of the gains made remedial reading in- 
struction in the classroom. In Clark University, 
Abstracts of dissertations . .. 1950. Worcester, 
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Mass., 1950, 22, 119-121.—Abstract of M.S. in Ed. 
thesis. 

5623. Anderson, G. Lester (City Coll., New York.), 
Whipple, Gertrude, & Gilchrist, Robert. The school 
as a learning laboratory. In Henry, N. B., 49th 
yearbook NSSE, Part I, (see 25: 5638), 336-348.— 
The teacher must be both a scholar in his teaching 
area and a student of the learning process, in order to 
give adequate attention to the pupil’s readiness, 
motivation, social effectiveness, reaction to environ- 
ment, and achievement. Knowledge itself is import- 
ant not only for its own sake but as influencing de- 
sirable behavior patterns in the lives of children. 
Instruction should develop interests and motives 
rather than merely utilizing those already possessed. 
The classroom should be, not a room for lesson- 
learning, but a laboratory for experimentation in 
implementing objectives by utilizing educational 
and psychological guiding principles.—G. H. John- 
son. 

5624. Artley, A. Sterl. (U. Missouri, Columbia.) 
Pattern versus principle in dev competence 
in word perception. Elem. Sch. J., 1950, 51, 146- 
151.—The pattern concept in reading includes use of 
letter phonics, word families, and little words in big 
words to develop perception of new words. This is 
considered as a synthesizing, mechanistic, meaning- 
less approach. The principle concept contrasts with 
the pattern concept in that it is concerned with the 
development of understandings and the generaliza- 
tion of basic principles, an analytical rather than a 
synthesizing process. It makes use of the various 
sounds of letter symbols, substituting vowel princi- 
ples, and looking for meaning units or syllables in 
words.—G. H. Johnson. 

5625. Bannon, Robert E. (Dartmouth Coll., Han- 
over, N. H.) The role of the eye specialist in 
cases of reading difficulties. Sight-sav. Rev., 1950, 
20, 216-223.—The writer, a research optometrist, 
feels that the eye specialist has a responsibility to 
meet in the correction of certain cases of reading 
difficulty. The ophthalmologist should be one of a 
group of specialists consisting also of an educational 
psychologist, remedial reading teacher, psychiatrist 
and internist, supplemented by the services of other 
specialists. —K. E. Maxfield. 

5626. Boyles, Dina Taylor. An experimental 
study of the use of selected sound motion pictures 
in a combination second and third grade. In Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Record, Research in prog- 
ress . . . 1949. Chapel Hill, N. C., 1950, No. 478, 
53. (Grad. Sch. Ser. No. 58.)—Abstract of M.A. 
thesis. 

5627. Bressler, Mary, & Moore, Lillian. (Bd 
Educ., New York.) Helping young children to work 
independently. Educ. Res. Bull., 1950, No. 12, 
n. p.—The use of materials for individual and small 
group activity in the first and second grade programs 
is demonstrated in this picture bulletin with brief 
explanatory text. The broader research project of 
which this report presents but one aspect was con- 
ducted in 2 Manhattan public schools comprising 
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children from underprivileged homes who spoke 
little English when they entered the first grade. 
New materials, mainly non-verbal, were introduced, 
and old materials were tried in mew ways under a 
planned program that permitted accurate observa- 
tion of the children’s reactions. Painting, block- 
building, houseplay, and other independent activities 
constituted the programs, with reading groups or- 
ganized in the second grade.—R. C. Strassburger. 

5628. Bridges, Erma Louise. A study of some 
effects of a remedial program on achievement of the 
fifth and sixth grade pupils in the Avondale School, 
Avondale, North Carolina. In University of North 
Carolina Record, Research in progress... 1949. 
Chapel Hill, N. C., 1950, No. 478, 53. (Grad. Sch. 
Ser. No. 58.)—Abstract of M.A. thesis. 

5629. Broer, Marion R., & Miller, Donna Mae. 
(U. Washington, Seattle.) Achievement tests for 
beginning and intermediate tennis. Res. Quart. 
Amer. Ass. Hlth, 1950, 21, 303-313.—Two tests are 
discussed, the Comprehensive Knowledge Test and 
a Forehand-Backhand Drive Test. Both tests 
appear to be moderately valid. The Comprehensive 
Knowledge Test has a reliability coefficient of .86, is 
objective and aims at an over-all evaluation of the 
Ss knowledge of the playing points of the game. 
The Forehand-Backhand Drive Test is highly sub- 
jective and has not been adequately standardized 
so that results are to be regarded as indications only. 
—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


5630. Bromley, Ann, & Carter, Gerald C. (U. 
Ill., Urbana.) Predictability of success in mathe- 
matics. J. educ. Res., 1950, 44, 148-150.—Scores on 
a mathematics proficiency test, Q scores on the 
A.C.E., and rank in high school graduating class were 
used to predict success in college mathematics. The 
multiple correlation coefficient was .46.—M. Murphy. 

5631. Bundy, Cora Johnston. A survey of drop- 
outs in the Belhaven School, 1942-43 through 1947- 
48. In University of North Carolina Record, Re- 
search in progress ... 1949. Chapel Hill, N. C., 
1950, No. 478, 54-55. (Grad. Sch. Ser. No. 58.)— 
Abstract of M.A. thesis. 


5632. Burton, William H. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) Implications for organization of in- 
struction and instructional adjuncts. In Henry, 
N. B., 49th yearbook NSSE, Part I, (see 25: 5638), 
217—255.—Central emphasis upon the purpose and 
development of the pupil, rather than upon informa- 
tion or subject, has been instrumental in the evolu- 
tion of good instructional procedures. Subject- 
matter units and experience units are contrasted 
as to their organization, purpose, control and meth- 
ods. Improvements in assignments, study methods, 
and use of the recitation are traced historically. 
Testing and evaluation is an integral part of in- 
struction, and includes determination of goals, their 
definition in terms of pupil behavior, choice of 
measuring instruments, and recording and evaluating 
the results.—G. H. Johnson. 

5633. Cheydleur, Frederic D., & Schenck, Ethel 
A. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) From the ASTP 
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forward: standardized test results in foreign lan- 
guages at the University of Wisconsin, 1943-1949. 
Bull. Univ. Wis., 1950, Serial No. 3194, 63 p.—The 
achievements of different methods of language 
instruction, mainly on three “written” skills— 
vocabulary, comprehension (silent reading), and 
grammar, are compared. “While there is no con- 
clusive evidence concerning the relative oral abilities 
of the different approaches, it may be assumed that 
students in the oral approach do have a greater com- 
mand of ‘practical’ vocabulary and more oral facil- 
ity. The addition of the oral ability has been 
allowed without loss of other skills by the additional 
time allowed in the intensive method for drill work 
in small groups. It is to be hoped that the oral-aural 
skill can be objectively tested in future testing pro- 
grams." —H. Feifel. 

5634. Danieley, James Earl. An investigation 
of the relation between achievement in various high 
school subjects and success in general chemistry in 
Elon College. In University of North Carolina Rec- 
ord, Research in progress. . . 1949. Chapel Hill, 
N. C., 1950, No. 478, 56-57. (Grad. Sch. Ser. No. 
58.)—Abstract of M.A. thesis. 

5635. Erzsébet, Baranyai. A nyelvtan tanulésé- 
nak lélektani feltételei. (Conditions psychologiques 
pour l'étude dela grammaire.) (Psychological condi- 
tions for the study of grammar.) Budapest, Hun- 
gary: Kiadja a Magyar uj Iskola Egyesiilet, 1945. 
62 p.—A study of students’ attitude toward grammar 
from the point of view of pedagogical psychology. 
Results of tests based on grammatical material and 
observations during grammar classes are given. 
Quantitative results demonstrate that the primary 
school pupil does not know grammar; qualitative re- 
sults indicate that he is unable to understand it. 
The child does not know how to contemplate lan- 
guage. He lives in language itself, but is not able 
to free himself from it in order to observe it. French 
resume p. 56-62.—A. J. Sprow. 

5636. Haas, Robert Bartlett. Sociodrama in 
education: an exploratory study. In Stanford Uni- 
versity, Abstracts of dissertations, 1948-49. Stanford 
U., Calif., 1949, 362-366. (Stanford Univ. Buiil., 
1949, 24, Ser. 8, No. 35.)—Abstract of Ed.D. thesis, 
1949, 

5637. Henderson, Inez. Characteristics of re- 
tardation of a special group of seventh grade boys 
and a program for them. In University of North 
Carolina Record, Research in progress . . . 1949. 
Chapel Hill, N. C., 1950, No. 478, 60-61. (Grad. 
Sch. Ser. No. 58.)—Abstract of M.A. thesis. 

5638. Henry, Nelson B. (Ed.) The forty-ninth 
yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education. Part I. and instruction. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1950. xii, 
352 p. $2.75.—13 chapters, each abstracted in this 
issue, cover 4 general sections: I. Basic factors under- 
lying learning; II. How children learn in the school 
environment; III. Applying principles of learning 


to the improvement of instruction at different levels 
of school work; and IV. The psychology of learning 
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and teaching procedures. The basic concept under- 
lying the entire yearbook is a change of emphasis 
from “‘techniques of presenting content” to ‘‘direct- 
ing the learning of the child.’""—G. H. Johnson. 

5639. Hildreth, Gertrude. (Brooklyn Coll., N. 
Y.) An evaluation of word lists and vocabu- 
lary studies. Elem. Sch. J., 1951, 51, 254-265.— 
Comparison of words actually used frequently by 
school children with word lists for spelling and vocab- 
ulary instruction reveals that a majority of the words 
in the word list fall outside the words commonly 
used by children when they write. Word lists based 
on adult usage are regarded as unsuitable, since 
vocabulary becomes too specialized and variable 
after the first 2,000 words, child-use words give 
ample opportunity for instruction, and the child 
needs most those words he uses. Vocabulary and 
spelling must expand as the child develops, requiring 
some instruction beyond the elementary school.— 
G. H. Johnson. 

5640. Hilgard, Ernest R. (Stanford U., Calif.), 
& Russell, David H. Motivation in school learning. 
In Henry, N. B., 49th yearbook NSSE, Part I. (see 
25 :5638), 36-68.—Proper motivation is essential to 
complete and efficient learning. Motivation must be 
considered as a continuously shifting complex of 
pupil needs in interaction with environment, no 
single motivational device stimulating all pupils 
alike. Use of positive and intrinsic incentives to 
learning are preferable. Low morale in the class- 
room may be a sign of poor motivation, requiring 
thorough reorganization of instructional materials. 
Consideration of readiness for learning, relating 
individual goals to those of the group, proper bal- 
ance between successes and failures, guidance in 
setting and clarifying goals, are ways in which the 
teacher may utilize motivation in the schoolroom. 
—G. H. Johnson. 

5641. Holton, Willie Mae. A study of the drop- 
outs in grades 4-8 of the West Edgecombe School 
during the years 1943-48. In Unwversity of North 
Carolina Record, Research in progress . . . 1949. 
Chapel Hill, N. C., 1950, No. 478, 61. (Grad. Sch. 
Ser. No. 58 )}—Abstract of M.A. thesis. 


5642. Hoyle, Jack Thompson. An investigation 
of the effect of the study of high school chemistry 
upon success in college chemistry. In 
University of North Carolina Record, Research in 
progress . . . 1949. Chapel Hill, N. C:, 1950, No. 
478, 62. (Grad. Sch. Ser. No. 58.)—Abstract of 
M.A. thesis. 

5643. Johnson, James Myron. Student interests 
and values and curricular satisfaction in engineering. 
In Clark University, Abstracts of dissertations . . . 
1950. Worcester, Mass., 1950, 22, 136-138.— 
Abstract of M.S. in Ed. thesis. 

5644. Lentz, John Paul. The relationships be- 
tween achievement test progress and other factors 
on students’ records. In University of North 
Carolina Record, Research in progress .. . 1949. 
Chapel Hill, N. C., 1950, No. 478, 64-65.—(Grad. 
Sch. Ser. No. 58.)—Abstract of M.A. thesis. 
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5645. McGrath, Earl James. (Ed.) Communica- 
tion in general education. Dubuque, Ia.: Wm. C. 
Brown, 1949. vii, 244 p. $3.00.—An anthology 
presenting various points of view and procedures 
current in the teaching of the communication skills 
of writing, speaking, reading, and listening. Of the 18 
articles, 10 describe in detail the operation of specific 
college courses, most of them in the Midwest; the 
remaining articles are supplementary discussions of 
problems common to all communication courses and 
to programs in general education. The volume il- 
lustrates the changes that are taking place in Ameri- 
can colleges in the concept and conduct of the tradi- 
tional Freshman English course.—J. McCrimmon. 


5646. Murray, Walter I. (Dunbar Sch., Phoenix, 
Ariz.) The concept of social class and its implica- 
tions for teachers. J. Negro Educ., 1951, 20, 16-21. 
—Teachers as a rule are unaware of the implications 
of social class in their methods and curricula and 
proceed implicitly under the assumption that all 
students are middle-class. This works a hardship 
on lower class membership, with its varied learning 
opportunities and rewards and punishments. Cur- 
riculum and procedural planning should meet the 
needs of all social levels.—A. Burton. 


5647. Naor, N., & Arshavsky, Sh. Mivhan kria 
b’ivrit. (Reading test in Hebrew.) Hahinukh, 
1948/49, 22, 288-299.—The test examines the de- 
velopment of reading habits. Its achievements are 
only slightly dependent on the mental development. 
The test proved that the silent reading (in Hebrew 
schools) is not sufficiently developed from the 5th 
grade on. Reading habits have to be trained also in 
higher grades.—H. Ormian. 


5648. Natalis, E. L’éveil du sens du passé chez 
le jeune enfant. (Awakening of a sense of the past 
in the young child.) Cah. Pédag., 1950, 10, 28-37.— 
Before teaching history to young children, it is nec- 
essary to create the most fivorable environment for 
the awakening of the interest of the pupils for a 
knowledge of the past, especially by an expansion of 
the ideas of space and of duration, and by recourse to 
local examples.—R. Piret. 


5649. National Council of Teachers of English. 
Readiness for reading and related language arts. 
Chicago, Ill.: Author, 1950. 60 p. 65¢.—Better 
than half of this report reviews and summarizes re- 
search and discussion on readiness for reading under 
the headings of physiological, intellectual, emotional, 
social and experimental readiness. Recommendations 
are included for needed research, and a 136-item 
bibliography is appended. 4 additional chapters 
cover readiness for oral and written language, for 
spelling, for vocabulary, and for handwriting, with 
an inclusive bibliography of 92 items.—G. H. John- 
son. 

5650. Perkins, Rachel Sophronia. An investiga- 
tion of the school success of twelve special pupi 
under an informal and a formal evaluative situa 
In University of North Carolina Record, Research in 
progress . . . 1949. Chapel Hill, N. C., 1950, No. 
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478, 68-69. (Grad. Sch. Ser. No. 58.)—Abstract 
of M.A. thesis. 

5651. Persons, Gladys L., & Grumbly, Mary H. 
(U. Bridgeport, Conn.) Group guidance in the 
program of a reading laboratory. J. educ. Psychol., 
1950, 41, 405-416.—The goals of guidance in a read- 
ing laboratory and the procedures appropriate to 
them are listed and discussed. The operation of the 
Reading Laboratory at the University of Bridgeport 
is described, and details are given regarding indivi- 
duals in a typical group which met for group guid- 
ance. The principles and methods, as applied, are 
favorably evaluated.—E. B. Mallory. 

5652. Stone, Frances Baker. A study of non- 
promotion in the Shallotte Elementary School. In 
University of North Carolina Record, Research in 


progress . . . 1949. Chapel Hill, N. C., 1950, No. 
478, 71. (Grad. Sch. Ser. No. 58.)—Abstract of 
M.A. thesis. 


5653. Swenson, Esther J. (U. Alabama, Uni- 
versity.) Applications of learning principles to the 
improvement of teaching in the early elementary 
grades. In Henry, N. B., 49th yearbook NSSE, Part 
I, (see 25: 5638), 256-279.—Recognition of the need 
for harmony between teacher goals and learner goals, 
including pupil participation in selection of and plan- 
ning toward objectives, is the basis for curriculum 
organization and classroom management. Attention 
to social interactions, to psychological atmosphere, 
and to the experience backgrounds of pupils, are all 
conducive to better learning. Early school learning 
is developmental in that growth is gradual and de- 
pendent upon maturational status or readiness. An 
integral part of the learning process is appraisal in 
terms of the objectives, needs, and maturational 
level of the pupil.—G. H. Johnson. 

5654. Thelen, Herbert A., & Tyler, Ralph W. 
(U. Chicago, Ill.) Implications for improving in- 
struction in the high school. In Henry, N. B., 49th 
yearbook NSSE, Part I, (see 25: 5638), 304-335.— 
Stress is placed upon learning as dependent upon 
interaction among the students in the class, such 
group membership affecting motivation, the direc- 
tion of attention, and the activities of students. 
Group expectancies influence the individual’s need 
to learn, while the group provides a proving ground 
for self-realization and for testing social concepts 
and conduct. The cultural adaptation of the learner 
is likewise influenced by the group. Thus it is 
necessary to deal simultaneously with school achieve- 
ment problems and group-process problems. 
G. H. Johnson. 

5655. Vent, Herbert James. Changes in atti- 
tudes with different methods of teaching geography 
in a teacher education institution. In Stanford Unt- 
versity, Abstracts of dissertations, 1948-49. Stanford 
U., Calif., 1949, 562-563. (Stanford Univ. Bull., 
1949, 24, Ser. 8, No. 35.)—Abstract of Ed.D. thesis, 
1949. 

5656. Vernon, M. D. (U. Reading, Eng.) The 
visual presentation of factual data. Brit. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1950, 20, 174-185.—In Experiment A, 
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grammar school pupils were shown individually sets 
of data on vital statistics in 3 forms, pictorial charts, 
graphs, and tables of figures. Subsequent question- 
ing after study indicated no significant average dif- 
erences in understanding and memory for the 3 forms 
of presentation. Intrinsic difficulty of content was a 
more influential determining factor than mode of 
presentation. This was most evident in the case of 
the subject's ability to draw general and logically 
related conclusions from a series of presentations. 
Experiment B, employing both written text and 
graphical presentation, produced similar findings. 
There was little evidence of checking the text against 
the charts. Thorough assimilation of numerical data 
would appear to require a logical statement of the 
argument integrating the discrete facts.—R. C. 
Strassburger. 

5657. Wingo, G. Max. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) Implications for improving instruction in 
the upper elementary grades. In Henry, N. B., 
49th yearbook NSSE, Part I, (see 25: 5638), 280- 
303.—Elementary school instruction should not be- 
come abstract and academic too fast, but should be 
conceived with goal direction, the experiential basis 
of learning and an understanding of child develop- 
ment. Providing a suitable educational environ- 
ment, providing for reflective thinking, planning and 
evaluation, for functional acquisition of knowledge 
and skill, for continuity of learning, for motivation, 
for individual differences are all required of elemen- 
tary instruction.—G. H. Johnson. 


(See also abstracts 5150, 5153, 5212, 5766, 5789) 


INTERESTS, AttitupEs & HABITs 


5658. Black, Winifred. A study of the Thurstone 
Personality Schedule given to entering freshmen at 
Alabama College between the years 1931-32 and 
1938-39. In University of North Carolina Record, 
Research in progress . . . 1949. Chapel Hill, N. C., 
1950, No. 478, 213. (Grad. Sch. Ser. No. 58.)— 
Abstract of M.A. thesis. 

5659. Group for the Advancement of Psychiatry. 
Committee on Preventive Psychiatry. (3617 W. 
6th Ave., Topeka, Kan.) Promotion of mental health 
in the primary and secondary schools: an evaluation 
of four projects. GAP Rep. 1951, No. 18, 15 p.— 
Because of the importance of early life experiences in 
mental health development the school can play a 
significant mental hygiene role. Psychiatrists have 
something to contribute to this role. In this report 
the committee describes and qualitatively evaluates 
4 special mental hygiene programs, viz, the Bullis 
project, the Force project, the work of Ojemann, 
and a program at the University of Toronto. Each 
of these has as its objective the introduction of per- 
sonality and social adjustment as a part of the regular 
work of the school.—C. M. Louttit. 


5660. Hoover, Harry F. Attitudes of high school 
students toward mixed marriage. Washington, 


D. C.: Catholic University of America Press, 1950. 
62 p. $1.00.—An attitude scale and a questionnaire 
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were constructed and given to 3960 pupils to assess 
attitude toward mixed—Catholic-nonCatholic— 
marriages. Girls in Catholic high schools are more 
opposed to such marriages than boys. Number of 
Catholics in the locality in which the student lives 
affects his attitude. Having both parents Catholics 
strengthened negative attitude toward mixed marri- 
age. Students in coeducational high schools were 
more opposed to mixed marriages than pupils in 
sex-segregated schools. In general, brighter child- 
ren from happier homes tended to oppose mixed 
marriages.—W. L. Wilkins. 

5661. Kenfield, John Fawcett, Jr. An e i- 
mental study of twelve male college students of low 
motor ability. In University of North Carolina Rec- 
ord, Research in progress . . . 1949. Chapel Hill, 
N. C., 1950, No. 478, 88. (Grad. Sch. Ser. No. 58.)— 
Abstract of M.A. thesis. 

5662. Kinney, Elva E. (Greenville Coll., Ill.) 
Validation by means of the sociogram of a technique 
for promoting social acceptability among elementary 
school children. Trans. Ill. Acad. Sct., 1950, 43, 
202-—208.—As part of a program of in-service training 
for teachers, sociometric studies were made in 7 
fifth grade classes. Three of the classes were man- 
aged in small flexible groups, two by ability groups, 
and two by the entire grade. The limited data sug- 
gest that children in the small flexible groups tended 
to show improvement in social acceptance by their 
classmates.—C. M. Louttit. 

5663. Miller, Carroll H. (Colorado A. & M. 
Coll., Ft. Collins.) Sex and age differences in oc- 
cupational values of college students. J. Colo.- 
Wyo. Acad. Sci., 1950, 4(2), 68.—Abstract. 


5664. Miller, Frances Crawford. The develop- 
ment of a social conformity questionnaire and an in- 
vestigation of some of its correlates in a college 
student group. In Stanford University, Abstracts of 
dissertations, 1948-49. Stanford U., Calif., 1949, 
218-222. (Stanford Univ. Bull., 1949, 24, Ser. 8, 
No. 35.)—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1949. 

5665. Oliver, Marcus Lane. A study of the voca- 
tional decisions of the male juniors of the College 
of Arts and Sciences of the University of North 
Carolina. In University of North Carolina Record, 
Research in progress . . . 1949. Chapel Hill, N. C., 
1950, No. 478, 186-187. (Grad. Sch. Ser. No. 58.)— 
Abstract of M.A. thesis. 

5666. Portenier, Lillian G. (U. Wyoming, Lar- 
amie.) Mental ability ratings of honor students. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1950, 41, 493-499.—Students who 
attained membership in Phi Beta Kappa, Phi Kappa 
Phi, Sigma Xi and other honor groups during the 
period 1929 to 1949 at the University of Wyoming 
were compared with norms of the full student popu- 
lation in respect to their scores on the Ohio State 
University Psychology Examination. The mean 

rcentage standing of the Phi Beta Kappa group, for 
instance, was 92.32, while the recipients of other 
honors averaged somewhat lower than this, but still 
high in relation to the total group. Personality and 
motivation, as well .as O.S.U. Test intelligence, 
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influence academic achievements. While few obtain 
honors without good ability, not all who score high 
on the tests become honor students.—E. B. Mallory. 

5667. Rockwell, Jack G. (Silverside  Sch., 
Wilmington, Del.) Pupil responsibility for behavior. 
Elem. Sch. J., 1951, 51, 266-270.—Ten suggestions 
for helping pupils develop responsibility for self- 
discipline include allowing children to arrange the 
classroom, planning each day’s program with the 
pupils, review of the day's activities with the class, 
planning a program to meet pupil needs, permitting 
pupil self-evaluation, helping children set their 
standards adequately high, provision for acceptance 
of each child, making the classroom a learning labor- 
atory, giving the classroom personality, and realiz- 
ing the effect of teacher personality on the class.— 
G. H. Johnson. 

5668. Turbyfill, Thomas Sidney. A survey and 
analysis of studies of interests of secondary school 


pupils. In University of North Carolina Record, 
Research in progress . . . 1949. Chapel Hill, N. C., 
1950, No. 478, 74. (Grad. Sch. Ser. No. 58.)— 


Abstract of M.A. thesis. 
(See also abstracts 5198, 5207, 5270, 5596) 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


5669. Allan, Nan Mitchell. A rating scale of 
school and community provisions or facilities for 
exceptional needs of children. In Stanford Univers- 
ity, Abstracts of dissertations, 1948-49. Stanford U., 
Calif., 1949, 255-259. (Stanford Univ. Bull., 1949, 
24, Ser. 8, No. 35.)—Abstract of Ed.D. thesis, 1949. 


(See also abstract 5411) 


EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


5670. Antley, Blondelle Googe. A study of 
effective procedures by the classroom teacher by 
which pupils of the sixth and seventh grades may 
come to know their strong and weak points. In 
University of North Carolina Record, Research in 


progress . . . 1949. Chapel Hill, N. C., 1950, No. 
478, 51. (Grad. Sch. Ser. No. 58.)—Abstract of 
M.A. thesis. 


5671. Blanton, Jenny Beatrix. A case study and 
guidance program of slow-learning pupils in a sixth 
grade. In University of North Carolina Record, Re- 
search in progress . . . 1949. Chapel Hill, N. C., 
1950, No. 478, 52. (Grad. Sch. Ser. No. 58.)— 
Abstract of M.A. thesis. 

5672. Cam a Lee. Counseling and guid- 
ance in the Francisco secondary schools. In 
Stanford University, Abstracts of dissertations, 1948- 
49. Stanford U., Calif., 1949, 302-304. (Stanford 
Univ. Bull., 1949, 24, Ser. 8, No. 35.)—Abstract of 
Ed.D. thesis, 1949. 

5673. Jager, Harry A. (U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C.) The school and its counselor in 
these times. Occupations, 1951, 29, 252-256.—The 
present situation is too permanent to be called an 
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emergency, and too profound to be treated as a crisis. 
Counselors must adjust their practices to the long- 
term demands, and must recognize the altered focus 
with which young people will view educational prob- 
lems, work opportunities, and military or service 
needs.—G. S. Speer. 

5674. James, Clyde Evan. Sociometrics: a 
guidance technique for classroom teachers. In 
Stanford University, Abstracts of dissertations, 1948- 
49. Stanford U., Calif., 1949, 402-405. (Stanford 
Univ. Bull., 1949, 24, Ser. 8, No. 35.)—Abstract of 
Ed.D. thesis, 1949. 


5675. Malcolm, David Donald. (State Teachers 
Coll., Milwaukee, Wis.) Which interest inventory 
should I use? J. educ. Res., 1950, 44, 91-98.— 
Cleeton’s Vocational Interest Inventory, Kuder’s 
Preference Record, Lee and Thorpe’s Occupational 
Interest Inventory, and Strong’s Vocational Interest 
Blanks were used in actual counseling situations with 
high school students and undergraduate and gradu- 
uate students in a large university. The inventories 
were rated by subjects counselors, and outside judges. 
Kuder was rated most useful for women in all three 
groups and for high school men; Strong, for under- 
graduate and graduate men.— _M. Murphy. 


5676. Reyburn, Harlan. Guidance needs of 
students from broken homes. In Stanford Univer- 
sity, Abstracts of dissertations, 1948-49. Stanford U., 
Calif., 1949, 504-508. (Stanford Univ. Bull., 1949, 
24, Ser. 8, No. 35.)—Abstract of Ed.D. thesis, 1949. 


5677. Thatcher, Anne Jackson. A study of the 
opinions and attitudes of nine girls toward adjust- 
ment problems and counseling in junior college. 
In Unwersity of North Carolina Record, Research in 


progress . . . 1949. Chapel Hill, N. C., 1950; No. 
478, 73-74. (Grad. Sch. Ser. No. 58.)—Abstract of 
M.A. thesis. 


5678. Viens, Roger George. A follow-up study 
to determine the vocational guidance and curriculum 
needs of a town high school. In Clark University, 
Abstracts of dissertations ... 1950. Worcester, 
Mass., 1950, 22, 149-151.—Abstract of M.S. in Ed. 
thesis. 


5679. Warburton, Amber Arthun. A rural com- 
munity plans for guidance of its boys and girls. 
Child, 1950, 15, 60-64; 69.—The program for com- 
munity improvement in a North Carolina agricul- 
tural district was planned and carried out with full 
democratic participation of groups in the community. 
A planning council aided by the Alliance for Guidance 
of Rural Youth guided the program, which involved 
a preliminary survey of all children aged 6-18 and a 
survey of health needs and services. The program 
was carried out by three groups: (1) the community 
planning council, (2) principals and teachers in the 
schools, and (3) young people of the community. 
Findings of the surveys are presented in some detail 
and charted goals described.—M. F. Fiedler. 

5680. Woodsworth, Joseph Gowanloch. Guid- 
ance services in five northern California county 
offices. In Stanford University, Abstracts of disserta- 
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tions, 1948-49. Stanford U., Calif., 1949, 567-571. 
(Stanford Univ. Bull., 1949, 24, Ser. 8. No. 35.)— 
Abstract of Ed.D. thesis, 1949. 


EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 


5681. Barrett, H O. (Eastern High Sch. of 
Commerce, Toronto, Can.) Differences in intelli- 
gence between two- and four-year course pupils in a 
commercial high school. J. educ. Res., 1950, 44, 
143-147.—-Students electing a two-year terminal 
course were compared with those taking the regular 
four year course. The two-year students were on the 
average 8 months older, and from 4 to 8 points lower 
in IQ as measured by group tests. There was, how- 
ever, considerable overlap, and such factors as 
cultural background, social adjustment, and econo- 
mic necessity contribute to course selection.—WM. 
Murphy. 


5682. Bartov, H. Hamivhanim halimudiyim. 
(Instructional tests and their place in the process of 
teaching and education.) Urim, 1950/51, 7, 359- 
366.—The importance of instructional tests in the 
new education is stressed. They are objective and 
diagnostic and they give opportunity to guide the 
individual, their scoring is short, and they reduce 
the students’ home-work. Examples are given to ex- 
plain to the teachers in Israel how to construct, to 
administer and to evaluate this kind of tests, and to 
adapt them to the curricula in Israel. Their use does 
not exclude traditional essay-examinations or 
achievement tests.—H. Ormian. 


5683. Brown, Hugh S. (Long Beach State Coll., 
Calif.) Differential prediction by the A.C.E. J. 
educ. Res., 1950, 44, 116-121.—Q scores, L scores, 
and total scores on the A.C.E. were correlated with 
grade point averages in quantitative subjects 
(mathematics, science), and linguistic subjects 
(English, social sciences, languages), and also all 
subjects. The highest correlation was between L 
score and linguistic subjects (.54). Total score 
proved to be a better predictor of quantitative sub- 
jects (r = .40) than Q score (r = .30). Further 
analysis indicated that it was not possible to set 
critical scores on which to advise an individual 
student to enter or not to enter specific curricula.— 
M. Murphy. 


5684. Kelly, Truman L. The use of literal grades. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1950, 41, 488-492.—When literal 
grades, such as A, B, C, D are assigned to students’ 
work, they usually represent an order of merit 
grouping, with no clear indication of the quantitative 
relationship between the classes. It is proposed that 
such grades be apportioned on a percentile basis, so 
that, assuming normal distribution of the population, 
the means of the letter grades shall each be at equal 
intervals from the means of adjacent letter grades. 
Tables are presented showing the class limits, pro- 
portion in class, actual class means, tempered class 
indexes and intraclass variance from class means, 
for cases when a three, four, five or six letter range is 
employed.—E£. B. Mallory. 
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5685. Kenney, John J. (230 W. 95th St., New 
York.) Mathematics in group intelligence tests. 
J. educ. Res., 1950, 44, 129-133.—Mathematical 
material in 22 group intelligence tests suitable for 
the high school level was studied. The range in 
percentage of mathematical items ranged from less 
than one to more than 50, with an average of about 
20%, and in content ranged from simple arithmetical 
computation to algebra. The greater part of the 
items found could have been taken directly from 
mathematics textbooks.—M. Murphy. 

5686. Micheels, William J. (U. Minnesota, 
Minneapolis.), & Karnes, . Ray. Measuring 
educational achievement. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1950. vii,496p. $4.50.—A book in educational 
measurement designed for teachers rather than for 
specialists in measurement. Emphasis is placed pri- 
marily upon construction and use of teacher made 
tests with minimum mention of standardized tests. 
Examples of sample test items in various subject 
matter fields are included with particular emphasis 
being given to the subject matter of industrial 
education. 4 chapters are devoted to a general over- 
view of evaluation and measurement, 8 chapters to 
test and item construction, and 5 chapters to test 
use, interpretation, analysis, and improvement.— 
J. E. Horrocks. 

5687. Morse, H. T., Borow. Henry, & Williams, 
Cornelia D. (U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) The 
General College develops its comprehensive exami- 
nation. J. higher Educ., 1951, 22, 31-39; 57.— 
Students in the General College, University of 
Minnesota, are required to take one form of a 
comprehensive examination upon admission, a 
second form at the end of the first year, and a 
third form at the end of the second year when they 
become candidates for the Associate in Arts degree. 
The comprehensive examination, of approximately 
700 items, covers the 7 major areas of the General 
College curriculum. To achieve a satisfactory per- 
formance at the end of the second year the student 
must reach the 75th percentile of entering freshmen 
norms in at least five of the seven areas. Results on 
the comprehensive examination are used extensively 
in the counselling and guidance program.—M. 
Murphy. 

5688. Mumma, Richard A. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Baltimore, Md.) A comparison of the achievement 
of day and resident pupils in a private secondary 
school. J. educ. Res., 1950, 44, 99-106.—Pupils in 
grades 7 to 12 were given achievement tests in 
English, mathematics, social studies, and science in 
November and in May. Resident and day pupils 
were equated for initial achievement, mental ability, 
and days absent. No reliable difference in gains 
during the school year was found between the two 
groups.— M. Murphy. 

5689. Osborne, R. Travis; Sanders, Wilma B., 
& Greene, James E. (U. Georgia, Athens.) The 
differential prediction of college marks by A.C.E. 
scores. J. educ. Res., 1950, 44, 107-115.—L scores 
generally proved to be better predictors than Q 
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scores or total scores; predictive efficiency tends to 
be higher for females than for males; and fall quarter 
marks are more accurately predicted than winter, 
spring or year marks. Highest prediction occurs in 
natural sciences and languages.— M. Murphy. 


5690. Osgood, Stanley Ward. A matched sample 
study of the achievement of junior college transfers 
and “natives” in the upper division of Stanford Uni- 
versity. In Stanford University, Abstracts of disserta- 
tions, 1948-49. Stanford U., Calif., 1949, 34-35. 
(Stanford Univ. Bull., 1949, 24, Ser. 8, No. 35.)— 
Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1948. 


569i. Powell, Davis Bryan, Jr. An educational 
and occupational survey of one hundred North 
Carolina high school seniors who ranked at the 
ninety-ninth percentile on the American Council on 
Education Psychological Examination, 1947, High 
School Edition, which was administered to all ac- 
credited white high schools in the state during the 
state-wide testing program on January 21, 1948. 
In University of North Carolina Record, Research in 
progress . . . 1949. Chapel Hill, N. C., 1950, No. 
478, 187-188. (Grad. Sch. Ser. No. 58.)—Abstract 
of M.A. thesis. 


5692. Richardson, J. A factorial analysis of 
reading ability in 10-year-old primary school child- 


ren. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1950, 20, 200—201.— 
Abstract of thesis. M.A. in Ed., U. Birmingham, 
Eng. 


(See also abstracts 4973, 4977, 4979, 4983, 4992) 


EDUCATION STAFF PERSONNEL 


5693. Amarant, S. Hatsaat tokhnit lipsikhologia 
b’seminaryonim ul’gananot. (Syllabus of psychology 
in training schools for elementary and kindergarden 
teachers.) Urim, 1949/50, 7, 232-239.—The main 
principles are: General psychology is merely the 
background of the developmental one; observation 
of children is to be stressed; the psychology of the 
general principles of education is to be given; stress 
should be laid on the social development of the child 
and his environment, on the psychology of work and 
on the adjustment of the young newcomers. 12 
topics in general psychology and 16 topics in the 
developmental one should be given; each educator 
stresses the psychologies of “his” prospective age. 
—H. Ormian. 

5694. Barry, Robert E. An appraisal of character- 
istics of effectiveness of certain secondary public- 
school principals in the state of California. In 
Stanford University, Abstracts of dissertations, 1948— 
49. Stanford U., Calif., 1949, 263-265. (Sianford 
Univ. Bull., 1949, 24, Ser. 8, No. 35.)—Abstract of 
Ed.D. thesis, 1948. 


5695. Birnbaum, Ferdinand. Die pidagogische 
Atmosphire. (The educational atmosphere.) Jnt. 
Z. Indwv.-Psychol., 1950, 19, 9-20.—The teacher 
creates the educational atmosphere by creating a 
tension between human inadequacies and potentiali- 
ties and by creating a disciplinary framework of 
obedience. The child gains security through a vari- 
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ety of obedience responses and is thus more easily 
led to broaden his horizon to a cooperative relation- 
ship with society. The educational atmosphere has 
3 spheres of development: (1) the establishment of 
the obedience responses, a dependency upon the 
teacher, (2) the sphere in which the teacher en- 
courages revolt in the pupil-teacher relationship, 
breaking the original attachment, and (3) a final 


synthesis reached in the cooperative sphere. English 
and French summaries.—C. T. Bever. 
5696. Brown, Sara Ann. (West Virginia U., 


Morgantown.) Technique for evaluating the ability 
of teachers to apply principles concerned with the 
developmental needs of adolescent girls. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1950, 41, 481-487.—Two tests, Recognition 
of Principles and The Case of Jacqueline Croner, 
were devised with the aim of evaluating the ability 
of teachers to apply the principles concerned with the 
developmental needs of adolescent girls. Scores in 
these tests showed extremely high intercorrelation, 
and also a high correlation with the interview-obser- 
vation criterion.—E. B. Mallory. 


5697. Cooper, James Gordon, III, & Lewis, 
Roland Bruce. Quantitative Rorschach factors in 
the evaluation of teacher effectiveness. In Stanford 
University, Abstracts of dissertations, 1948-49. Stan- 
ford U., Calif., 1949, 320-325. (Stanford Univ. 
Bull., 1949, 24, Ser. 8, No. 35.)—Abstract of Ed.D. 
thesis, 1949. 


5698. Davis, Hazel, & Samuelson, Agnes. Wo- 
men in education. J. soc. Issues, 1950, 6(3), 25-37. 
—Women teachers have increasingly taken positions 
in elementary schools with heavy work loads and, 
if married, job insecurity. They are poorly paid and 
with slim opportunity for advancement; these condi- 
tions have improved through the efforts of profes- 
sional organizations.— L. M. Hanks, Jr. 


5699. Freehill, Maurice F. Group leadership 
experience as a teacher education technique. In 
Stanford University, Abstracts of dissertations, 1948- 
49. Stanford U., Calif., 1949, 344-347. (Stanford 
Univ. Bull., 1949, 24, Ser. 8, No. 35.)—Abstract of 
Ed.D. thesis, 1948. 


5700. Grant, Peter J. T. The social and educa- 
tional background of emergency trained teachers and 
reasons for their choice of the profession. Brit. J. 
educ. Psychol., 1950, 20, 164—-174.—Under a program 
begun in 1944 to meet the shortage of teachers in 
England and Wales, candidates over 21, previously 
engaged in some form of national service, were 
trained for the profession. A questionnaire survey 
of 200 men‘and 200 women students training for 
work in junior schools was undertaken to elicit 
information regarding personal and family matters, 
education, former employment, attitudes toward 
teaching, hobbies and interests, and self-appraisals 
of personal qualities. The results revealed candi- 
dates of mature years, experienced in living, some- 
times with weak academic background, but highly 
motivated toward teaching as a profession. Trainees 
were generally persons of good character, and more 
than average ability —R. C. Strassburger. 
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5701. Kaplan, Louis. (Oregon Coll. Educ., Mon- 
mouth.) Tensions in parent-teacher relationships. 
Elem. Sch. J., 1950, 51, 190-195.—In the course of 
over 500 individual parent-teacher conferences sup- 
plementing report cards in the elementary schools, 
tensions detrimental to parent-teacher relationships 
were found to center in three areas. Parents fre- 
quently misunderstand or fail to agree with the school 
program. Both parents and teachers tend to pro- 
tect vested interests. Finally, parents who reject, 
overprotect, or misunderstand their children, and 
teachers who do not know how to deal with children, 
endanger good parent-teacher relationships.—G. H. 
Johnson. 

5702. Long, Harold Boyd, & Farley, Lloyd E. 
Teacher behavior most disliked by students. In 
Stanford University, Abstracts of dissertations, 1948- 
49. Stanford U., Calif., 1949, 436-440. (Stanford 
Unio. Bull., 1949, 24, Ser. 8, No. 35.)—Abstract of 
Ed.D. thesis, 1949. 

5703. McCartha, Carl W. (U. of South Carolina, 
Columbia.) The practice of teacher evaluation in 
the Southeast in 1948. J. educ. Res., 1950, 44, 122- 
128.—Teacher evaluation in 10 southeastern states 
was studied by means of a questionnaire sent to city 
and county school administrative units. In spite of 
the fact that there is widespread approval! of teacher 
evaluation, only about one fourth of the units are 
actually engaged in evaluation procedures. The 
most effective method of evaluation is that done on 
the basis of the pupil product.—M. Murphy. 

5704. O’Dea, J. David. (Oregon State Coll., 
Corvallis.) A study of teaching potentialities. J. 
educ. Psychol., 1950, 41, 473-480.—Knowledge, 
intellect, interest, professional reading comprehen- 
sion and knowledge of teaching procedures are char- 
acteristics which a good teacher should possess. A 
test, devised to give measures of these, was adminis- 
tered to a control group of teachers, and to college 
students. Statistically significant differences were 
found in favor of the control group. Moreover, the 
group of students who planned to teach made a 
slightly higher average score than that of students 
who did not intend to teach. Split-half reliability 
coefficients of .77 and .88 were found, the figure 
varying with the methods used in splitting the test. 
—E. B. Mallory. 


5705. Slobetz, Frank. (State Teachers Coll., St. 
Cloud, Minn.) Elementary teachers’ reactions to 
school situations. J. educ. Res., 1950, 44, 81-90.— 
Teachers designated as competent by administrators 
were asked to indicate how they had met or would 
meet a series of situations involving behavior prob- 
lems. Approximately one-fourth of the procedures 
reported were punitive in nature, and three-fourths 
were constructive or remedial. Highest percentage 


of constructive procedures occurred in connection 
with withdrawing behavior, lowest with situations 
related to classroom decorum. Situations related to 
morality and integrity were rated most serious, but 
withdrawing was rated among the more serious.— 
M. Murphy. 
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5706. Woodward, Mildred Fite. An analysis of 
teacher-education in North Carolina, 
based u the self-evaluation questionnaire of the 
State ucation Commission. In University of 
North Carolina Record, Research in progress... 
1949. Chapel Hill, N. ro 1950, No. 478, 77. (Grad. 
Sch. Ser. No. 58.)——Abstract of M.A. thesis. 


(See also abstracts 5025, 5192) 


PERSONNEL PSYCHOLOGY 


5707. Chase, Stuart. (New York U.) Social 
science: friend of management. Personnel, 1951, 
27, 246-258.—Among contributions that the new 
science of cultural anthropology has made to the 
science of business management are: (1) the culture 
concept and the group dynamics concept; (2) the 
refutation of some common misconceptions about 
people; (3) relevant present-day research in the field 
of human relations. By co-operating with the social 
scientist without surrendering the decision-making 
function, the business executive can gain much from 
familiarity with the findings of social science.— 
L. N. Mendes. 

5708. Clarke, V. M. New times, new methods 
and new men. London: Allen & Unwin, 1950. 
149 p. 10s. 6d.—This is a new age in which industry 
will play a predominant and increasingly important 
role in contributing to the reshaping of the social 
structure of the community in which we live. The 
emphasis will no longer be on machines or planning, 
or factories, but on men—where, how, and when they 
like to work together. Following the introductory 
chapter are chapters on the principles and purposes 
of management, joint consultation, the social obliga- 
tions of industry, and the future trends. An integra- 
tion of industry with society can only be achieved 
by the acceptance of the “whole man’”’ who will be 
both citizen and worker, governed by the same 
moral laws whether at home or at work. 37 refer- 
ences.—W. H. Osterberg. 

5709. Eitington, Julius E. (National Park Serv- 
ice, U. S. Dept. Interior, Washington, D. C.) Does 
our personnel p extend to the nnel 
office? Personnel, 1951, 27, 301-303.—Suggested 
remedies for the frequent mal-supervision in person- 
nel offices include: (1) employment of all acceptable 
techniques to identify the ailments of the depart- 
ment; (2) constant evaluation of internal policies 
which may violate the best management principles; 
(3) establishment of a well-rounded program which 
conforms to the same personnel policies applicable 
to the operating departments of the organization. 
—L. N. Mendes. 

5710. Garn, Stanley Marion, & Gertler, Menard 
M. (Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) An association 
between type of work and physique in an industrial 

p- Amer. J. phys. Anthrop., 1950, 8, 387-397.— 
A group of 100 healthy older employed men in an 
eastern factory with mean age of 35.2 years was 
compared with a group of 20 men employed in same 
factory as research workers with a mean age of 33.3. 
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The two groups were found to differ significantly in 
physique (somatype distribution) and in measure- 
ments. All 3 Sheldonian components showed signi- 
ficant mean differences. Ectomorphy showed princi- 
pal difference: 45% of the research men and only 
23% of the other group were rated as dominant 
ectomorphs. It is suggested that the selection for 
ectomorphy was partly on the basis of minimal 
strength requirements in the research group and 
largely on the basis of the temperamental correlates 
of ectomorphy that may be liabilities in certain 
other occupations.— F. C. Sumner. 


5711. Hogan, Ralph M. (Office of Naval Research, 
Washington, D. C.) Productivity in research and 
development. Science, 1950, 112, 613-616.—De- 
scription of the program of research sponsored by 
Manpower Branch, Human Resources Division, 
Office of Naval Research to determine criteria for 
and factors underlying productivity in order to 
provide “more effective instruments for use in the 
selection, placement, training, and supervision of 
scientific and engineering personnel in research and 
development.”—B. R. Fisher. 

5712. Levinson, D. (Ohio U., Athens.) The mine 
bosses’ union—a study in group leadership. Soc. 
Forces, 1950, 29, 186-190.—Brief account of organ- 
ization and dissolution (after absorption by U.M.W.) 
of mine foremen’s union, illustrative of the hazards 
which any spontaneously emerging economic group 
encounters when accepting the leadership of another 
organization, whose interests are different.—B. R. 
Fisher. 

5713. Mead, Margaret. Toward mutual responsi- 
bility. J. soc. Issues, 1950, 6(3), 45-56.—If women 
are to enter professions, men must share more in the 
management of household and children. In entering 
professions women must accept the possibility of 
sacrificing years to child raising, and compete with 
men on an equal basis. They must also face the 
question whether they have, as women, special 
aptitudes which enable them to make particular 
contributions to the world.—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

5714. Monypenny, Phillip. Personnel adminis- 
tration in public service; analyzing characteristic 
obstacles to effective use of modern policies. 
Advanced Mgmt, 1951, 16(1), 19-21.—Some of the 
obstacles affecting personnel administration in the 
public services are: (1) The tendency to regard indi- 
viduals as objects of skilled manipulation and a 
consequent tendency to rely on mechanical proce- 
dures performed by a staff agency to solve rather 
complex problems, and in doing so to ignore the 
attitudes and emotions that affect the individual. 
(2) The failure to get maximum contribution from 
the working force by placing less emphasis on rela- 
tions between employers and employees than in- 
dustry, a consequence of a fear of error and criticism 
that results in administrative controls that restrict 
the initiative of subordinates.—H. Moore. 


5715. Pasquasy, R. La psychotechnique mili- 
taire. (Military. psychotechnics.) Cah. Pédag., 


1950, 10, 10-22.—Exposition of the experience of 
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the Belgian army in this realm: selection of soldiers 
and their officers, professional orientation of soldiers 
in view of their return to civilian life.-—R. Piret. 


5716. Payne, Bruce. Evaluating the personnel 
department. Personnel J., 1951, 29, 343-345.— 
Some factors in evaluating a personnel department, 
such as labor turnover, absenteeism, accidents, 
grievances and use of recreation facilities can be 
measured objectively. Other factors involving 
services to other departments, such as adequacy of 
training new workers, of job evaluations, and of 
medical care provided, can only be rated, not 
measured.— M. B. Mitchell. 


5717. Portabella Durfn, P. La psicotécnia del 
sujeto desde el punto de vista neurolégico. (Psy- 
chotechnics of the subject from the neurological 
point of view.) Acta méd. hispdnica, 1949, 7(54), 
71-—79.—Attempt is made to formulate objectively, 
i.e. in terms of conditioning such subjective entities 
as aptitude and capacity commonly mentioned in 
connection with the psychotechnics of the individual 
applicant.— F. C. Sumner. 


5718. Rosow, Jerome M. Interviewing as a fact- 
finding technique. Personnel, 1951, 27, 321-327.— 
For technicians engaged in management studies, the 
art of interviewing is invaluable. The fact-finding 
interview requires careful planning. Suggestions are 
given for the approach, the handling of personality 
influences, the question and answer stage, the record- 
ing of facts, and the termination.— L. N. Mendes. 


5719. Whyte, William Foote. (Corneil U., Ithaca, 
N. Y.) Social science and industrial relations: 
how management can use the human relations 
specialist. Personnel, 1951, 27, 258-266.—Test 
questions of help to industrial managers in distin- 
guishing the expert social scientist are: (1) Has the 
man done research or is he just a good talker? (2) 
Does he make a diagnosis before he examines the 
patient? (3) Is he interested in follow-up studies 
of the changes he recommends? (4) Does he pro- 
mise to reform other people in the organization? 
(5) Does he promise to initiate a definite course of 
action? Further considerations include the kind of 
expert needed and the establishment of a research 
program.— L. N. Mendes. 


5720. Zapoleon, Marguerite W. Women in the 
professions. J. soc. Issues, 1950, 6(3), 13-24.— 
Census data indicate that three-fourths of the pro- 
fessional women have entered education or nursing. 
The remainder is scattered in the fields of social 
welfare, library work, the sciences, and commerce. 
These women tend to remain single, have difficulty 
in securing training, finding jobs, and being recog- 
nized for promotions.— L. M. Hanks, Jr. 


SELECTION & PLACEMENT 


5721. Boynton, M. (U. S. Civil Serv. Comm., 
Washington, D. C.) Inclusion of “none of these”’ 
makes items more difficult. Educ. Psychol. 
Measmt, 1950, 10, 431-432.—A citation of findings 
about the effect of the alternative “none of these” 
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on the item difficulty of the spelling items used in 
the Clerk and Stenographer-Typist Examinations of 
the U. S. Civil Service Commission.—J. E. Horrocks. 

5722. Jalota, S. (Hindu U., Banaras, India.) 
Scientific personnel selection procedure. Banaras 
India: Hind Art Press, 1950. vi, 79 p. 10s.—Part I 
of this study consists of a brief introductory portion 
dealing with the development of, and the principles 
implied in, a scientific personnel selection procedure, 
and certain statistical aspects of the comparative 
study of grade-judgments. Part II contains the re- 


sults of the study and some concluding remarks 
about the possible confusions of the unpractised 
psychologists engaged in interpreting data from per- 


sonality tests.—W. H. Osterberg. 
(See also abstract 5751) 


LABOR—MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


5723. Cantor, Nathaniel. (U. Buffalo, N. 
Human relations in industry. Personnel J., 


Y.) 
1951, 


29, 336-340.—To have a smooth running organiza- 
tion, management must pay more attention to people 
and less to profit and power. Groups of workers in- 
creased production when allowed to express their 


problems and make their own decisions regarding 
production. The group discussion leaders did not 
tell the employees what they thought was important 
or desirable; they merely created a favorable atmos- 
phere in which the workers could learn if they wished 
by expressing their thoughts and feelings—M. B 
Mitchell 

5724 Drucker, Peter F. Communications—what 
employees are really interested in? Advanced Mgmt, 
1951, 16(2), 7-9—Management’s authority and 
competence in the technical areas are accepted, but 
the same does not hold for their pronouncements in 
the economic, the political and the business areas. 
The first task of management communications is to 
establish respect and receptivity for management in 
these new areas. “‘Communication is simply a phase 
of employee relations . . . final communications are 
necessary to formulate and bring out communica- 
tions that have actually taken place in the day-to- 
day relationships between man and boss and man 
and company.”—H. Moore. 

5725. Peters, Raymond W. Communication 
within industry ; principles and methods of manage- 
ment-employee interchange. New York: Harper, 
1950. xvi, 198 p. $3.00.—The director of employee 
relations research for Esso Standard Oil stresses a 
“two-way system whereby objectives, policies, and 
orders are transmitted downward, and desires and 
dissatisfactions are transmitted upward.”” Informa- 
tion and persuasion are the system's objectives. 


Practices of 40 companies are surveyed. Consulta- 
tion with psychologists and review of pertinent 
literature contributed to the work. 81-item bibli- 
ography.—R. Tyson. 

5726. Rich, Richard H. Management and the 
community—the human factors of management. 
Advanced Mgmt, 1951, 16(2), 5-6.—Techniques of 
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scientific management are of but little value without 
good managers whose job it is to create and maintain 
a desire on the part of the workers to do a good job. 
This is done by the use and development of 3 factors 
properly fused—fear, competition, and loyalty— 
underlying all 3 of which must be a feeling of pride 
in achievement. Effective leaders build a position 
of respect and affection in the minds of those who 
foliow them.—H. Moore. 


5727. Twining, Frederic Norman. Employee at- 
titude surveys as a basis for improving employee 
relations: a case study. In Stanford University, 
Abstracts of dissertations, 1948-49. Stanford U., 
Calif., 1949, 3-7. (Stanford Univ. Bull., 1949, 24, 
Ser. 8, No. 35.)—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1949. 


(See also abstract 5444) 


INDUSTRIAL AND OTHER 
APPLICATIONS 


5728. Bain, Robert Ketcham. A study of “the 
social factors of the work situation.” In University 
of North Carolina Record, Research in progress . . 
1949. Chapel Hill, N. C., 1950, No. 478, 253. (Grad. 
Sch. Ser. No. 58. )-—Abstract of M.A. thesis. 


5729. Vuillemin, Jules. L’étre et le travail. 
(Life and work) Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1949. 181 p. 360 frs.—The chapter titles 
are: (1) The problems of psychology. (2) Work and 
evolution of the world. (3) Work and the historical 
state of affairs. (4) Classification of work: functions 
and accomplishments. (5) Organism and existence. 
(6) Nature and factual data. (7) The individual 
and society. (8) From the normal to the patho- 
logical; Conclusion. Twelve pages of bibliography, 
chapter by chapter, are presented. The work! is pri- 
marily theoretical and philosophical—R. W. Hus- 
band. 


INDUSTRY 


5730. Bartlett, Frederic, & Mackworth, N. H. 
Planned seeing; some psychological experiments. 
I. Visibility in the control rooms of fighter command. 
II. The synthetic training of pathfinder air bombers 
in visual centering on target indicators. London: 
His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1950. vi, 76 p. 
$1.25.—Experimental evidence was obtained on the 
role of viewing distance, viewing angle, light/dark 
contrast between object and background, and other 
factors determining the accuracy of reporting posi- 
tion, direction, and identity of aircraft visually dis- 
played in the Sector Operations rooms from where 
the fighter controllers directed the pilots sent up to 
intercept raiders. In part two, the work of air 
bombers in aiming at an enemy target during high- 
level bombing was analyzed, the target having been 
identified by a complex pattern of colored markers. 
A synthetic device was developed for training flying 
personnel in identifying with greater accuracy the 
center point of the patches of colored light.—J. 
Brogek. 
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5731. Bonvallet, G. L. (Jilinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, Chicago.) Survey of city noise. Trans. Jil. 
Acad. Sci., 1950, 43, 183-188.—The author presents 
a progress report of a survey of city noise being made 
in Chicago. Acoustical measurements have been 
made in vehicles, of street traffic, and of industrial 
plants. Decibel levels over-all and in the 400-800 
cps. band have been made. Vehicle range was 66 to 
87 db. in the limited band, traffic from 45 to 70, and 
for industrial plants from 45 to 80.—C. M. Louittit. 

5732. Cadwell, J. H. (Fighting Vehicles Design 
Establishment, Chertsey, Surrey, Eng.), & Spring, 
K.H. Distribution of range-finding errors. Nature, 
Lond., 1950, 166, 906-907.—The nature of distribu- 
tions of errors on range-finders is discussed in relation 
to the range-measure used.—A. C. Hoffman. 


5733. Connell, Shirley C. Some variables affect- 
ing instrument check reading. Dayton, O.: U. S. 
Air Force, Air Materiel Command, Wright-Patterson 
Air Force Base, 1950. iii, ll p. (AF tech. Rep. No. 
6024.)—The influence of mode of indication on 
check-reading of grouped instruments was studied. 
Rotating pointers with reference values centered in 
the left dial quadrant were generally superior to 
rotating scale indicators with fixed pointers in the 
left dial quadrant, and to direct reading counters. 
Speed and accuracy in check-reading singly presented 
numbers increases as the number of digits decreases 
from 7 to 2.—R. Tyson. 

5734. Coucheron-Jarl, V. Militairpsykologien i 
Norge. (Military psychology in Norway.) Nord. 
Psykol., 1950, 2, 151-162.—Military psychology was 
started in Norway as early as 1910 by Reymert. 
Since World War II much has been accomplished 
through the experiences of contingents from the 
Norwegian army in Canada and England during the 
German occupation of Norway. Courses in psy- 
chology have been introduced in military schools. 
A special psychological division, with a well-qualified 
rather large staff and its own special budget, has been 
established in the Norwegian War Department with 
the author as the director. Many special tests, reor- 
ganizations and reforms based on psychological con- 
siderations and research, are described in detail.— 
R. K. Meister. 

5735. Hick, W. E., & Bates, J. A. V. The human 
operator of control mechanisms. London: Ministry 
of Supply, 1950. v, 64, iii p-——The manual strives to 
serve designers of control mechanisms as well as 
those ‘who wish to understand them. Stressing 
military applications such as steering of ships, 
vehicles, and aircraft, in addition to operation of 
cranes, machine tools, and mathematical instru- 
ments, it is an intensive, technical outline of the 
main physiological, psychological, and engineering 
factors involved. 60-item bibliography.—R. Tyson. 

5736. Husén, T. Méilitirpsykologien i Sverige. 
(Military psychology in Sweden.) Nord. Psykol., 
1950, 2, 163-171.—Since 1941 an abundance of 
practical psychological work and research has been 
under way in the Swedish Army and Navy. At 
army entrance 400,000 men have been group tested 


5731-5741 


to date. Special tests have been developed for fitness 
for the various branches of the armed forces, fitness 
for officer training and air corps personnel. There 
are also attitude tests for naval personnel. Problems 
concerning psychological warfare, how low-grade 
mentalities can be used in the army, etc., have also 
been under investigation. Psychological textbooks 
for military schools are under preparation. An ex- 
tensive series of research problems (including the 
field of psychiatry) have been and are being under- 
taken by a large number of the best known Swedish 
psychologists. Extensive bibliography—M. L. 
Reymert. 

5737. Jakobsen, B. O. Militaerpsykologien i 
Danmark. (Military psychology in Denmark.) 
Nord. Psykol., 1950, 2, 145-149.—Towards the end 
of World War II physiological-psychological in- 
vestigations of candidates for air pilots were started 
by A. Lehmann. Since then tests for recruits, air 
force mechanics, candidates for artillery schools, 
etc., have been developed. In 1948 a Royal Com- 
mission on,military psychological problems was 
established.. This Commission has prepared a series 
of general and specific recommendations which are 
now gradually being actuated.— _M. L. Reymert. 


5738. Jeffcoate, Grace O. Effect of motor patrols 
on accidents. Nature, Lond., 1950, 166, 639-640.— 
An average decrease of about 5% in road casualties 
in England and Wales was observed following an 
increase in the number of motor-patrol police (men 
trained to set an example, give advice or warnings, 
and to teach road safety).—A. C. Hoffman. 

5739. Lehti, Yrj6. Militarpsykologien i Finland. 
(Military psychology in Finland.) Nord. Psykol., 
1950, 2, 149-150.—During the World War II some 
valuable scientific material was gathered on the pos- 
sibilities for placement of anormal (or differentiat- 
ing) individuals in the army. Observations were also 
collected on cases of panic. After the war psycho- 
logical courses were organized in all military schools, 
with special emphasis on leadership and the treat- 
ment of soldiers. A test for air pilots has been given 
attention (see 25: 3486). In 1948 the Military Psy- 
chological Society was established in Helsingfors 
with both psychological and army officers comprising 
the membership.—M. L. Reymert. 

5740. Piret, R. Le psychotechnique et les acci- 
dents de’ travail. (Psychotechnics and accidents in 
work.) Cah. Pédag., 1950, 10, 38-44.—A resumé of 
the principal works on the psychological causes of 
accidents in work; justification of the employment 
of psychotechnic selection as a preventive means.— 
R. Pret. 

5741. Stevens, S. S. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) A new twist on turning. Ski, 1951, (Feb.), 
12 ff.—The author, who has had considerable experi- 
ence in designing machinery and equipment to needs 
of the human operator, turns his attention to a field 
of sports, skiing. The essence is to produce by 
wedges a slight bend in the toe of the ski, so that the 
right ski has the form of a long, left-hand screw, and 
the left that of a right-hand screw. Turning is 
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rendered much less consumptive of energy and possi- 
ble by one of less advanced skill —R. W. Husband. 


5742. Vermeulen, D., & De Boer, J. B. The 
permissible brightness of lamp fittings. Philips 
lech. Rev. 1951, 12, 200-206.—Deficient lighting 
must be defined both in terms of brightness level and 
spatial distribution. Observers adjusted the bright- 
ness of a test lamp under several conditions so there 
was no visual discomfort over a long period of time. 
Tests were made with square and elongated light 
sources. Another series of observations was made to 
determine the dimensions required in louvre parti- 
tions for visual “‘comfort."" Results showed that the 
elongated source may have a greater brightness the 
greater the solid angle under which it is viewed, in 
contrast to the result for the square source. Ap- 
propriate practical brightness may be deduced from 
the results, as well as the proper louvre design for 
maximum comfort.—R. W. Burnham. 


5743. Warden, C. J. (Columbia U., New York.) 
Visual factors in sighting at dim levels of illumina- 
tion: I. Laboratory studies. J. gen. Psychol., 1950, 
42, 349-372.—Two laboratory experiments were 
carried out with Garand and Springfield rifles. It 
was found that “The size of the aperture (rear sight) 
is definitely related to the size (diameter) of the pupil 
of the eye, at a given level of illumination” and that 
“The lowest level of illumination at which rifle- 
sighting can occur, under field conditions, is that cor- 
responding to about 30 minutes after sunset on a 
clear day.” —M. J. Stanford. 


(See also abstracts 4968, 5302) 


Business & COMMERCE 


5744. Fitzgerald, Stephen E. Communicating 
ideas to the public. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 
1950. xv, 267 p. $3.50.—Examination of problems 
of communications and public relations from a special 
point of view: how people get information, especially 
information on which they base action and opinion. 
In Part I, ‘““The scope of the opportunity,” are dis- 
cussed the importance of public relations for busi- 
ness, media available for the communications job, 
the public relations man, and his place in an organiza- 
tional structure. In Part II, “The techniques of 
communication,” social science is discussed, in- 
cluding a number of relevant research studies, as are 
movies, the press, advertising, radio, television, 
merchandising, readability, and public opinion polls. 
—W. H. Osterberg. 

5745. Learned, Edmund P., Ulrich, David N., & 
Booz, Donald R. (Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) 
Executive action. Boston, Mass.: Division of Re- 
search, Graduate School of Business Administration, 
Harvard University, 1951. xiii, 218 p. $3.25.— 
This book is based on a study of working relation- 
ships among executives in 12 companies. Depart- 


ment heads, vice-presidents, presidents, and mem- 
bers of boards of directors were interviewed and 
observed at work. Part I of the book describes the 
executive’s world, emphasizing the human factors 
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UNPUBLISHED THESES 


in the background of executive action. Part II deals 
with several major aspects of the executive action 
that takes place within this context. There are 7 
case studies described, and 9 personality sketches.— 
W. H. Osterberg. 


(See also abstract 4974.) 


PROFESSIONS 


5746. McCracken, Mabel Carroll. Bibliocounsel- 
ing as a guidance technique in schools of nursing. 
Washington, D. C.: Catholic University of America 
Press, 1950. viii, 117 p.—Presents a list of books to 
be used in the guidance of students in schools of 
nursing for development of attitudes desirable in the 
profession. 136 titles meet the 5 criteria for inclu- 
sion in the list.—A. J. Sprow. 


5747. Olmsted, Elizabeth W. (Smith Coll., North- 
ampton, Mass.), & Olmsted, Elizabeth P. The 
physiologic limits of vision in physiographic observa- 
tion. Science, 1951, 113, 176-177.—Different geo- 
morphologists have visually seen different relief 
features in identical upland surfaces. Retinal cone 
spacing sets “‘a definite limit to the magnitude of 
relief that the human eye can perceive at a given 
distance,” and is the physiologic basis for unrelia- 
bility in topographic relief descriptions. “By 
adopting the principles used in developing the 
Snellen Test Types, but using larger objects and 
greater distances, it is possible to determine the point 
at which individual features in a landscape cease to 
be differentiated,’ under specified conditions, and 
hence where reliability of observation is not to be 
expected.—B. R. Fisher. 

5748. Van den Broeck, A. Priesterroeping en 
Beroepsoriéntering. (Priestly vocation and pro- 
fessional orientation.) Viaam. Opvoedk. Tijdschr., 
1950, 30, 343—354.—To become a priest mere “‘voca- 
tion” is not sufficient; intellectual aptitude and char- 
acter traits are necessary. An examination of 
scholarly aptitude is necessary before entering upon 
priestly studies.— R. Piret. 

5749. Williams, Josephine J. The woman physi- 
cian’s dilemma. J. soc. Issues, 1950, 6(3), 38-44.— 
Women physicians as a group expect special defer- 
ence, compete with male physicians for patients, and 
are particularly torn by the marriage-career conflict. 
They tend to act in relation to the profession, the 
public and themselves like a minority since they are 
deemed fit only for particular branches of the field, 
have difficulty in securing training and are assumed 
to differ fundamentally from other physicians be- 
cause of their sex.— L. M. Hanks, Jr. 


(See also abstracts 5186, 5761) 


UNPUBLISHED THESES 
(Copies available through inter-library loan) 


5750. Adelson, J Bernard. A research in 
Jewish group identification. 1950, Ph.D., U. 
California. 

















UNPUBLISHED THESES 


5751. Ax, Albert Francis. The effect of combat 
fatigue on imaginal processes: an evaluation of Leo 
Alexander’s Rorschach Tests on flying personnel. 
1950, Ph.D., Harvard U. 

5752. Bauer, Raymond Augustine. 
tion of man in Soviet psychology. 
Harvard U. 

5753. Bindra, Dalbir. Hoarding behavior of 
rats: nutritional and psychological factors. 1948, 
Ph.D., Harvard U. 

5754. Bond, Hudson James. The isolation of 
urban subcultures through social dimensions. 1950, 
Ph.D., U. California. 

5755. Borstelmann, Lloyd Joseph. Affective stim- 
ulus values of the Szondi pictures. 1950, Ph.D., U. 
California. 

5756. Carpenter, Lewis Gibbs, Jr. The relation 
between certain measures of aggression in the per- 
sonality and outcome with electro-convulsive shock 
therapy. 1950, Ph.D., U. California. 

5757. Chow, Kao-Liang. Effects of partial ex- 
tirpations of posterior association cortex on visually 
mediated behavior in monkeys. 1950, Ph.D., 
Harvard U. 

5758. Dittmann, Allen Thrasher. The interper- 
sonal process in psychotherapy: a test for three 
theories. 1950, Ph.D., U. California. 

5759. Evans, John Templar. Objective measure- 
ment of the therapeutic group process. 1950, Ph.D., 
Harvard U. 

5760. Freedman, Mervin Burton. The social 
dimensions of personality: concepts and quantifica- 
tion methods. 1950, Ph.D., U. California. 

5761. Gamble, Allen Owen. An analytical study 
of the nature of research work in physical science. 
1950, Ph.D., U. California. 

5762. Greenbaum, Joseph Julius. The effect of 
motivation on the extensity of learning in the rat. 
1950, Ph.D., U. California. 

5763. Hecht, Shirley Lovejoy. An investigation 
into the dynamics of female masochistic character 
structure. 1950, Ph.D., U. California. 

5764. Hirsh, Ira Jean. Interaural summation 
and inhibition: a comparison of binaural and mon- 


The con 
1950, Ph.D., 


aural thresholds. 1948, Ph.D., Harvard U. 
5765. Kaplan, Bert. The modal personality 
hypothesis tested in four cultures. 1949, Ph.D., 


Harvard U. 

5766. Kimball, Barbara. The relationship be- 
tween non-intellective factors and scholastic achieve- 
ment. 1950, Ph.D., Radcliffe Coll. 

5767. Knapp, Robert Hampden. Serial reproduc- 
tion and related aspects of rumor. 1948, Ph.D., 
Harvard U. 

5768. Kramer, Bernard Mordecai. Residential 
contact as a determinant of attitudes toward Negroes. 
1950, Ph.D., Harvard U. 

5769. Lambert, William Wilson. The acquisition 
and extinction of instrumental mse sequences 


in the behavior of children and rats. 1950, Ph.D., 
Harvard U. 
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5770. Leary, Timothy Francis. The social di- 
mensions of personality: group process and struc- 
ture. 1950, Ph.D., U. California. 

5771. Lindzey, Gardner Edmond. An experi- 
mental study of displacement of aggression with 
particular reference to minority group prejudice. 
1950, Ph.D., Harvard U. 

5772. McGinnies, Elliot Morse, Jr. The role of 
personal values in perception and association. 
1948, Ph.D., Harvard U. 

5773. MacRae, Duncan, Jr. 
of moral judgment in children. 
Harvard U. 

5774. Meadow, Arnold. Anxiety, concrete think- 
ing and blood pressure changes in schizophrenia. 
1950, Ph.D., Harvard U. 

5775. Nowlan, Edward Howard. The time-error 
in visual perception. 1948, Ph.D., Harvard U. 

5776. Pollack, Irwin. Studies in the loudness of 
complex sounds. 1949, Ph.D., Harvard U. 

5777. Riecken, Henry William, Jr. Changes in 
attitudes and personality among participants in a 
work service program. 1950, Ph.D., Harvard U. 

5778. Riggs, Margaret Mary. An investigation 
of the nature and generality of three personality 
variables. 1949, Ph.D., Radcliffe Coll. 

5779. Rosenzweig, Mark Richard. Electrophy- 


The development 
1950, Ph.D., 


siological correlates of auditory localization. 1949, 
Ph.D., Harvard U. 
5780. Schneider, David Murray. The kinship 


system and village organization of Yap, West Caro- 
line Islands, Micronesia: a structural and functional 
account. 1950, Ph.D., Harvard U. 

5781. Senders, Virginia Loftus. Studies on visual 
resolution with periodically interrupted light. 1948, 
Ph.D., Radcliffe Coll. 

5782. Seymour, Richard Blaisdell. Personality 
correlates of electrodermal resistance and response. 
1950, Ph.D., U. California. 

5783. Simmel, Marianne Lenore. A study of 
qualitative individual differences in thinking and 
problem solving. 1949, Ph.D., Radcliffe Coll. 

5784. Smith, Mahlon Brewster. Functional and 
descriptive analysis of public opinion. 1948, Ph.D., 
Harvard U. 

5785. Stein, Morris Isaac. Personality factors in 
the temporal development of Rorschach responses. 
1949, Ph.D., Harvard U. 

5786. Sullivan, Patrick Lee. An investigation of 
the conceptual properties governing the categoriza- 
tion of people, with special reference to certain social 
attitudes and values. 1950, Ph.D., U. California. 

5787. Taft, Ronald. Some correlates of the 


ability to make accurate social judgments. 1950, 
Ph.D., U. California. 
5788. Thomas, Garth Johnson. Equal-volume 


judgm ents of tones and noise. 1948, Ph.D., Har- 
vard U. 

5789. Wispé, Lauren Glasgow. An evaluation of 
methods of teaching in introductory social science. 


1950, Ph.D., Harvard U. 
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